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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


——— 


J. O. is referred for the Pedigrees he 
enquires after, to the Heralds’ College. 

T. Motrnevx will find the anecdote of 
Abp. Usher he enquires after, in vol, 
LXII. p. 715. 

A Country GenTieman’s Question con- 
cerning the Marquis of Stafford’s Picture 
Gallery, is of too delicate a nature for a 
Public Print. An answer might be had 
for a shilling at the Prerogative office. 

J. Beatson, in reply to a Constant 
Reaper, (p. 290.) adduces the following 
circumstance :—** The Rev. T. G. Clare, 
rector of St. Andrew's, Holborn, who died 
June 4, 1819,” lived at the parsonage- 
house, St. Andrew’s-court, and his widow 
remained in the house for more than 
three months after, for by law she is given 
six months grace to remove.” 

In farther answer to Menror, p. 222, 
a QuonpamM CuurcHWARDEN Says, ‘* In an 
action upon the case for a disturbance of 
the enjoyment of a pew; if the plaintiff 
claims it by prescription, he must state 
it in the declaration as appurtenant to a 
messuage in the parish. ‘This prescrip- 
tion may be supported by an enjoyment 
for 36 years, and perhaps for any time 
above 20 years.—In such an action 
against the Ordinary, the plaintiff must 
allege and prove repairs of the pew.” 

A Corresponpent replies to the In- 
quiry (p. 2.) respecting the issue of Lucy 
Knivett, daughter of John Knivett, of 
Norwich, esq. who married Lucy, daugh- 
ter and co-heir of Charles Suckling, esq. 
of Bracondale, Norfolk. By her he had 
issue: ist. Paston Knivett; 2d. Thomas 
Knivett; 3d. John Knivett, buried at 
Trowse, Norfolk, 1685-6 ; 4th. Jobn or Jo- 
nathan Knivett, Captain in the army, bu- 
ried at Trowse, but has since been re- 
moved to Ashwelthorp, Norfolk ; 5th. Chas, 
Knivett; 6th. Henry Knivett; 7th, Eliza- 
beth Knivett, married Heury Wilson, esq.; 
8th, Lucy Knivett, married first, John Holt, 
esq. and 2d, John Field ; 9th. Catherine 
Kniveit. 

Minimus & Creris says, “It is one 
of the questions usually put by the Go- 
vernors of Queen Anne’s Bounty prior to 
the augmentation of any small living— 
* Is the Living a Chapel of Ease or a Perpe- 
tual Curacy ??—He wishes therefore to 
ask, 1. ** What is the distinction between 
a Chapel of Ease and a Perpetual Curacy ? 
—®2. If there be a distinction, are Chapels 
of Ease (distinct from Perpetual Caracies) 
numerous ?—3, Are not those Perpetual 
Curacies, which are undera Mother Church, 
likewise Chapels of Ease ?” 

Cearicus Lancastaiensis remarks, “In 
your Magazine for March (page 271), you 


inform your Readers that the Gazette of 
Feb, 22, contains the Proclamation usually 
issued, at the commencement of each new 
reigo, for the encouragement of piety and 
virtue,and for the preventing and punishing 
of vice, profaneness, and immorality.—I 
wish to ask whether that Proclamation 
was issued earlier in the reign of our 
late beloved King than the 27th year, i. e. 
in the year 1787;—and by what former 
King it had been issued?” 

M. observes, “ a toast is often given in 
certain public companies—‘ The Royal 
Family—and may they never forget the 
principles which placed them on the 
Throne.’ The sentiment is not suffi- 
ciently explanatory, as it does not allude 
to their rightful claims by descent, con- 
firmed by the Act of Settlement, as being 
the next in the Protestant succession after 
the death of Queen Aone, without issue.” 

Wauirtcuurcu states, that the armorial in- 
signia of Earl Nelson, Sir Wm. Domville, 
&c, are frequently seen with the shield 
quarterly ; in the first quarter, the Arms 
as augmented and enriched by royal or- 
der ; the second containing the Arms as 
used before the augmentation; (the third 
and fourth a family quartering of ances- 
try;) is not this to be considered as a re- 
dundant method, it making the interes:- 
ing objects in the augmentation too mi- 
nute to be well distinguished? also is not 
the royal augmentation intended to do 
away the use of the former coat ? 

Oscar asks, ** When a man marries an 
heiress, who afterwards dies in his life- 
time, ought he after her death to quarter 
her coat with his own? Or otherwise, 
how is it to be known that his wife is not 
still living, if he wishes to continue bear- 
ing her coat, which he may do?” 

G. H. W. says, “in p. 188, Mr. Dick 
is called “ heir to the title of Braid.” 
Query, whether any such title ever exist- 
ed ??——Probably, heir to the Scotch Ba- 
ronetage of Dick, of Braid, in Mid-Lothian, 
was meant. 

In the preface to “ Hasrev's Kent,” 
8vo. 1797, the Author, in stating the em- 
barrassments frequently arising from the 
neglect of pedigrees, and the consequent 
advertisements for the next of kin, says, 
** The well-known loss of the Selby Estate 
to the right heir, is a recent instance 
what care ought to he taken in this par- 
ticular.”"—W. S. is anxious to ascertain 
what Selby estate is alluded to, or any 
circumstances connected therewith. 

Au Orp Corresponrpent is referred for 
an explanation of an oriel window, to vol. 
LXIX, p. 191. 

A complete List of the New Parliament 
shall be given in our SuPrLEMENr. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mr, Urnsan, April 26, 
AS it has been generally stated 
that an alteration is about to 
take place in the Royal Crown of 
England, by the omission of the feur 
de lis upon its circle, I beg leave, 
through the medium of your pages, 
to call the attention of those who 
may be interested in the enquiry, to a 
suggestion whether the form of this 
regal ornament has been improved 
by the depression of the arches by 
which it is surmounted, and by the 
uareness of outline which is thus 
given to it. To such of your Readers 
as are familiar with delineations of 
the Crowns of our last Plantagenets 
and Tudors, the circumstance above 
described will, 1 believe, be perfectly 
intelligible: they will recollect ex- 
amples, in particular, of the high- 
raised Crown of Elizabeth, the most 
opposite, in this respect, from that of 
the present age. There are, however, 
others of a less elevation, though of 
the same character, which I have 
often regarded as extremely graceful : 
perhaps a better instance cannot be 
given than that afforded by the coins 
of Henry VII. Perhaps, Mr. Urban, 
I must not venture so far as to re- 
commend a revival of this antient 
form, but I think I may safely advise 
a comparison of the present Crown 
with those which have preceded it, 
at a time when its fabric must neces- 
sarily be new modelled. 1 may also 
be permitted to hope that, as the 
barbarous taste which prevailed after 
the Restoration (when, by the way, 
our present Regalia were made), is 
now fortunately exploded, the more 
appropriate style of antient English 
art will be appealed to in whatever 
concerns either these, or the august 
ceremony to which they particularly 
belong. 
With regard to the change of orna- 
ments on the rim of the Crown, I 
suppose the place of the fleur de lis 


\ 


will be supplied by the beautiful leaf 
which is often seen on antient Crowns, 
and now on the ducal coronets, The 
circle will in that case resemble that 
assigned to Nephews of the blood 
Royal ;—crosses and leaves alternate, 
The substitution of thistles and sham- 
rock,—a conceit of some of the news- 
papers,—is of course too absurd for 
notice. 

I had forgotten to mention that 
most of the Crowns of foreign Sove- 
reigns are of the form to which I 
have referred above;—the bows 
forming a regular obtuse arch above 
the head: and this appears to be also 
the case in that of Hanover, judging 
from the representation of it on the 
shield of our new balf-crowas. 

There is another point connect- 
ed with the subject of this Letter 
upon which you will allow me to add 
a few words. The Corns of all our 
Kings, from the earliest time down 
to the Restoration, are rendered par- 
ticularly interesting to the student of 
Regal Antiquities, by their present- 
ing figures of the Crowns, and in 
some instances the Sceptres also, 
which were in use at different periods 
of our history. Surely, Sir, there is 
much reason to regret that the prac- 
tice of exhibiting the Sovereign’s 
head with its peculiar and appropriate 
ornament hath since been laid aside. 
The laurel wreath, however justly we 
may have been used to admire it on 
the brow of a Roman Emperor, 
ceases to be classical when applied to 
an English King; its adoption is con- 
trary to good taste, for it is in viola- 
tion of Fistorical truth and consis- 
tency. Let us hope, then, that this 
may be considered in the forthcoming 
Coinage of his present Majesty. 


Yours, &c. A.T 
ie 
Mr. Ursan, May 10. 


LATELY made an accidental 
purchase of a copy of Isaac pe 
on’s 
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ton’s Lives of Dr. Donne, Sir H. Wot- 
ton, Hooker, and Herbert, which, 
upon inspection, proved to be the 
identical Volume presented, or intend- 
ed for presentation, to his brother, by 
the amiable and learned author, as 
appears from bis autograph Iz. Wa. 
which is in a very small neat charac- 
ter above the portrait of Dr. Donne, 
facing the title-page, together with 
the words “ ffor my brother Mr. .. .” 
The name struck through with a 

en so as to have become illegible. 

t is not, however, on account of this 
particular (although every particular 
relative to that excellent man is de- 
serving of notice), that I presume to 
obtrude upon you at present, but in 
order to mention that in the same 
hand-writing of ‘* Honest Izaac,” on 
a blank in the 8ist page at the close 
of the life of Dr. Donne, and imme- 
diately preceding the Epitaph upon 
the Dean by Dr. Corbet, Bishop of 
Oxford, there appears the following 
Elegy, which I copy verbatim et lite- 
ratim: 


** An Elegy on Dr. Donne. 


I cannot blame those men yt know ye* well, 
Yet dare not help y® world to ring thy 


knell : 
In tunefull Elegies. There’s no language 
knowen [owne. 


Ffit for thy mention but was first thine 
The Epitaphs y* writtst have so bereft 
Our Tongue of Witt, there is no flancie 
left 
Enough to weep thee. What henceforth 
wee see 
Of Art or Nature must result from thee. 
There may p’chance some busy gath’ring 
freind [Varied Lend 
Steale from thine owne Wordes and yt 
Wek y™ bestow’dst on others, to thy 
Herse, [owne Verse, 
And so thou shalt live still in thine 
Hee yt shall venture further may com- 
mit (Wit, 
A pittied Errour, shew his Zeale not 
Ffate hath done mankind Wrong, Virtue 
may flyme 
Reward of Conscience, never can of ffame, 
Since her great Trumpett’s breath could 
only give [leeive, 
Ffaith to y* World, command it to be- 
Hee then must write that would define 
thy Parts, [Arts. 
Here lyes The Best Divinitie, All the 


. Edw. Hyde.” 


The above I presume to be the 
composition of the Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon, but not finding any ac- 
coust of it in the Volume which I 


have mentioned, and not recollecting 
to have met with it before; perhapa 
some of ana Correspondents will 
either confirm or correct my conjec- 
ture respecting its author: and if this 
should happen to meet the eye of the 
learned Editor of the Athenz Oxoni- 
enses, in whose elaburate work so 
many curious particulars relative to 
many of our antieat worthies are 
emba!med for the benefit of posterity, 
he may perhaps not think it imperti- 
nent in the writer to request informa- 
tion whether these lines have before 
appeared as the accredited produc- 
tion of the noble person whose name 
is annexed to them ?. Cc. R.O. 
——— 

Mr. Ursan, Cambridge, May 15. 

A LATE popular Work, entitled 

** Peter's Letters to his Kins- 
folks,” concludes its account of Mr. 
Dunpar, the Greek Professor at 
Edinburgh, with informing its readers 
that he is the author of some pieces 
in the ** Cambridge Classical Re- 
searches.” Having lately perused a 
publication bearing the name of Mr. 
Dunbar, I felt great surprise at the 
above assertion, and was led to en- 
quire of the Editor of our Classical 
Researches, whether there was aoy 
foundation for it. He assured me 
that it was totally untrue, and that 
there never could have been the least 
ground for such a report. 

Thinking it right that an assertion 
should be contradicted which is inju- 
rious to the character of a respect- 
able Work, as well as of our Univer- 
sity, I take the liberty of begging 
you to notice this mistatement, which 
occurs in vol. I. p. 172, of “ Peter’s 
Letters to his Kinsfolks.” 

Yours, &c. CANTABRIGIENSIS. 

— 
Tue Sea-Baraine INFtrmary. 
Redeunt Saturnia regna ! 

Mr. Unsan, sea. 

N your Magazine for May 1819, 

page 392; and in the Review de- 
partwent of that for April 1820, pp. 
337, 338; your numerous Readers 
are informed of certain differences 
whereby an excellent London Charity 
has been partially injured. — Allow 
your present Correspondent to re- 
verse the picture, and to exhibit to 
full view the sweet contrast of una- 
nimity in benevolence. 

On Saturday, May 13, 1820, I dined 
with the Directors and Stewards - 

the 
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the London Coffee-House in Ludgate- 
street. The Meeting was unusually 
large. At the head of the table sat 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Liver- 
pool, K.G. When his Lordship, after 
dinner, gave the first toast, “ Tas 
Kino,” he delighted his auditors with 
the intelligence that his a ay de- 
clared himself Patron of the insti. 
tution, and directed that henceforth 
its name be changed from the Gene- 
ral Sea Bathing Infirmary to tuE 
Royat Sea Baruaine InFinmary. 
In terms pithy, eloquent, and deeply 
pathetic, the noble Chairman eulo- 
gized the Charity, and expressed his 
own firm determination to support 
it. Sir William Blizard, John Blades, 
Esq. Sir Everard Home, Rev. Dr. 
Yates, Rev. Weeden Butler, Dr. 
Brown, Thos. Chevalier, Esq. and 
various other warm friends to the 
Charity, spoke their sentiments in 
the course of the evening. Sir W. 
B. recommended the Infirmary to 
all medical gentlemen as a grand 
necessary adjunct to the London Hos- 
pitals; J. B. Esq. noticed a splendid 
act of liberality by Thomas Warre, 
Esq. and professed his own readiness 
to co-operate in a similar manner. 
Sir E. H, cheerfully agreed to accept 
the office of Steward at the next 
Anniversary, and avowed his wish 
thereby to demonstrate his attach- 
meat as a professional man to the in- 
terests of the diseased Poor. Dr. Y. 
reported the good government and 
accommodation of the Building, and 
the sense entertained by its happy 
patients; he made his luminous re- 
port from personal survey. He left 
to his clerical brother at his elbow 
to express more at large their com- 
mon satisfaction. Rev. W. B. gave 
a concise narrative of the Establish- 
ment, from its origin to its present 
state of stability: and figuratively 
observed, that he had watched the 
pLaxt throughout its growth, under 
various changes in its atmosphere. 
It was pow mature. Its soil was rich: 
its culture was most favourable. 
Thank God! its roots had struck 
deep into British hearts; it was pro- 
tected by his Lordship, and nurtured 
by public munificence; it was now 
warmed by the rays of Reyal Patron- 
age; and often, indeed, would it be 
watered in silence by tears of grali- 
tude from the Poor. Dr. B. very 


-neatly thanked the company for 


drinking his health, and assured them 
of the zeal of Sir Thomas Grey and 
himself. T. C. Esq. did not speak 
till after the Noble Chairman had 
outed the room, and Sir Thomas 
lizard, V.P. had succeeded him; but 
that gentleman then riveted the at- 
tention of bis hearers by remarks 
which were origival in their nature, 
and convincing in argument. 
Yours, &c. Amicus, 
a 
On the Extent of the Historic Rela- 
tion, in discovering and marshalling 
the Subjects of Human Knowledge. 

(Continued from Vol. LXX XIX. 

Part ii. p. 606.) 
EED we any longer, therefore, 
be surprised at Hume and Apa 
Smitn of the French school having 
lost their way, for want of the his- 
torical clew that guides us through 
the knowledge of things? For three 
uvarters of a century these men, en- 
) te with genius, and having fol- 
lowers of no ordinary sagacity, have 
been gravely enquiring, ** How, and 
by what means the mind prefers one 
tenor of conduct to another :—how 
it denominates one right, and the 
other wrong: and wherefore it con- 
siders one as the object of approba- 
tion or reward, and the oruEr of re- 

probation or punishment ?” 

To illustrate this more satisfac- 
torily, let us here notice the leading 

oints in the most celebrated specu- 
ations upon Ethics and Philology. 
The French were not the original in- 
vertors of those speculations —for 
they invent nothing—they only give 
a name and a fashion to the disco- 
veries of others. The spirit of these 
speculations was re-produced in our 
modern times, first, iv the reiga of 
Charles iI. It was an essence formed 
out of the fanatic acid of those days, 
mixed with the lees and dregs of that 
intoxicating speculationcalled Dsism: 
the wine of a profligate, gambling, 
and corrupt court. But to drop the 
figure :—this philosophy of Hossss, 
Manpevitte, and finally of Lorp 
Bo.tincBRoKke, made it necessary for 
the great Dr. Cuarxe to ascertain 
and fix what he calls the eternal rela- 
tions and fitnesses of things. He has 
thus made it even a matter of demon- 
stration, the historical order. 

He was preceded by Newron, and 
accompanied by Bishop Butiea : the 
former had to ascertain and fix .- 

e 
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the laws of the creation, a standing 
fact: and by a scientific chronology, 
to lay down the authentic Chart of 
History: While the latter (Bishop 
Burier) showed the grand historical 
analogy of things, human and divine. 

As Locks and Brsnor Berkerey 
(though both of them virtuous men, 
in fact) are admitted to have lost their 
way, in speculations upon paper—it 
is hardly necessary for us, here, to. 
follow them, if we had time even, 
which we have not. 

The philosophy of the good Dr. 
Horcarson has laboured to show 
that senevovence is the principle of 
virtue. But to what extent is this 
true? By what medium is it mea- 
sured, and regulated? His principle 
of benevolence is plainly referable to 
our historical relations: 1. That to 
the Deity as our common FaTHER: 
2. To his creature, man, who is our 
BROTHER. 

Bat, thirdly, it isa matter of the 
highest record, that these two rela- 
tive daties were enjoined in positive, 
express terms by the author of Chris- 
tianity—at the Jewish Reformation 
—tevealed from the Deity himself. 
This is a fact, therefore, contained in 


sacrep history. 

Then follow the wandering sys- 
tems, till speculation is lost in the in- 
extricable labyrinth of Scepticism :— 
the centre of which is occupied by a 
fatal atheism, that mare mortuum, or 


dead sea. One system is—that “ vir- 
tue consists merely in the wise and 
prudent pursuit of our own real and 
solid bappivess.” Upon which we 
= observe, by the way, that to 
make happiness your direct object, is 
the very way to be miserable :—just 
as the very way to spoil your phy- 
sical constitution, is to be ever run- 
ning after health. Those who never 
think of health or happiness, but of 
their active duties, are found to at- 
tain indirectly both these objects! 
This system precisely inverts the bis- 
torical or natural order. 

One would think that Philosophers 
were meaning to give the world a 
specimen of irony, or a piece of the 
most exquisite and refined pleasantry, 
when in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries they are thus gravely in- 
quiring (like Diogenes with his lant- 

orn m noon-day) “ what is happi- 
ness? aud wherein does virtue con- 
sist?) What recommends it to us 


On the Extent of the Historie Relation. 


[May, 
more than any other, the most in- 
different thing? Is there any stan- 
dard of truth? What is truth—and 
where is it—How do we know that 
there is any such thing as truth ?” 
&c. &c. One would suppose we had 
fallen among a set of disguised Jews 
and Stock-jobbers, and not an assem- 
bly of Philosophers, to hear it gravel 
asked, whether conscience is a real, 
or an imaginary faculty ! 

But by following the historic rela- 
tion, as above indicated by Scrip- 
ture, all these things will be disco- 
vered, defined, and attained, as well 
as we can reasonably expect in this 
given state of things. Or, to use the 
emphatic language of Lorp Bacon, 
—* we shall be endued with all the 
public and private virtues, and aux 
AT ONCE.” 

It has been a favourite enquiry 
whether we have any peculiar organ 
called the moral sense? Whether 
this principle is a modification only 
of some other principle in human 
nature, to which it is reducible: as 
reason, good taste, sympathy, and 
the like ? 

Conscience is that inward record 
upon the consciousness of any thing 
we have intended, said, or done—put 
in apposition with the memory of the 
golden rute—relating historically to 
God and our neighbour. For as to 
the sympathy borrowed by Apam 
Smirn from the petite morale of the 
French school—this sympathy is the 
accord or musical harmony of two 
or more minds—whether one is con- 
templating the composed picture of 
the other suffering —or this other 
imagines a composed spectator. It 
belongs to the fine arts, not to mo- 
rals—What else is the standard of 
propriety, but the historical order of 
things? What else are even prudence, 
temperance, fortitude, and justice ? 

There are three senses of justice: 
Do as you would be done by: Do no 
wrong : Do not these certain assigned 
wrongs, laid down and forbidden by 
law? By what relation do we arrive 
at these rules? Who told us of them? 
How are we able to apply them? 

It is pleasanf enough that Apam 
Smirn, in his Theory of Morai Sen- 
timents, should think it worth re- 
marking that “ the best systems of 
Moral Philosophy (as distinguished 
from the licentious ones of Mande- 
ville, Hobbes, and others) do all con- 
tribute 
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tribute to encourage praiseworthy, 
and to discourage blameable disposi- 
tions.” What else, in the name of 
common sense, should be expected 
from professed systems of morals! 
In an enquiry after right and wrong, 
this star-gazing philosopher over- 
looks the well of truth at his feet, 
till falling down, he finds it at the 
bottom—and thus verifies the pro- 
verb. 

In this masquerade of philosophy, 
MANDEVILLE mistakes vanity, 
Suarrspury ridicule, for historical 

uide: while Hume takes up with 
interest and pleasure—softened down 
by the names of the useful avd the 
agreeable. It is evident that these 
men, moving io the atmosphere of a 
corrupt court, calculated their sys- 
tems for the meridian of France. 
Thus Humes, in his history, calls the 
adulteries practised in the then court 
of France, “the tender passions.” 
But the historical relation of the 
golden rule—besides its immutable 
truth, and its authority, as a positive 
divine injunction, is really the most 
natural, the most useful, and most 
agreeable. Yoricx. 

(To be continued.) 
—_—_a 
Ancient. Anecdotes, &c. 
Srom Vaxrerivs Maximus, 
by Dr. Cansey, West Square. 

(Continued from p. 326.) 

F congenial spirit with young 

Cato (noticed in my last com- 
munication) was young Cassius, who 
afterward rendered himself so con- 
spicuous, as the associate of Brutus 
in heading the party who killed Ju- 
lius Cesar. While yet a boy, he 
evinced his abhorrence of tyranny 
and cruelty, by an act at once ex- 
pressive and dangerous. Being at 
the same school with Faustus Sylia, 
soo of Sylla the dictator, and hearing 
that youth commend his father’s 
bloody proscription, and declare that 
he himself, when arrived at a proper 
age, would imitate the paternal ex- 
ample, Cassius gave him a violent 
box on the ear; adeed, which seemed 
likely to cost him his life; though 
he had the good fortune to escape 
with impunity.— Lid. 3, 1, 3. 

The celebrated Alcibiades, also, at 
an early age, displayed a prognostic 
trait of bis future character asa po 
litician. When a boy, he one day 
found his uncle Pericles sitting alone, 
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and deeply immersed in gloomy me- 
ditation. On inquiring the cause, 
and receiving for answer that his 
uncle was ulterly at a loss to make 
out his account of a considerable 
sum of public money which he had 
expe in the architectural embel- 
lishment of the Athenian citadel, he 
asked him why he did not rather de- 
vise some expedient to avoid the ne- 
cessity of producing his accounts. 
Pericles adopted the es suggestion, 
and soon contrived to involve bis 
country in a war, which wholly en- 
gro the public attention, and 
completely diverted it from the con- 
sideration of his accounts. —Zib. 3, 1, 
ext. 1. 

Of the respect paid to acknow- 
ledged worth and integrity, a notable 
instance occurred in the person 
the philosopher Xenocrates. Being 
summoned as a witness.oa a trial at 
Athens, and having given his evi- 
dence, he was (according to the esta- 
blished custom) advancing to the 
altar, to swear to the truth of his de- 
position; when the judges, all together 
rising from their seats, unanimous! 
declared his bare assertion to be sub 
ficient, without the oath; although 
they themselves were not, in any case, 
allowed to pronounce judgment, with- 
out being previously sworn.— 4b. 2, 
10, ext. 2. : 

On the night preceding Julius Ca- 
sar’s death, Porcia, the daughter of 
Cato, and wife of Brutus, received 
from her husband the first intimation 
of the plot formed for killing the 
usurper on the following day. After 
this confidential disclosure, Brutus 


having quitted her apartment, she 
called for a knife or razor, for the 
ostensible purpose of paring her nails: 
and, letting it fall, as if by accident, 
she thus contrived to wound herself. 


Her maids shrieking at the sight of 
ber blood, the sound reached the ears 
of Brutus, who hastily returned to 
the apartment, and, having learned 
the cause of their alarm, affection- 
ately chid her for having undertaken 
to perform that office herself, instead 
of employing the usual ministry of 
the barber *. But Porcia, in a whis- 
per informed him, that what had 

appened, was not the effect of ac- 
cident, but a deliberate deed, and, in 


* Barber—So in the original— Tonsor 
—the same who shaved and trimmed his 


master. 7 
their 
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their present critical circumstances, a 
most certain proof of her affection 
for him; as she was desirous of as- 
certaining by actual experiment, with 
what degree of fortitude she could 
bear to inflict on herself a death- 
wound, if he should unfortunately 
fail in the execution of his perilous 
enterprise. —Lib. 3, 2, 15. 

A remarkable example of martial 
prowess and good fortune was Sici- 
nius Dentatus, a Roman soldier *.— 
This hero had fought in one hun- 
dred and twenty battles—thirty-six 
times returned laden with the spoils 
of so many enemies slain with his 
own hand—eight of whom he killed 
in single combat, on challenge, in the 
sight of both armies.—He saved, in 
various battles, the lives of fourteen 
fellow-citizens.—He received forty- 
five wounds, all in the breast, not 
one behind.—Nine times he marched 
in proud procession behind the car of 
triumph: oo the last of which joyous 
occasions, he displayed the following 
numerous collection of honorary pre- 
sents, received from his different ge- 
nerals, as the meeds of valour—Eight 
golden crowns, fourteen civict, three 
mural +t, one vbsidional t+—one hun- 
dred and eighty-three collars or neck- 
chains—one hundred and sixty brace- 
lets— eighteen spears — twenty-five 
phalere ~.—In recording these parti- 
culars, Valerius assures the reader, 
that they were all well attesfed by 
authors worthy of credit.—Lib. 3, 2, 
24. 

To this notice of Sicinius let me 
add that of Sceva, a centurion in Ca- 
sar’s army’ during the civil war with 
Pompey.—lIn the defence of a small 
fort or bastion against a very superior 
force, notwithstandiog several other 
wounds and the loss of one eye, Sceva 





* Sicinius —supposed by some com- 
mentators to be the same with Siccius, 
who was basely assassinated by order of 
the Decemviri, about the year of Rome 
300, as recorded by Livy, Lib. 3, 45. 

t+ Givic, Mural, Obsidional Crown.— 
Few of your Readers require to be in- 
formed that the Civic crown was conferred 
oo him who saved a fellow-citizew’s life in 
battle—the Mural crown, on him who first 
scaled the enemy’s wall—ihe Obdsidional, 
on him who compelled the enemy to raise 
a siege. 

} Phalere.—Commentators not being 

on the subject of those ornaments, 
when intended for the horseman himself, 
and not for his horse, I leave the Latin 
name as I found it. 


Antient Anecdotes,—Evangelical Iiliberality. 
continued gallantly fighting, until, 
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exhausted with fatigue and loss of 
blood, he fell amid a heap of enemies 
killed with his own hand.—His shield 
was found pierced with one hundred 
and twenty arrow-shots, according to 
Valerius, ( Lib. 3,2, 23)—or two hun- 
dred and twenty, as the number ap- 
pears in the text of Cesar, (Bell. Civ. 
3, 53) where it is further recorded, 
that the brave defenders of the fort 
produced to their general about thirty 
thousand arrows, discharged into it 
by Pompey’s party in the course of a 
few hours; and that the gallant 
Sceva recovered from his wounds, 
aod was honourably rewarded and 


promoted. (To be continued.) 
ee 
Mr. Urnsan, Gloucester, May 6. 


READ, with great pleasure, in 

your Review, p. 338, some just 
commendations on a Pamphlet writ- 
ten by the Rev. James Plumtre, 
which speaks in high terms of the 
British Stage. Its influence over the 
Morals and Manners of the People at 
large, hath been generally admitted 
by all ranks and professions in so- 
ciety ; and, uoder these recommen- 
dations, it was constantly supported 
by the countenance, in every sense of 
the word, of our late excellent Mo- 
parch George the Third. 

There are, however, some simple 
fanatics, and Ultra-divines, who hold 
Plays, Players, and Play-houses in 
utter abomination: —a remarkable, 
and almost incredible instance of 
which occurred lately in this City ; 
when a Meeting of Inhabitants was 
called, to consider on measures of 
relief for the Poor, then suffering 
under extreme Cold, and many libe- 
ral contributions were accepted. But, 
upon the respectable Manager of the 
Theatre making an offer of the pro- 
duce of an evening’s performance for 
the support of his: sinking fellow- 
creatures, a certain young scion of 
the new evangelical tree attempt- 
ed to paralyze this hand of benevo- 
lence, by scornfully rejecting it—as 
held out from an unworthy body !— 
I need scarcely add, that this singular 
objection, against permitting one bu- 
man being to assist another, and aris- 
ing from illiberal, ill-founded, and 
uochristian-like prejudice, met with 
no encouragement but from those en- 
joying similar feelings and tenets. 

A VERY OLD ae 
r 
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Mr. Uruan, Inverness, Jan. 1. 


| BEG to send a Drawing of Scenery, 
which will, ao doabt, “intetest 
many Readers of your Magazine ; 
the front of ‘the drawing is the: Ba- 
sin of the Caledonian Cansl’(taken! 
from the North side of the Basin) 
with the Wharf, and Muirtown Bridge; 
and four Locks. (see Plate I.) The 
Hill marked with four birds, is that 
of Tomnahurich (or Fairy Hill) very 
remarkable for its insulated situation 
and curious shape ;—the Hill on the 
other sidey marked with’ two birds, 
is Craig Phatrick, famous for its vwi- 
trified Fort, upon which subject many 
essays have been writteh, and pub- 
lished ; below this hill is the house 
of Muirtown, delineated in the very 
corner of the-drawing;—the vessel 
sailing near Tomnahurich shews the 
line of the Canal near Bughtbridge ; 
—the Hill marked one bird, is Tor- 
ravain; that over which are three 
birds, is Craig Dunean; the Basin of 
the Canal is within one mile of in- 
verness, and within one quarter of a 
mile of the _—— of the Canal and 
Loch Beauly, part of the Moray 
Firth. Your Readers well know that 
the liberality of Government has al- 
ready expended 100,000/.- e this 
work—which will navigate frigates 
of 32 guns, and is expected to be 
finished in two years, when vessels 
may pass through it from ‘the East- 
ern to the Western Ocean. ; ' 
Of this Work, Mr. Telford (whose 
modesty conceals his being a Knight 
of the Order of Merit of Gustavus 
Vasa) has, from its commencement 
in 1804, been Chief Engineer: it seems 
first to have been thought of in 1716; 
more seriously in 1771; and finally 
was resolved upon, we think, in 1802 
or 3.—It will indeed be a noble gift 
to Scotland, and we may trust a great 
advantage to the Comurertial Em- 


pire. Yours, &c. NAVALIs. 
— 
Mr. Ursan, ‘March 8. 


LLOW wme to return sincere 
thanks to. your Correspondent 
“ Suum curque,” p. 3; for his very 
saiisfactory “* Defence of Bishop Ba- 
ot.” The merit of the late Dean 
of Christ™ Church, dike that of bis 
predecessor, was emipently great, 
and it is equally unjust and unne- 
cessary to depreciate either, in order 
Gest. Mac. May, 1820. 


to exalt the character of the other. 
The late Dr. Townson, who pub- 
lished his valuable Discourses on the 
Gospels when —s Bagot, whom 
he had known from his infancy, was 
Dean of Christ Church, presented a 
copy of the Work to each of the So- 
cieties, Magdalen and Christ Church, 
of which he had been member, with 

propriate inscriptions in each. In 
the copy given to Christ Church this 
was written: ‘For the Library of 
Christ Church; in which College he 
had the happiness of beginning his 
academical studies ; and to which he 
gratefully wishes perpetual prospe- 
rity, under a succession of Deans as 
worthy to preside as the present.” 

lt so happened that I had the ho- 
nour to be in company with a quon- 
dam Student of Christ Church, now 
an ornament of the House of Peers, 
soon after the decease of Dr. Jack- 
son, of whom his Lordship was pleas- 
ed to speak with high regard and 
esteem ; and then added, ** But the 
credit of putting every thing in ex- 


‘cellent order is due to Bagot; Jack- 


son had only to proceed in the track 
already marked out for him.” To 
this just —Saeng it is needless to 
add the suffrage of a Member of the 
same University, though not of the 
same House, who will ever love and 
revere the memory of Bishop Bagot; 
of whom it may be truly said, as it 
was of an ancient Sage, that “ to re- 
member Bishop Bagot is a lesson of 

virtue.” R.C. 

a 

Mr. UrBan, April 2. 
HAVE during my whole life been 
attached to Classical Literature, 
and its advancement has always been 
a favourite object with me. I have 
often congratulated myself on living 
at a time when, by the exertions of 
suund and acute Critics, the text of 
the Classic Authors is so greatly im- 
proved, that we are enabled to un- 
derstand and relish their beauties, of 
which, without the assistance of these 
able pioneers, we could ouly have en- 
tertained a faint and very imperfect 
idea. With these sentiments, the im- 
portance of Classical Studies has al- 
ways appeared to me great; and it is 
natural that I should have felt de- 
sirous that my own Country, so pre- 
eminent in other respects, should also 
shine in my favourite department of 
Litera- 
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Literature; and our possessing so 


many great Critica, whose names 
would have done honour to any age 
and country, has ever been a subject 
of pride and pleasure to me. Ger- 
many has also for many years justly 
boasted of the labours of her sons 
im restoring the remains of the Clas- 
sic Writers. 1 was tempted to visit 
that Country a short time ago, and 
became acquaioted with some of 
those emincat mea, whose studies 
have beev particularly directed to 
this class of Literature : | conver- 
sation with them :was mostly on lite- 
rary topics; and when speaking of the 
contemporary Critics of both Coun- 
tries, these Geutlemen did ample jus- 
tice to our Nation, and expressed 
themselves with the candour and 
praise due to our deservedly cele- 
brated men. But they also spoke 
with surprise of a taste for Classical 
Research not being more general 
amongst us, particularly as so many 
of our youth possessed the advan- 
tages of liberal education ; and they 
seemed to think that the number of 
our Countrymen who understood and 
valued the remains of Greece and 
Rome were comparatively very few. 
I could not but confess that we be- 
stowed less time and attention on 
the dead languages than themselves, 
and that they were certainly less ge- 
nerally understood by us. 

These conversations led me after- 
wards to reflect on the cause of the 
German nation being so much more 
devoted to Classical pursuits than the 
English, and I found various reasons 
conspired to produce such an effect. 
Their being obliged to abstain from 
political disquisition, and our ex- 
treme fondness for it, which so much 
withdraws the attention from more 
quiet pursuits, appeared to me as 
one cause. Another doubtless pro- 
ceeds from so many more of our Na- 
tion entering into Commercial en- 
fagements, which are tvo often al- 

wed to occupy us entirely, and to 
prevent our pursuit of literary at- 
tainments. ut a very principal 
cause proceeds, I am convinced, from 
their having possessed an advantage 
which | think we have not been 
ready enough to perceive; they have 
had elementary works in their own 
language, while we have been con- 
teut with the old system of gaining 
our knowledge from works in a dead 


one. But I am happy to perceive 
that this greatest of a obstructions 
to our acquaintance with the writers 
of antiquity, is fast sinking before us. 

Dr. Valpy, by his excellent Greek 
and Latin Grammars, in which the 
rules are written in our own tongue, 
has done much for our Schools. Dr. 
Carey's English work on “Latin Pro- 
sody” has smoothed the path to the 
attainment of that difficult subject. 
We have long enjoyed the benefit of 
Seale’s English Tract on Greek Me- 
tre, but the introduction of many 
vew metrical canons since his time, 
has rendered his work almost useless 
and perplexing to Students. Mr, 
Webb’s “ Elements of Greek Pro- 
sody and Metre,” written in Buglish, 
and recently published, has, however, 
removed this difficulty, and by the 
assistance of this useful and excellent 
guide, our youth may triumph over 
the obstacles which before prevented 
their obtaising a ready knowledge of 
that abstruse subject. Other Gen- 
tlemen have also written elementary 
works in English, of great value to 
learners; and it is my wish to encou- 
rage more to pursie this beneficial 
course, which induces me to trouble 
you, Mr. Urban, with this address. 
For the path to the Temple of Learn- 
ing being made less rugged, we may 
justly expect that the aumber of 
those will be greater who desire to 
enter her portal, and thus will Eng- 
lish Gentlemen be more generally 
furnished with sources of the highest 
entertainment, than they at present 
enjoy. 

With most earnest wishes for the 
good old cause of Learning, I re- 
main, yours, &c, J.H.S. ~ 

—_— 

Mr. Unnan, May 4. 

Sines invention of letters being one 

A of the most important branches 
of philological science, aod a subject 
of profound research, hath afforded 
an ample scope for disquisition among 
the learned. After all, Sir, there be- 
ing no certain monnment of alpha- 
betic writing known before the time 
of Moses, and the Law of the Two 
Tables, it seems the most safe to rest 
the subject as derived from that 
source and period. The invention of 
letters, however, did not rest with the 
production of the first and original 
writing by Moses, but -afforded a 
grand example for the CES 
o 
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of alphabetic writing among all na- 
tions in subsequent times even down 
to the present age, when Europeans 
travelling among ue of every 
country of the earth, and especially 
amoug unlettered aod barbarous na- 
tions, are found capable of reducin 

oral language to writing ; which is o 

all others the most convincing proof 
of the surprising advantages of alpha- 
betic writing, and its vast benefit to 
mankind, 

Universal learning, tugether with 
the Christian Religion, having for a 
! period taken its seat and esta- 
blishment in Western Europe, and 
the Art of Printing having contri- 
buted to the general diffusion of 
knowledge; the moderns having 
moreover improved the form of their 
books, by the almost universal ado 
tion of the Roman characters, which, 
for the simplicity of their construc- 
tion, and beauty of their shape, are 
likely to become the universal cha- 
racters for all oral languages that 
are now and may hereafter be re- 
duced to writing, it seems a subject of 
some importance to inquire more 
fully into the powers of our system 
of characters. 

The English Alphabet is a copy of 
the Roman, with little exception, 
perhaps the nearest copy of any ex- 
tant; aod, therefore, considering how 
many unlettered nations of Africa and 
America remain to be cultivated in 
the arts of civilization and humanity, 
and bow far knowledge may be in- 
troduced among them by the aid of 
letters, we should spare no pains to 
explore these elementary principles 
of state ng 

But, Sir, there is another very great 
and most desirable object to be had 
in view, and that is the decyphering 
of the whole Chinese language in the 
Roman characters; which, although 
first attempted in the elements of 
Fourmont, it is feared has not been 
sufficiently persevered in by his more 
competent successors, for want of 
duly cultivating the powers of the 
Alphabet ; and indeed of this we have 
some suspicion, in the difficulties the 
Jesuit Missionaries have experienced 
in their essays. The man who shall 
first translate into the Chinese lan- 
guage tie Pentateuch or New Testa- 
ment in alphabetic characters, will 
gain immortal bonours, and largely 
contribute to the civilization and 
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evangelization of that vast and popu- 
lous empire. Severa !writers have 
urged the utility of this plan for the 
advantage of scholars throughout 
Europe, in gaining a kvowledge of 
their langua books thus pre- 
pared, exclusive of other considera- 
tions. | shall here quote from one 
who has expressed himself in these 
terms: “ As long as the Chineseshall 
in writing make use of their present 
characters, they can be expected to 
make no progress in civilization. 
The necessary introductory step must 
be the giving them an Alphabet like 
our own, or the substituting in the 
room of their language that of the 
Tartars: the improvement made in 
the latter by M. De as is calew- 
lated to introduce this change.” 

Translations of the Holy Scriptures 
and Church books have alread been 
made in different languages of Asia, 
Africa, and America, and in the Ro- 
man characters. The Eoglish in Ame- 
rica have translated the Scriptures 
into the most barbarous and unculti- 
vated languages by the Roman cha- 
racters alone: the Dutch, Germans, 
and other European nations, have 
succeeded in the same manner in Asia 
end Africa *, and it is extremely pro- 
bable that the Roman letters will ul- 
timately prevail over more countries 
of the earth than the arms of Rome 
were ever able to conquer and hold 
in subjection to its powerful domi- 
njon. T.Y 

re 

Mr. Unpan, April 6. 
bree having favoured me in your 

Number for March (p. 259), by in- 
serting a specimen of an intended new 
Translation of the Psalms, induces 
me to pursue the subject. 

Having formerly indulged the too 
presumptuous idea of being able to 
give a new metrical Version of the 
Psalms of David, though the magui- 





* Mr. Elliot, an Englishman, surnamed 
the Apostle of the American Indians, 
translated and published the whole Bible 
in the native language of the Nutak ln- 
dians, and found the Enelish letters suffi- 
cient for this design. The Dutch have 
long ago translated the New Testament 
in the Malay language and Roman cha- 
racier, and sume other books; aud in 
Africa, the languages on the West and 
South coasts are receiving the Scriptares 
and other books, all prepared in the Re- 
man character, 


tude 
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being seriously persevered in; yet 
there is now a reason for sending you 
@ specimen of the manner in which it 
was begun. The reason is as follows: 
It has been suggested that an object 
of the highest consequence might be 
achieved, even the improvement of 
our Church Psalmody, by the follow- 
ing obvious means: if a selection 
were made of the best versions any- 
where in existence; if an adequate 
portion were extracted from each, 
e. g. three or four stanzas, but never 
more than six; if such as were faulty 
or imperfect were cautiously retouch- 
ed, and lastly, in cases where nothing 
sufficiently faithful or elegant seemed 
to offer itself (which cases would be 
numerous), new matter were at- 
tempted to be supplied, and if possi- 
ble, with proper spirit ; not, indeed, 
the whole of the Psalter, but a com- 
petent proportion of it, as the whole 
would be unnecessary, or perhaps re- 
dundant, since of some Psalms more 
than one portion must be admitted, 
and possibly two different versions of 
the same p » if both have suffi- 
cient merit; then it is hoped that one 
great peint would be attained towards 
the above grand object. 

Another requisite of the highest 
importance is the introducivg a suffi- 
cient variety of appropriate melodies, 
so as to remove the too prevailing 
sameness in Church-music, and to in- 
crease the effect of that enchanting 
part of the Divine Service. And for 
this department a near and dear friend 
of the writer, fully competent as to 
taste and experience, has kindly pro- 
mised to apply himself to the selec- 
tion of the best music, as well as to 
point out proper metres for its adapta- 
tion. 

In furtherance, then, of so great 
and good a work, my request to you, 
Mr. Urban, is, that as there are most 
probably many effusions of this sort, 
some perhaps highly meritorious, in 
so excellent ont long-established a 
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Miscellany as yours, you would be so 
obliging as to point out as many as 
can be recollected.. And when | con- 
template the number of learned Read- 
ers of your Work, and of contributors 
to it, and who enable it still to sup- 
rt its claim to being the first of 
onthly Publications, I cannot but 
indulge a hope that they will be sen- 
sible of something like a pride, or a 
duty, in promoting such an under- 
taking as is here contemplated. To 
any of these yore. the present 
applicant would be obliged by the in- 
formation, through your pages, where 
any single specimen may be found 
diffused amongst the works of our 
English Bards; or would request them 
to communicate, through your co- 
lumns, any happy effusions which may 
remain stillin MS. I say single spe- 
cimens, all or most of the regular Col- 
lections of Psalms having been al- 
ready consulted. B. N. T. 


A short Specimen of a New Transla- 
tion of the Psalms of David. 
Psat I, * 
I. 
Blest is the man whose wary steps 
All sinful paths decline ; 
While most he hates that scornful crew 
That mock at things divine. 
Il. 
Thrice blest if still he makes the laws 
Of God his prime delight ; 
Chief objects of his care by day, 
And of his thoughts by night. 
Ill. 
He, like some happy tree, whose roct 
By living streams is plac’d, 
Shall flourish in eternal bloom, 
With fruits luxuriant grac’d. 


IV. 
His work still prospers in his hands, 
Firm and secure he dwells, 
Not so the wicked,—them, like chaff, 
Each adverse blast dispels. 


From the great Judgment’s aweful seat 
Th’ ungodly shrink for fear ; 

And dread that day, when righteous men 
With rapt’rous hopes appear. 





¥ Itis proper to note that this first Psalm is merely prefatory to these divine Melo- 
dies; and what more appropriate Introduction can be conceived to a Book whose chief 
aim it is to inculcate virtue, and to deter from vice? And here we immediately see 
what was uppermost in the mind of the Royal penitent, as it ought to be in that of every 
one of us, viz. that essence of all Christianity, the redemption of the sins of mankind 
by Jesus Christ, then only in expectation, anda matter of faith, but now most merci- 


fully accomplished, and become a matter of knowledge. 


Psalmist foreknew that this was to be effected by the Son of God, who was to be 
son of his own family, according to the flesh; and he foreknew also, that this Divine 
Person and his holy religion would be persecuted by the Powers of this world. 


Vi. 


In particular, the Royal- 
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For God the good man deigns to know, 

Aod hastetis’to befriend. 
While sinners, thro’ their crooked paths, 

To sure perdition tend. 

—_——— 
Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 28. 
N Vol. LXXXIX. i. p. 22, in the 
Compendium of the History of 

Lincolnshire, it is stated that Sir Ed- 
ward Harwood, Knight, was born at 
Bourne in that county, This is a 
mistake, which has been evidently 
copied from Fuller. In his “ Eng- 
Jand’s Worthies in Church and State,” 
he writes, “ Sir Edward Harwood, 
born nigh Burn [Lincolnshire], was a 
valiant soldier aud a pious man. His 
having killed a man in a quarrel, put 
a period to all his carnal mirth. No 
possible provocations could afterwards 
tempt him to a duel: he refused all 
challenges with more honour than 
others accepted them, it being well 
known that he would set his foot as 
far in the face of his enemy, as any 
man alive. He was one of the four 
standing Colonels in the Low Coun- 
trys, and was shot at the siege of 
Mastricht, 1632.” This is the ac- 
count of Fuller, who seems to have 
inaccurately transcribed the informa- 
tion with which he was supplied by 
another. A small Tract was pub- 
lished in 1642, and is now very scarce, 
entitled ** The Advice of that worthy 
Commander Sir Edward Harwood, 
Colonell; written by King Charles his 
command, upon occasion of the 
French King’s preparation: and pre- 
sented in his life-time by his owne 
hand to his Majestic: Hitherto being 
a private Manuscript. Also a rela- 
tion of his Life and Death, &c.”" Lon- 
don, 4to, 1642. This Tract is in the 
Harleian Miscellany, vol. 1V. p. 2555 
and is quoted by Hume, in his * His- 
tory of England,” vol. V1. p. 178. 

Sir Edward Harwood was born at 
Hagburne in Berkshire, about the 
year 1586; in which place, and at 
Streatley and Goring, his family have 
occasionally resided, and possessed 
property almost to the present period. 

* His birth was gentile, and from a 
roote fit to enmgraft his future education 
and excellency ; furnished he was with 
such learning as his age was capable of ; 
his spirit (though sad enough) yet accom- 
panied with much natural mettal and 
courage, and look’t above other callings, 
to that which narrow-minded and ¢ffemi- 
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pate men close not with. He soon at- 
teuded the schoole of warre of those times, 
where quick and curious designes issued 
into dayly action and execution. There 
my Lord Veere, who could well distin- 
guish of men, cast his eye upon him, by 
whose favour, exhaled by his owne worth, 
he was not long ascending the usual step, 
whereon the warre placeth reward for its 
followers. They live, who know how 
dear hee was to that justly-lamented 
Prince Henry, who took such delight in 
bim, that his closset thoughts were open 
to him; from whom that noble Prince got 
no small advantage in his military way. 
He was also ever precious to King James 
of blessed memory, so also no lesse in 
the esteem of our now gracivus Soveraign, 
witnessing their royall affection toward 
him in severall expressions of their fa- 
vours. The illustrious Princesse, the 
Queene of Bohemia, who, hearing of his 
death, cried out in a great passion, * Ob, 
that uggly towne of Mastricht, that hath 
bereeved me of so faithfull a servant!’ 
Also, to that mirrour of his time, the last 
Lord Harrington, to whom he was so en- 
deared, that he offered to hazard estate, 
liberty, and life, for bis good, ax by divers 
of his letters still extant appeares, To the 
late Duke of Buckmgham, who, after the 
defeat of the Ile of Rhee, remembering 
what service hee did at Cadiz voyage, in 
bringing of the retreat, cried out, * Oh! 
Ned Harwood, Ned Harwood, that I had 
had thee here !’ To the last Lord Steward, 
to the old Earle of Southampton, to the 
late Earle of Bedford, to this now Earle of 
Essex, and to the now Earle of Leycester, 
who was sometime his Colonell, to the 
Earle of Warwick, to the Lord Carlton, 
and to most of the chief nobility of this 
kingdome, who-e letters, found among his 
papers, mention such real affection as is 
scarcely credible from men of their qua- 
lity. Neither was hee a little deare to 
that highly honoured lord, the Lord Cra- 
ven (who besice the late reall expression 
of love to his brother, and for his many 
great, noble, and pious workes, deserves 
to have his name written upon pillers of 
brasse), who, when he heard of his death 
(as was related to his brother), cast him- 
self on his bed, and cried out, * hee had 
lost his father !’ such was his love and af- 
fection of him. Moreover, when his death 
was noised in the army, there was such a 
general lamentation for his losse, that his 
Excellency was faine to send special! com- 
mand to still it, least the enemy should 
take courage, as thinking it were for some 
of greater quality. And his Excellency 
himself, when following the hearse, was 
heard to say to Count Earnest, ‘ He bad 
lost his right hand in the losse of Mon- 
sieur Harwood.’ His name amongst sou! - 
diers was, in omni ore, tanguvam mel suavis 
est, 
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est, ef tanquam instrumenta musica in con- 
vivio laulo. 

** Hee soone ascended (in the States’ 
service) to the highest step that English- 
men usually tread, and that was a Collo- 
nell, Religion, fidelity, and prowesse, so 
met in him, that there seemed a constant 
strife among them which should most ap- 
peare, and often shewed themselves toge- 
ther, by which he brooke the back of that 
proverb, Nulla fides pielasque viris qui 
casira sequuntur. His purse stood open 
to the advancement of every worke of 
piety in England and Holland. Hee gave 
a large summe annually to the redeeming 
i riations*, the ruine whereof was 
none of his least griefes. In the quelling 
the Arminian faction, hee alone was trust- 
ed with a message to King James ; and, 
upon his returv, Barnevell went to his 
last home. In the leaguer of the Busse 
‘he had the charge of the Velloe, when 
Picolominy was in the bowels of the coun- 
trey with 10,000 men; in which service 
hee watched thirty whole nights on horse- 
back, and never in that time came in bed, 
and, in conclusion, by his providence and 
vigilancy, discharged that great trust, and 
fully secured the countrey. At Cadiz 
voyage, which was a matter of trust and 
great difficulty, hee had imposed on him 
the charge of bringing up the reare, where 
the enemy setting upon many scattered 
troupes, hee brought them off with safety, 
by an honourable retreat. For want of 
which, at the Isle of Ree, how many brave 
English lost their lives, and our nation 
much of its honour. His valour was un- 
stained, as all the services he was in can 
beare large testimony thereof. To be 
short, hee was first hurt by a granade in 
the foot at Mastrich (a sufficient warrant 
fo have exempted him from the service 
for that day), yet would he not leave the 
prosecution of the designe, though often 
disswaded and advised of the great dan- 
ger he adventured by the worthy gentle- 
man Captaine Skippon, now Serjeaut- 
Major Geverall for the citie of London ; 
but going often into the trenches to view 
the enemy’s workes, in a scarlet coate, 
gave the enemy so faire a marke, that he 
received from the wall a sudden shot out 
of a small brasse piece, which struck him 
through the heart; and was from thence, 
by command of the Prince of Orange, car- 
ryed to the Hague, where he was interred 
with as much honour as ever was any that 
dyed in those parts, of his quallitie. Hee 





* “It is incredible what large sums 
were advanced in a short time toward so 
laudable a work.”’—Hist. of the Church, 
p. 301. His brother George Harwood, a 
merchant of London, was appointed, about 
1625, one of the twelve trustees for the 
purchase of impropriations. 
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was true to his principles (a rare virtue in 
this age). Hee was neither above nor be- 
low his calling, but very adequate and 
true unto it. Hee was a good man, a 
gvod souldier, a good Christian.” 

To this curious Tract is prefixed a 
short copy of verses in English, and 
another in Latin, “*1n Memoriam Coll. 
Harwood, Equitis Aurati;” written 
by his nephew, M. Draper. In 1651, 
on the report of King Charles fl. 
coming to Oxford, New College was 
fortified by Colonel Draper, who was 
then in the service of Cromwell. The 
manor of Silchester in Berkshire be- 
longed to his family, which was sold 
in 1700, by the Lady Draper (relict of 
Sir Thomas Draper, Knt. and Bart.) 
to Lord Blessington, an Irish Peer. 

Sir Edward Harwood was of an an- 
tient family, which had been settled 
in Berkshire for many generations. 

Sir Edward Harwood was at the 
fatal Battle of Prague, in Nov. 1620, 
where the Prince of Avhault, Genéral 
to the King of Bohemia, was With his 
whole army totally defeated. Of 
other military services in which he 
was engaged, sce “ Memoires de 
Frederic Henri de Nassau, Prince 
d’Orange, Depuis 1621 jusqu’en 
1646,” ** Histoire de la Vie et Actes 
memorables de Frederic Henry de 
Nassau, Privce d’Orange, Par. 1. 
commelyn Amsterdam, 1656 ;” “ The 
Commentaries of Sir Francis Vere,” 
1657; in which he is numbered a- 
mongst the most gallant captains of 
the age, ** whose effigies do at once 
both guard and adorn Kirby Hall, in 
Essex, where the truly religious and 
honourable the Lady Vere doth still 
survive, kept alive thus long by spe- 
cial providence, that the present age 
might more than read and remember 
what was true godliness in eighty- 
eight.” T. H. 

TE 

Mr. Unsan, May 6. 
VER since Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu’s idea, that “ mineral 
waters, which are provided by Na- 
ture, are the best, perhaps the only 
real remedies,” has grown pretty ge- 
neral, English Watering-places have 
become receptacles to which shoals 
of people rush, under the fusion of a 
summer sun, to produce refreshing 
dews for inordinate perspiration; and, 
with the full idea that health and 
pleasure are inseparable from these 
removes, 
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removes, to form the most intrepid 
resolutions to commit every thing 
that is foolish and fantastic, to injure 
the one and burlesque the other. It 
is not then extraordinary, that such 
places exhibit very much the extra- 
vagance of a sort of Saturnalia, or 
Olympic games. Taking the mass of 
the migrators that fill Bath, Brighton, 
Worthing, or Leamington, it will be 
found that the greater part are com- 

rsons with some super- 


ove of 
uous wealth, such variegated habits — 


as are rather uoder the slow refine- 
ment of successful business, than the 
cultivation of mental pursuits, and 
some sense, which is easily crushed 
and concealed by that vanity which is 
raised from the bottom, like fogs into 
an hazy atmosphere, by sudden ex- 
citation of mind, and the overpower- 
ing effects of novelty. It is not our 
object to trace all the Cheapside im- 
portance, or the rural exaggerations 
of fancy with which that respectable 
class persons, the Cockneys, ride 
away, on the Dispatch, the Comet, or 
the Dart, to sit under 


“ The shade of melancholy boughs,” 


in a hot day, catching flies; or to in- 
stitute races in poney carts, or boat 
matches in a calm offing; but on the 
contrary, to trace sume of those inad- 
vertencies which the humourist may 


observe, to affect the economy of 


health under this sudden revolution 
of habits. With all these notions 
which we have intimated, and a trite 
store of such precepts as inculcate 
the necessity of an immoderate con- 
sumptioa of country air, perpetual 
frolics in invigorating waves, fragrant 
rides over ambrosial fields, a chase 
after zephyrs under a vertical sun in 
the dog-days, a sea-breeze loaded 
with dust, and an imbecile lounge in 
a library or on a moonlight beach ; 
and bowels to be “ kept eternally 
open” by a free use of the local be- 
verage (a saline spring or marine wa- 
ter); it is notat alt extraordinary that 
we witness very disappointing de- 
rangements of health at Wateriog- 
places. How often is the mistake at 
last explained in the language of cho- 
lera morbus, that unspeakable state 
of dilemma, that interesting state 
of intestine commotion, which may 
continue like the long and lasting 
afflictions of imbibing bad London 
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orter, till no intestines arg left. 
or are we describing any thing 
that reflects the charm of wmelan- 
choly or the dignity of prief ner the 
saddened sentiment of encouraged 
care, but the boisterous reality of 
downright spasms, beyond the power 
of musk and asafeetida, or the aro- 
matic properties of four draughts a 
day, and for which nothing can be 
prescribed but attention to a few sim- 
ple circumstances. With invalids, the 
waters to which they resort are pre- 
supposed to possess all the satisfac- 
tory and hyperbolical qualities of a 
quack medicine, from the power of 
curing diseases exactly opposite, up 
to the unusual but attested properties 
(according to the celebrated Mr. Mat- 
thews) of uniting bodies which have 
been blown by the explosion of gun- 
owder mills to innumerable atoms. 
ith such easy expectations we see 
Thetisses in robes of deepest blue, 
trne heathen descendants of that god- 
dess, dipping wounded Achilleses to 
render them for ever invulnerable; 
the wicked parting the waters to re- 
ceive carthly immortality, the morose 
to sweeten their dispositions, the hy- 
pocondriac to recover his spirits, and 
the melancholy to wash off his tears, 
those who are penitent of filth to be- 
come clean, and the lady prone to 
fainting without reason, to familiarize 
away the propensity; some to excite 
cold, others warmth, and the lover, 
by tepid affusion, to cool the super- 

natural temperature of his affection. 
We have been pleased with a little 
work of Dr. Patrick Mackenzie on 
Mineral Waters and Bathing; such a 
work familiarized will t to give 
consistency to these aquatic opera- 
tions. It would also supersede the 
habit of being implicitly misguided 
by those local guides of small Topo- 
graphers, in which interested repre- 
sentalions convey much about the 
same kind of information as the pro- 
spéctus of a covjuror, e. g. Swift's 
Wonder of Wonders. We recollect, 
in the idle ** crooning over” of one of 
these modest books in the style and 
talent of the celebrated Warren, hav- 
ing seco the valetudinary “* myrtus in 
tittore” of Virgil called in as a poten- 
tial proof of superior climate, and a 
green area 20 fect by 10, as Walcott- 
terrace, or as in Newington-road, mis- 
named “ rwra oppidi,” or countries in 
town, 
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towa, with something asserted about 
the salubrity of this, that, and the 
other, with an equal share of impu- 
dence, false judgment, and erroneous 
persuasion. Such productions should 
never be purchased (except out of 
charity), uvless written by men of 
ounslind talent. Books even like 
Dr. Mackenzie's must be defective, 
from their nature. Under Sea he 
has not omitted, however, to notice 
the irritation of the stomach and 
bowels, which arises from the foolish 
practice of descending to a sea-beach, 
and drinking upon the spot sea- water, 
though every drop is poison, in its 
state of mechanical mixture with sele- 
nite, floating particles of alge and 
fuci, and its integrant combination of 
muriate of soda,— 
* An article” 
Ad infinitum “ cathartical.” 

The power of this latter, as rather 
too permanent a stimulus to the 
bowels, is shown by the effect of its 
addition to Glauber’s and the Epsom 
salt with maguesia, the factitious 
Cheltenham salt. We would sug- 
gest, that information, gathered from 
sources where the mercenary advan- 
tages. of exaggeration did not sway, 
would be invaluable ; and which an 
disinterested man of medical mind, 
who had lived five years io a place, 
might furnish. We do not mean the 
puffs of inhabitant idlers, nor Jewish 
and illiterate tradespeople, but the 
impartial inductions of experience 

reflection. There are many facts 
relating to Watering-places that can- 
not be anticipated by the a@ priori 
reasoning of the analytic chemist, nor 
elicited by a golden line to the glaring 
suaviler in modo of the place apothe- 
cary. Thus Bishop Watson was con- 
gratulated by a man at the well of a 
mineral spring, as nearly as we recol- 
lect, that he was not cured of the 
gout, for which he had used the wa- 
ters; since all who had been, in his 
knowledge, died immediately after- 
wards: this was rather an important 
tale to an arthritic. Nothing lies so 
deep as Truth! We knew a lady die 
of phrenitis from walking with her 
bonnet off just after sea-bathing, the 
effect of quick evaporation on a sus- 
ceptible brain. Others lay the foun- 
dations for pulmonary affections yy 
bathing in wet machines, in whic 
the veneral horripilatio strikes like 
death: yet the former. of these in- 
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discretions is rather difficult to find 
related in any simple work ou the 
subject, though it may ofter and 
easily happen. Such simple but less 
important details are necessary in a 
work of this kind, as that a small 
quantity of Epsom or other neutral 
purgative salis, largely diluted, ope- 
rates much more than a larger quan- 
tity in saturated solution; that the 
bevefit derived from the Cheltenham 
watersdepends on the immediately sub- 
sequeat exercise, (sce Stone on Dis- 
eases of the Stomachs) that the cure 
of cachexies and scrophulous affec- 
tions are remedied much more by sea 
air than sea water, which is certainly 
the case according to our observa- 
tion, though we think that sea water 
possesses much more stimulating pro- 
yerties than the factitious water, or 
in itself than Dr. Mackenzie seems 
to admit. The influence of the air 
above, as well as the waters beneath, 
should be considered; the virtues that 
have been attributed to the Hotwell 
Waters in consumption, is probably 
more owing to the density of the at- 
mosphere*, (See Mansford on Con- 
sumption.) The fact which Dr. 
Mackenzie mentions, that all waters 
are medicinal which approach to the 
greatest purity, might suggest the 
artificial purification of water, though, 
for our parts, however pure it may 
be rendered, it is not our intention to 
come into the system of Dr. Lambe, 
and dispense with all artificial bever- 
ages, if not impelled by grim ne- 
cessity. We readily conjoin with Drs. 
Willan (see his Hist. of the Epidemics 
of 1796, &c.) Clarke, and Mackenzie, 
in recommending tepid and warm 
baths on a large scale, as formerly in 
antient Rome and modern Russia. 
The latter in many of our country 
towns, are, though indispensible in 
many cases, scarcely known. They 
would probably be as excellent pre- 
ventatives of contagious acute dis- 
eases, as cold bathing is as a general 
tonic t. We are rather inclined to 
deem Dr. Jameson's opinions, which 
are adduced by Dr. Mackenzie, to be 
inadmissible ; without any theory of 





® According to Dr. Armstrong, the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen of the Harrowgate 
and Dinsdale waters produces a specific 
effect in phthisis. 

+ Public Baths are constructing on a 
large scale at Leeds, according to Dr. 
Ruuter, Edi:b, Medical Journal, No. 59. 
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patrefaction going on in living bo- 
dies, they are sufficient motives for 
bathing. Dr. Mackenzie, in p. 130, 
has not seemingly laid sufficient stress 
on the foolish practice of wrapping. 
We hope that in a future edition he 
will notice the newly-discovered Spa 
at Gloucester, hardly exceeded by 
the Poutrin Spring in the bulk of 
carbonic gas in a given quantity, of 
any other mineral water in saline con- 
teats.— Under Tunbridge and else- 
where, he has once or twice inadver- 
tently departed from his simplicity of 
style, and explicit aids.— He has 
placed, in pp. 126—8, the tepid and 
warm bath at 92°, the tepid is rated 


* at the mean 82°, the warm at 96°. 


We have beén led by our interest in 
the subject, ipto a more general and 
desultory discussion than first intend- 
ed, but Dr. Mackenzie and our Read- 
ers will appreciate the purpose. 
Kent Road. J. Fosnrooxs. 
a 
Mr. Urnpan, May 2. 

HE annexed View (see Plate II.) 

represents a portion of the re- 
mains of the Mouastery of the Grey 
Fruegs, or Mendicants, which was gue 
of the most suburb conyertual esta- 
blishments in the Metropolis. «It was 
of the order of St. Francis, and was 
founded by Johan Ewin, mercer, about 
the year 1225. A full ‘account of it 
may be seen in Sirype’s Stowe; and 
an abridged notice of it in Peonant’s 
London. On the Dissolution, the 
fine Church belonging to this house, 
having been spoiled of its orvaments 
for the King’s use, was made as‘store- 
house for French prizes, and the mo- 
numents either sold or mutilated. 
Henry VIII. just before his death, 
grauted the Convent, &c. to the City, 
and caused the Church to be opened 
for Divine Service. The Church was 
burot in 1666; aod rebuilt by Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

The buildings belonging to the 
Monastery were afterwards applied 
by Edward V1. to the use of Curisr’s 
Hospitar*, one of the Royal founda- 





* A good account of the Hospital, with 
a full description of the curious Paintings 
in the Hall, Court Room, &c. will be found 
in Malcolm’s “ Londinium Redivivum,” 
vol. IIL. pp. 350—373 ; and an interesting 
“ Brief History of Christ’s Hospital” is 
noticed in our Review for the present 
Month. Eprr. 


Gexr. Mac. May, 1820. 
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tions endowed by thet youlhful aad 

well-disposed Monarch. Parts of the 

old Convent, with the Cloisters, are 
yet remaining; but a great portiou 

(including the whole South front) was 

rebuilt in the 17th century, under the 

direction of Sir Christopher Wren ; 
and other parts have been since mo- 
dernized. The building shown in the 

View is one of the Wards of the Hos- 

pital, sitaate dt the Western extre- 

mity of the old punticg facing the 

Soath; as seén from what is called 

the New Play-ground. The Mathe- 

matical-school was founded by Charles 

II. The Writisg-school was founded 

in 1694 by Sir John Moore, whose 

statue is in front of the building. The 

Grammar-school was rebuilt only a 

few yearsago; partly by a benefaction 

of Joba Smith, Esq. whose portrait 
ornaments the upper school. 

It has been the wish of the Go- 
vernors of this ay we ny nar for 
some years re to rebuild 
the Hospit ; ant hangs + Se 
have been entered into for that pur- 
pore 5 but the great expence has 
nitherto deterred them from com- 
mencing the work. N. R. &. 

asa 
LONDINIANA. 

Being « Collection of Fragments, 
Anccdotes, and Remarks, relative 
to Lonpon, from various sources, 

This ancient City, — 

How wanton sits she, amidst Nature’s 

smiles ! 

Nor from her bighest turrets has to view 

Byt golden landscapes and luxuriant 

scenes, 

A waste of wealth, the storehouse of the 

world! Young. 


: Tue Tempice Cnurcn 
Was founded by the Templars in the 
time of Kiog Heary II. upon the 
model of the Holy Sepulchre at Je- 
rusalem. The square choir. was built 
afterwards, The group of Kuighis 
in the circle are not known with any 
certainty, One of them was thought 
to be Geoffroy de*Magnuaville, Earl 
of Essex in 1184 (King Stephen), The 
Coffin of a ridged shape is the tomb 
of William Plantagenet, fifth son of 
Henry lil. It is conjectured that 
three of the others are, William Earl 
of Pembroke, and his sons William 
and Gilbert, likewise Earls of Pem- 
broke in the year 1219, &. 
Pennant. 
Tus 











eget 
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‘ Tue Moxumenrt. 
The celebrated Duke of Bucking- 
“ ham is said to have writtev on the 
Monument, in chalk, the following 
lines : 
* Here stand I, 
The Lord knows why. 
But if I fall 
Have at ye all.” 
Tae Coronation. 

The first Coronation Ceremonial 
recorded to have been performed in 
the Metropolis was that of Edmund 
Irouside, 1016. 


Sir Tuomas Gresuam, 

who built the Royal Exchange, was 
the son of a poor woman, who left 
him in a field when an infant, but 
the chirping of a grasshopper leading 
a boy to the place where he lay, his 
life was preserved. From this cir- 
cumstance the future Merchant took 
the Grasshopper as his Crest; and 
heoce the cause of that insect being 
placed over the Royal Exchange. 


Ancient RESIDENCES. 
Stationers’ Hall was formerly the 
house of John Duke of Bretagoy and 
Earl of Richmond, in the reigns of 


~ Edward II. and III. and the Earls of 


Pembroke in Richard II. and Heury 
VI. and Lord Abergavenny in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign. The touse was de- 
stroyed in 1666, and the present Hall 
erected.—A little to the West of V int- 
ners’ Hall, Thames-street, lived John 
Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, Lord High 
Treasurer. In Thames-street also 
lived Lord Hastings, beheaded by 
RichardlIIl. Edward the Black Prince 
lived in a house opposite the Monu- 
ment. Tower Royal, Watling-street, 
was the residence of King Stephen, 
and afterwards of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, adherent of Richard lil. In 
the place where the present Exeter 
*Change stands, formerly stood Bur- 
leigh or Exeter House, where lived 
and died the great Statesman, Lord 
Burleigh; and close by, in Exeter- 
street, lived the *“ Unfortunate” Earl 
of Essex*. 

William Earl of Craven, the most 
accomplished Nobleman of his age, 
married Elizabeth, widow of the Kirc- 
tor Palatine, and Queen of Bohemia; 
and lived in Drury Lane, 6n the spot 





* In Devereux Court is a bust of his 
Son, the Parliamentary General against 
Charles I. 


where Craven Buildings now stands. 
Richard Neville, the ** King Making” 
Earl of Warwick, lived in Warwick 
Lane. His Statue is now in the frout 
of a house there. 
Streets 1x Lonpon IN THE 
Saxon Tres. 

London is mentioned by Bede as 
the Metropolis of the East Saxons 
in the year 504, lying on the banks 
of the Thames, *‘ the emporium of 
many people coming by sea and land.” 
Io a grant dated 889, a Court in Lon- 
don is conveyed ** at the ancient stony 
edifice, called by the Citizens hwet 
mundes stone from the public strect 
to the wall of the same Cityt. From 
this we learn, that so early as A.D. 
889, the Walls of London existed. 

In 857 we find a conyeyance of a 
place in London, called “ Ceolmun- 
dinge haga,” not far from the West 
Gate +. This West Gate may have 
been either Temple or Holboro Bars, 

Ethelbaid, the Mercian King, gave 
a court in London between two streets 
called Tiddberti- street and Savin- 
street §. 

Dock Lane, 

From a passage in one of Oldham’s 
satires, Duck-lane seems to have been 
famous for refuse book-shops: 

“ And so may’st thou perchance pass up 
e and down [and Town 
And please awhile th’ admiring Cowt 
Who after shall in Duck-lane shops be 
thrown.” 
Lone Acre. 

Among the entries in the Council- 
books of the time of Edward VI. is 
the mention of a grant from the King 
to the Earl of Bedford, and his heirs 


_male, of the Covent Garden and the 


meadow ground, called “ the Long 
Acre.” 
Ferrer Lane. 

Fetter should be Faitour Lane, a 
term used by Chaucer for a lazy idle 
fellow. It occurs as early as the 37th 
of Edward Ill. when a patent was 
granted for a toll traverse towards 
its improvement. The condition in 
which it remains certainly warrants 
the etymology—Stow agrees in it. 

Hexzovurn. 

Holebourne is noticed in the Domes- 

day Survey, where the King is said 


+ Heming, 42. t Hems, 41. 

§ Dugd. Mon. Aug. vol. L. p. 138.— 
Turner’s History of the Anglo Saxons, 
vol. IV. p. 237. 
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to bave two Cottages which pay xxd. 


_ @ year to his vice-comes.—Tanner, in 


the Notitia Monastica, refers to a 
charter dated so long back as 1287, 
in which the grant of a place near 
Oldbourne, where the Black Friars 
had before dwelt, to Henry de Lacy 
Earl of Lincoln is recited*. Henry 
de Lacy died here in 1312, and upou 
its site the older part of Lincolo’s-ina 
has since arisen. 


Evy House. 

Here, according to Stowe, died 
Feb. 3, 1399, John of Gaunt Duke 
of Lancaster. 

It seems from the following pas- 
sage in Stow’s Annals, that the gar- 
dens here were famous for producing 
fine strawberries. He says, speaking 
of Richard I11.—** And after a little 
talking to them, he said to the Bi- 
shop of Ely, * My Lord, you have 
very good strawberries at your gar- 
dea in Holborn, I require you to let 
me have a messe of them?’ ‘ Gladly, 
my Lord,’ quoth he, ‘ would to God | 
had some better thing as ready to 

our pleasure as that,’ and therewith 
e sent his servant in all haste for a 
messe of -strawberries.”—This cir- 
cumstance has been minutely copied 
by Shakspeare in his play of Richard 
the Third, where he puts the follow- 
ing words in that Prince’s mouth : 
* My lord of Ely, when I was last in Hol- 
bourne, 
1 saw good strawberries in your Grace’s 
garden there, 
Ido beseech you send for some of them.” 


Durivg the Civil Wars this house 
was converted into an Hospital, as 
appears by an entry in Rushworth, 
vol, Il. part iv. page 1097: “ The 
Lords concurred with the Commons 
in a message sent up to their Lord- 
ships, for Ely House in Holbourne to 
be for the use of the sick and maimed 
soldiers.” — (Grose’s “ Antiquities of 
England and Wales.”) 


Beaumont's Inn. 

The situation of Beaumont’s Inn, 
perhaps, is not now to be ascertained. 
It stood in the parish of St. Benedict, 
in the ward of Baynard’s Castle, and 
belonged to Sir William Beaumont, 
kot. Viscount Beaumont; and was 

ranted in the Ist year of King Edw. 
V. to Lord Hastings. 





* Chart. 15 Edw. I. m. 6. 
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Covar or ExcusqueEr. 

The old ornamented tapestry which 
hangs over the Judicial Seat ia this 
Court was ee nig a coveriig to 
Queen Elizabeth’s state beds, and sold 
by one of the domestics of the palace 
at that time to the Upholsterer then 
fitting up that Court. 


Tuarnmitet Street, 

or Turnbull Street, near Cow Cross, 
West Smithfield, appears to have been 
a place of very iil-repute about two 
centuries ago. Nash in “ Pierce Pe- 
nilesse his supplication,” commends 
the sisters of Turnbull-street to the 
patronage of the Devil. 

In Middleton's Comedy, called 
“Any thing for a quiet Life,” a 
French Bawd says, “ J’ay une fille 
qui parle un peu Francois; elle con- 
versera avec vous, a la Fleur de Lys 
en Turnmille-street.” 1t is mentioned 
in Shakspeare’s Henry IV. part ii. 
and occurs in the “ Kaight of the 
Burniog Pestle,” by Beaumont and 
Fletcher : 

“This my Lady dear 
I stole from her friends in Turnbull-street.” 

We also find it stigmatized in the 
** Scornful Lady,” a Comedy by the 
same Authors. 


Rarcuirr Hien Way. 

Sir Robert Cotton told Weever of 
a chest of Jead found in Ratcliffe 
Field, in Stepney Parish, the upper 
part garnished with scalop shells, and 
a crotister border.—At the head and 
foot of the Coffin stood two jars, three 
feet long, and on the sides a number 
of bottles of glistering red earth, 
some painted, and many great phials 
of glass, some six some eight square, 
having a whitish liquor io them. 
Within the chest was the body of a 
woman (as the surgeons judged by 
the skull). On either side of her 
were two sceptres of ivory, 18 inches 
ong, and on her breast a little figure 
of Cupid, neatly cut in white stone. 
And among the bones were two pieces 
of jet, with round heads, in the form 
of nails, three inches long.—(Gough, 
Sep. Mon. vol. I. p. 64. Weever, 
Fun. Mon. p. 30.) 


Gittseun SrReer. 
Giltspur Street (says Stow) was 
formerly called Kuight-rider Street, 
aod both that by Doctors Commons, 
and this for the same reason; the 
Knights, with their gilt spurs — 
a 
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that way fro the Tower Royal, to 
eotertain the King and his Nobles 
with Justs abd Tournaments in Smith- 
field. They rode from Tower Royal 
through Great and Little Knight- 
rider Streets, up Creed Lane to Lud- 
gate, and thence up Giltspur Street 

io Smithfield. G. Creep. 

a 

Mr. Urpan, April 19. 
* G@)PEAK of me as you find,” is a 
maxim sanctioned by general 
approbation; and if one who has been 
a Clergyman upwards of forty years, 
and, for more than half that time, 
constantly resident on a benefice in 
the midst of Dissenters, is at all en- 
titled to regard, 1 am fully per- 
svaded, that if, in the Letter signed 
“ Crericus Ecciestm ANGLICANAR” 
(1819. ii. 597.) a direct negative were 
given to every observation in praise 
of Dissenters, and to every remark in 
dispraise of the Clergy (their * su- 
piveness,” their “ hauteur,” their want 
of “ familiarity,” and hospitality to- 
wards the *‘ inferior part of the body,” 
and their “unwillingness to give them 
advice,’’)thestatement would be much 
nearer the trath, than it is al present. 
“An anecdote” is related “ of a 
Clergyman in Glamorganshire, who 
had not been three months absent 
from his parish for the space of 35 
ears; the consequence of which,” 
t is suid, “* was, that there was nota 
Dissenter in the whole parish.” Far 
be it from me to wish to undervalue 
the important duty of residence in the 
Parochial Clergy, knowing, as I do, 
that in a populous parish, not a day, 
and scarcely an hour passes, in which 
the Clergyman is not wanted, or con- 
sulted, by Dissenters as well as others 
(if there are Dissenters in the parish) 
in some of their temporal or spiri- 
tual concerns. But the sources of 
Dissent are far more deep, and of a 
very different nature from what your 
Correspondent seems to imagine. The 
Apostle reckons “ heresies” among 
the works of the flesh (Gal. v. 20.) ; 
and while the guilt of schism (no tri- 
vial matter, if the Scriptures are to 
be regarded) attaches to all Dissent- 
ers, there are few of them, 1 fear, 
whose erring doctrines, if not abso- 
lutely involved in Heresy, do not ap- 
proach the ambiguous confines of that 
tremendous siu. The first sin of man 
was pride; and in the school of Christ, 
wheace alone remedies for every sin 


are attainable, the first fessén is hu- 
mility. Whenever the Gospel is 
taught in all its extent and all its pu- 
rity, men of impure, opiniative, un- 
subdued minds will oppose and con- 
tradict it. Our Lord was deserted 
by many of his Disciples. The Apostles, 
in their day, were in like manner for- 
saken by many of their followers; 
and if you could place, Apostolical 
men, a Hooker, or a Herbert, in every 
parish in the Kingdom, I do not say, 
that unity and truth would not pre- 
vail more than at present; but of 
this I have no doubt, that even then, 
while men are such as they are, and 
the times such as they are, Dissenters 
would be numerous. 

Take a few specimens of their 

maxims and notions. A Dissenter, 
not of the lowest rank, said, * If 
our Keligion were established, I 
would be on the other side.” “* Why 
should he have so much, and I so lit. 
tle?” ‘* What is he but a map, like 
myself?” ‘I would have an opinion 
of my own, and judge for myself”’— 
when the question has been one by 
no means connected with any essea- 
tial article, either of faith or prac- 
tice, and, at the same time, such asthe 
self-erected judge was just as com- 
petent to decide upon, as to find out 
the Longitude. 
i. Of the ** harmony and affection sub- 
sisting among the different sects of 
Dissenters,” I know nothing, except 
that they are reported to have a So- 
ciety in London for defending aod 
promoting the holy business of Dis- 
sent, or, as they call it, “ the Dissent- 
ing Interest,” throughout the King- 
dom. 

You would not have been troubled 
with this letter, had not some of your 
Correspondents, by referring, with 
apparent approbation, to the com- 
munication of C. E. A. given it a 
consequence, to which, in itself, it 
was scarcely entitled. 

Yours, &. A Counrry Rector. 

—_—— 

Mr. Ungan, April 1. 
S the Author of “ Waverley” has 
received such universal applause, 
it is needless to declaim on bis merits, 
and perhaps it were dangerous to men- 
tion his faults. On this account | own 
that I feel some compunction in say- 
ing that [ think there is a very glar- 
ing, absurdity in that Author's last pro- 
duction, termed “ The eae of 
is 
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This Work, we are indueed to believe, 
isa History of the Abbey of St. Mary's, 
the Ruins of which are now to be seen 
at the Village of Feonaquair in Scot- 
land. When I have been reading of 
Characters introduced in this book, 
which our Historians have taught me 
to consider as true, I am surprized to 
find them rendered fabulous, by bein 
described in the same Chapterin which 
a preternatural appearance is — 
a fortune. What can be more absar 
than to say that a man, awake, and 
in his senses too, should see an airy 
vision in the shape of a Woman, who, 
after having sung several very wild 
songs, vanishes away ? But this is not 
seen only once; Halbert sees it three 
times successively, and consults it 
concerning his fate; and on one oc- 
casion, after having told him his for- 
tune in strains worthy of the famous 
Pythia, it causes him to burn his arm 
in a certain supernatural fire, and, by 
one touch of its hand, heals it. Again, 
a grave is unaccountably found by 
two men, who are about to fight, 
and ere night no traces of it left: 
one of the combatants being pierced 
through the body, after having lain 
apparently dead fur some time, is 
lost, and appears in the evening with 
his wound healed. And all this is 
told in a history; no poetical fiction, 
Mr. Urban, but historical fact. 

Livy knew, that not even Pagans 
would credit him with regard to those 
prodigies which he sv often relates ; 
therefore, to preserve his reputation, 
he expresses himself in some such 
manuer as this, “* Augebaut metum 
prodigia ex pluribus simulocis nunci- 
ata.” But this Author, to a moreep- 
lightened age, asserts the incredibi- 
lity which I have above stated. 

But, supposing this work is not 
what it aspires to, supposing that in- 
stead of a History it be a Novel, and 
on that account may deal in fictions ; 
yet still that does not justify any 
thing that is so improbable as I have 
here remarkéd. Horace says, 

“ Ficta, voluptatis causa, sint proxima 
veris.”” 

This rule of that great Critic has 
been in this book most certainly 
violated; and in such a way that I 
cannot find excuse for it myself, and 
therefore have written this in hopes 
that some of your Correspondents 
will show me a cause, if it be possible, 
why this is not unnataral. R. S. 


Benefits of Education. 
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Mr. Unsan, May 3. 
OTWITHSTANDING the gene. 
rous efforts of theughtful and 
opulent persons in this Metropolis, 
aod throughout this populous Em- 
pire, to establish National Schools 
for the education of the young child- 
ren of the puors; the depravity of the 
youth of that class has increased in 
a considerable degree, though not 
coequal ;—there must be assuredly 
some radical deficiency either in the 
inducements offered for their instruc- 
tion, or in its effect. Its ulility de- 
pends on these points, which there- 
fore deserve the highest considera- 
tion by those who laudably devote 

their talents to these investigations. 
In visiting several of these Schools, 
I have greatly rejoiced to see the 
early ardoar of youth devoted to the 
main object that would qualify them 
for useful and honest callings as their 
years advance—it has afforded me 
unspeakable gratification to see them 
take pleasure in obtaining a koow- 
ledge of their lessons, and the mean- 
ing of them,—to remark a studious 
care to “ make their sum right” 
before they ventured to “ shew it 
up ;” and a glad —— when they 
had overcome what had at first pre- 
sented itself as an insuperable diffi- 
culty in the question, which they 
thought “ so hard 5” these indications 
of spirit in their education offered a 
full answer to all that has been ad- 
vanced by specalatists against the sys- 
tem in general; and when I have seen 
them turn readily to any reference in 
their Bible or Testament, and not 
only read well, but answer intelli- 
gently to any question which they 
could not have been prepared to ex- 
pect; and afterwards, at the close of 
their school-hour, to join their com- 
panions in prayers and in bymus be- 
fore they departed, I have assured 
myself that the souls of these child- 
ren must be saved from roin!— 
their school-conduct and their inno- 
cence were edification for myself !— 
But 1 turn to the melancholy reverse 
of the picture—I see children of the 
same age and class dragged hefore 
the Magistrate, and punished for the 
most depraved, and even experienced 
wickedness; —1 hear their replies, 
masked with cunning and craft far 
beyond their years.—I see them 
laugh in their sleeve at confinement ; 
and if they shrink at the lash, they 
say, 
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say, “they knew they could not be 
haoged for it.” 1f 1 follow to the 
Old Bailey, 1 read a long calendar of 
Criminals under 15, and some at 12 
or 10 years of age! 1 tura with 
horror from this melancholy fact ; 
aud, hoping to find some argument 
in extenuation, I learn that this is 
now, not a new case, but is the 
course of every day’s experience.— 
Tell me then, Mr. Urban,—for among 
your numerous and able Correspon- 
deats I am well aware one will be 
found to unlock this mystery, and shew 
a@ cause why the influence of early 
education does not spread farther 
than the Schools—why, as I have 
been told none of these scholars are 
foued in those wretched calendars of 
sin and woe, do they not go as Mis- 
sionaries among the purlieus of fraud, 
and bring into —— these juve- 
nile ministers of Satan—why does not 
their own example touch those who, 
one might suppose, are their com- 
panioos aud acquaintance ?—why do 
not the Directors of these Schvols, 
who take so much and laudable pains 
in their promotion, and in the cul- 
tivation of truth and goodness amongst 
them, divide into several walks of 
the Capital and its suburbs, and, as 
the“ Stranger’s Friends,” seek and save 
that which is lost ?—and why do not 
the more studious, who devote their 
study to such arrangements, suggest 
some method by which the benefit 
of the Schools may be so extended 
as to recover from ruin those early 
students of mischief and depredation ! 
—This imperious call of duty, to reu- 
der our works consistent will, | hope, 
produce from some of your fellow- 
citizens an effectual method of blunt- 
ing the fiery darts of evil. A. H. 


EE 


Tour tHrovcu ENGLAND AND 
ScoTLanD. 


(Concluded from p. 315.) 


peewee adieu to my Scotch 
friends, from whom I separated 
with regret, pleased with the so- 
briety of their manners, and their 
steady conduct; I pursued my rout 
to a place that has given an aching 
heart to many a parent; and if I ob- 
ject more particularly to one thing 
than another, it is the abominable 
system of matrimony upon an anvil, 
and uniting persons by the means of 
an horseshoe-maker. Gretna Green 
was the only place passed on the 
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North side the Tweed in disgust, and 
it arose from this contemptible adop- 
tion of means for an honourable con- 
nexion between the sexes. I must 
also observe, that my a were 
somewhat shocked at the naked feet 
and ancles of the females, fearing that 
they would be lacerated by sharp 
stones, avd bruised by hard roads. 
My frieod observed, “‘ that they re- 
quired not my sympathy ; observe,” 
says he, * their feet are perfect, free 
from wounds, and capable of the 
greatest freedom of action, better, 
Sir, than yours and mine, which have 
been cramped in the cobbler’s stocks 
from our infancy.” As facts speak 
louder than words, I was silent. The 
Borderers, however, determined still 
to be in opposition, adopted on the 
English line thick clumsy heavy o 

pressive wooden shoes; and in t 

towns I found the term “ clogger” 
written up as a branch of business, 
and a delectable one it seems to be. 

Having entered Carlisle, and walk- 
ing sedately about to take a view of 
the City, I was insulted by a drunken 
Elector, for it was during the egree- 
able time of the General Election that 
I found myself in this pleasant situ- 
ation.—I expostulated ; the reply was, 
** all was fair at an Election ;” now I 
thought otherwise; for meeting two 
out of three tipsy, 1 thought all was 
foul ; and felt comfortable (that is ne- 
gatively so) that we had not yet im- 
proved so far as to have Annual Elec- 
tions or General Suffrage. 

A fresh day brought fresh ideas and 
fresh circumstances. Happily for us 
mortals, we do not here ‘ continue 
in one stay;” events are but passing, 
and we ought to make them as agree- 
able or as pleasant as we can. To at- 
tain to the first, we are to be atten- 
tive to duty; and walking past the 
venerable red stone Cathedral of the 
time of red-haired William Rufus, I 
attended Divine Service on a Prayer- 
day ;— the simple Choristers, some 
with fine expressive countenances, 
gave me vew feelings, new ideas, and 
completely did away the unpleasant- 
ries of the City—a few pious women 
and myself were the Congregation. 
Such characters were to be found 
when Christianity was in its infancy ; 


.they were to be found at the foot of 


the Cross, when all else had fied! 
and they are still to be found in our 
weck-day worship, where male idlers 
seldom are seen. To such women as 

these, 
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these how much are we indebted! 
to such as these, who have been heads 
of families, bow much good may be 
traced, to Individuals, to Families, 
and to our Country! Whether! was 
noticed as a stranger seated in an 
antieat stall, 1 cannot say; but I felt 
the Anthem from the 12ist Psalm, 
and verses 7 and 8, as exceedingly 
appropriate to my present case; and 
the consequent aspirations of grati- 
tude were made. Farewell to the mo- 
mentary acrimony arising from the 
insult in the street ; and welcome gra- 
titude; from a sense of duty, and 
thanks to these good Choristers, for 
occasioning the proper selection of it. 

Returning homeward, after an ex- 
tended ramble of 1100 miles in 35 
days, not-having had for so many years 
an absence from business, I will beg 
leave to conclude with the following 
neat little Epitaph, taken from the 
Cathedral-yard. 

On R. and M. Barty, aged 3 years. 

« Ere Sin could blight, or Sorrows fade, 
Death caine with friendly care, 

The opening buds to Heav’n convey’d, 
And bade them blossom there.” 
Yours, &c. 

— — 

Comparative Remarks upon the Ge- 
nius and Writings of Ancient and 
Modern Times. 

(Concluded from p. 206. ) 

ITH the decay and fisal de- 

struction of Roman genius, 

and of Roman power, their Mytho- 
Jogy was at length extinct, and the 
powerful impulse aod ascendancy 
which, ia the hands of a skilful artist, 
it was calculated to exercise over the 
miod for a series of ages, vanished 
aed was forgotten. 

The Middle Ages introduced, as is 
well known, a species of fabling 
equally heroic, but widely different 
in its essential incidents, and the cha- 
racter and complexion of its agents, 
—jess regularly beautiful, but more 
wild, monstrous, and terrific, legend- 
ary narratives teeming with prodi- 
gies, fairies, giants, and enchanters. 

Originating with the Crusades, and 
the offspring of magnificent equip- 
ments, pompous pageants, and all 
the imposing associations which would 
powerfully strike untutored minds, 
warined to enthusiasm but incapable 
of relishing intellectual enjoymenots 
more reficed, these eventful and por- 


A. Z. 


tentous tales of chivalry which the 
genius of their bards soon elicited 
from the sanguinary combats and 
deeds of heroism which took place 
on the theatre of Palestine, occupied 
a large portion of the works of ima- 
gination, and for a long period main- 
tained a very extensive influence over 
the human passions. The alleged 
virtues or endowments, and more 
than mortal prowess of the Saracen 
chieftain and the Christain knight, 
served, in a dark age, to fill and ex- 
pand the imbecile energies and con- 
fused sphere of thoughts, of intellect, 
which had neither known nor could 
appreciate higher sources of cootem- 
plation. The human mind, which, as 
far as regarded intellectual converse, 
and a perception of beauty, was, in 
those periods, again in its“early in- 
fancy, was however gradually and 
slowly recovering from a great moral 
convulsion, which had shattered and 
distorted the general features of the 
mind, and, during a series of ages, 
had buried its noble faculties in 
primeval chaos. The wild tissue of 
prodigies and enchantments there- 
fore, and the mystic rites and in- 
cantations, which formed, in their 
poetry, so powerful an engine for fix- 
ing the attentions and administering 
to the superstitions of a race of men 
whose passions were easily moved, 
and whose highest mental pleasures 
centered in pomp, and show, auil 
mystery, were admirably calculated 
for their day. 

But we have been told that the 
machinery in use in these days, was 
more adapted to the great ends of 
epic poetry, than the system of anti- 
quity; that the Gothic fabling has 
more in it of beauty than the classic. 
“The current popular tales,” says a 
writer, “of elves and fairies, were 
fitter to charm the credulous mind, 
than those of the old traditionary 
rabble of Pagan divinities; the mum- 
meries of the Pagan priests were 
childish, but the Gothic enchanters 
shook and alarmed all nature.” 

Whether these figments of a strong 
and vivid fancy were in the nature of 
things, and in the effect which th 
are calculated to produce on a wel 
informed and well-cultivated taste, so 
intrinsically beautiful, may be mat- 
ter of qoestion ; but it is certain, that 
they were then best adapted to public 
taste-and opinion, and these bat 

magnificent 
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nificent and imposing effusions 
pa alone to may te fill, and 


“to animate all classes of readers, until 


the light of Science and of Letters 
had dawned upon Europe, and intro- 
duced a perception of exceilence 
more congenial with the state and 
exigencies of the mind in its vigour. 
The views of the Poet were then 
weaned from incidents of an acci- 
dental or local kind, in the course of 
human affairs, and directed to things 
which are constantly operating and 
universal in their sphere of action; 
the condition of man in every age, 
his pursuits, his associated pleasures, 
his prejudices, the bias and peculiar 
colour of bis moral sentiments, pre- 
sented a higher field, and superseded 
tales of chivalry and the Crusades, 
which, With one or two splendid and 
more classical exceptions, soon dwin- 
died into their comparative insigni- 
ficance. 

But although these topics, or things 
somewhat similar to them, have since 
occasionally found a partial revival 
under the pen of an original or a suc- 
cessful writer, there scarcely (as be- 
fore remarked), in modern times, oc- 
curs a single instance of a poem (for 
such Telemacbus has with propriety 
been termed), which has in its chief 
characters and incidents been formed 
upon the basis of the Greek Mytho- 
logy, and resorted to these preter- 
natural sources for materials which 
should at once elevate the conduct of 
its epopée, and diversify the course 
of human adventures with the im- 
posing machinery of the antient Epic. 
For the purpose, however, which it 
is to be presumed the author had in 
view, the personages and the mytho- 
logy of antient story offered a proper 
and a happy medium. If Feveloa 
was actuated with higher motives for 
writing than a wish merely to amuse 
and perpetuate his name, if his more 
immediate object was the instruction 
of those whose minds were entrusted 
to his care,—to form the morals, im- 
prove the heart, humanize and cor- 
rect the passions, and elevate and 
strengthen the patriotic views of the 
young princes his pupils, the meaus 
which he used were on various ac- 
counts, well calculated to attain it. 

If, as is pretty obvious was not the 
case, these considerations, on the 
other hand, formed no share in his 
motives fot writing, the intelligent 


reader will find himself somewhat at 
a loss on all occasions to reconcile 
these agreeable delineations in their 
utmost latitude, with the sound ta- 
lents and learning of a prelate of 

ood sense and pious principles, living 
in a Christian country, whose views 
in a literary and philosophical age, if 
they did not prohibit a licence, which 
the wildest and most allegorical of 
the heathen poets bad taken, cer- 
tainly would have imparted to his 
thoughts, whilst employed in specu- 
lating, a just, manly, and soble stan- 
dard or complexion, which would 
feel unwilling eveu iv matters of fic- 
tion to delineate suber narratives of 
things which truth and reasonable 
analogy must utterly oppose. The 
fascinating charm of novelty, which 
his adoption of these elegant and 
classical, but in the eye of judgment 
utterly absurd theories, would not 
alone, without contemplating ulterior 
ends, sufficiently have apologized for 
such narratives, exhibiting all the 
puerilities of Paganism, and incon- 
gruities which must immediately 
strike a mind of the slightest reflec- 
tion. 

To say, therefore, what we have 
before intimated, that the author of 
Telemachus has fine imagination, that 
he often abounds with beautiful 
images, which are framed with much 
richness of similitude, to express the 
copiousness and abundance of his 
fancy, to expatiate upon the self- 
controul, filial piety, firmness, and 
modest humility, which are invariably 
inculcated in the work under review, 
would be only to repeat what pro- 
perly belonged to the Criticks of his 
own days to discover, and what in- 
deed every reader since that time 
must have appreciated aod admired. 
But it must also have struck the 
reader that the necessity, which, from 
his general plan he seems to have im- 
posed upon himself, of scrupulously 
conforming his narration to the rules 
of mythological story, has caused him 
to treat with considerable appearance 
of solemnity, of incidents which, to 
modern understandings, savour strong- 
ly of the ridiculous. Ove or two in- 
stances of this may, in closing this 
Essay, without impropriety be here 
quoted. 

The descent of Telemachus into 
Hades, the hell of the antients, or at 
least that which their poets, with so 

marvellous 
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marvellous a fecundity of invention, 
have described in search of his father 
Ulysses, whom by the fates, or some 
other monitor, he is apprised no 
longer holds a place amidst the 
abodes of mortals, although borrow- 
ed from his great archetype, and em- 
bellished and amplied by his own 
fancy, may be thought of this de- 
scription. The classical reader may 

erchance contend that the author 

as only dressed forth the glooms, 
which are described as eternally 
shedding their baleful influence over 
these sub-terrene receptacles of de- 
parted shades, from the poste, and 
that therefore they strictly harmonize 
with his subject. The more reflec- 
tive reader, however, though amused 
with these descriptions, or rather per- 
haps impressed with the exuberant 
invention of our ancestors, pauses at 
length, and reviews the picture which 
is held forth to him: the conceit of 
sinking in smoke through a cavern of 
the earth, the grim ferryman of Styx, 
the horrible insignia of royalty which 
marks the sullen pomp of Pluto and 
Proserpine, the Tartarean abyss, with 
the apparently gross, theugh unreal 
forms of disembodied sp'rits (though 
Milton with better success, and a 
more legitimate title, has attempted 
scenes somewhat similar, and Dante 
in a Christian country has preceded 
him in the same track), presents a 
marvellous admixture of the idle chi- 
meras of Paganism, and of things 
connected indeed with the Christian 
dispensation of future destiny, but 
over which the most awful mystery 
must ever hang in relation to mor- 
tals. 

Amongst various incongruities like- 
wise, which followed an attempt to 
delineate and render palpable to the 
eye of sense things immaterial and 
unknown, as well as many puerilities 
connected both with Olympus, and 
Pluto’s dreary domain, that, in the 
instance of Arcesius the grandfather 
of Ulysses, strikes the reader with the 
fallaey and the folly of minutely de- 
tailing things which lay altogether 
without the pale of human expe- 
rience or possibility of knowledge. 
This personage is represented in the 
Elysian fields as bearing about him 
all the marks of venerable age, and 
at the same time glowing in all the 
freshness, vigour, and grace of youth, 
Gent. Mas, May, 1820. 
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—qualities which, to our present per- 
ceptions and capacities of discern- 
ment, are utterly incompatible, and 
involve a direct contradiction. Bat 
Fenelon, it may be added, whilst 
painting the delights of the Elysian 
fields, and of the perpetuated exist- 
ence, aspect, and occupations, of the 
ghosts which inhabit them, found the 
same difficulties as opposed them- 
selves to our Milton; and must ever 
accompany all who attempt to de- 
scribe at once invisible etherial sub- 
stances, together with the delights 
which will constitute our solace and 
our happiness in the invisible world, 
by images drawn from the impulses 
and affections of gross matter. 
Melsham. 
TT 

Mr. Urnzan, May 4. 
S the attention of the Publick 
bas been a good deal directed to 
“The state of Europe during the 
Middle Ages,” 1 am induced to offer 
you a few observations, which I made 
in reading this work. I by no means 
pretend to have directed my atten- 
tion particularly to the points in ques- 
tion; but I think you will agree with 
me that no very profound learning is 
required to expose the error. I shall 
proceed, without further preface, to 
state a few of the passages which 
have appeared to me as objection- 
able, and at the same time to prepose 
the evidence and remarks which sug- 

gest themselves at the first hearing. 
The first of these passages occurs in 
p- 229 of vol. I].; it relates to the 
character of Gregory I. “ This cele- 
brated person,” we are told, “* was 
not distinguished by Learning, which 
he affected to depreciate, nor by his 
literary performances, which the best 
critics consider as below mediocrity.” 
1 confess I am rather mortified to 
hear the great Gregory, who took 
such an interest in the conversion of 
our forefathers, spoken of in this 
style. I had been of opinion that he 
was pot deficient in Learning. Such 
at least is the inference to be drawn 
from reading Gibbon. Boyle says 
expressly that he was * savant,” and 
that “* tout bien ,complé, il merite le 
sur-nom de grand.” He quotes Pla- 
tina as an authority to prove that 
the accounts of his enmity to Leara- 
ing and the Arts were without foun- 
dation. As for the opinion meee 
* the 
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“ the best critics” have passed upon 
his literary performances, I was also 
ignorant of that fact. 1 have seen 
somewhere papers quoted from his 
work which bespoke excellent sense 
and judgment. His “ Pastoral Care” 
is a book much admired. However, 
I suppose it will be said that those 
who admire it are not the best cri- 
ticks, and this will finish the dispute 
at once. The book is despised by 
the best criticks, and they only are 
the best criticks who despise it. But 
Jet us pass from this to something 
more important. “ There are two 
descriptions of controversialists,” says 
Mr. Hallam, “ whom the authority 
of the Fathers must terribly perplex. 
An italian Jesuit, maintaining the 
Pope's infallibility ; and an English 
High Churchman defending the ma- 
trimony of the Clergy: not a single 
lawful precedent, I believe, has ever 
been produced for the latter, from 
St. Paul to Luther, except under mo- 
dification permitted in the Greek 
Church.” Vol. II. p. 249. But, in 
the first place, in the name of won- 
der, why an English High Church- 
man? would not a French Calvinist 
have served the turn? As for the 
authority of the Fathers, 1 am much 
mistaken if it will so terribly perplex 
either the one or the other. To be 
sure, St. Chrysostom is very desirous 
of explaining St. Paul’s charge to 
Timothy (1 Epist. iii.) as stating the 
marriage of a priest to be a negative 
act; he is to be blameless, and the 
husband of one wife, not requiring 
an example of eminent qualities and 
asingle life. But the least that we 
can infer from this is, that in the opi- 
nion of St. Chrysostom, the marriage 
of the Clergy was to be tolerated. 
However, I have a more direct tes- 
timony to bring forward, and, I must 
repeat it, I am not come prepared 
with information. I would beg the 
reader of Mr. Hallam’s book to look 
at the 2ist chapter of St. Augustin’s 
treatise “‘De Bono Conjugali,” where 
the Bishop having one wife is repre- 
sented as a type of Christ and the 
Church. 

In vol. IIL. p. 464, Mr. Hallam goes 
out of his way to pass a very severe 
and sarcastic censure upon a writer 
of Ecclesiastical History, to whom I 
must sane gems in thinking the lite- 
rary world, as well as the great body 


of Christians in this country, are un- 
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der much obligation. The-very ho- 
nest statement by this writer, in the 
note to his third vol. p. 202, which 
seems to have first suggested the idea 
of this piece of satire, ought, | con- 
ceive, to have repressed it. Mr. Hal- 
lam is desirous of proving that the 
Albigenses were Manicheans. Has 
he produced a single particle of evi- 
dence which has not been known and 
answered before? Is it philosophical, 
is it fair or honest to bring forward a 
string of sentences from writers on 
one side of the most bigoted descrip- 
tion, and to boast of them as conclu- 
sive evidence? Petrus Monachus, 
who wrote a History of the Crusade 
against the Albigenses; Alanus, who 
wrote a Treatise against Heretics ;— 
are these writers of a character to 
justify a verdict according to their evi- 
dence? This Alabus, who, we are 
told, is a more dispassionate writer 
than the Monk, “ seems” (I use Mr. 
Hallam’s words) “ to have taken up 
several vulgar prejudices against the 
Catheri :” and is this the writer, who 
has left ** conclusive evidence of the 
Manicheism of the Albigenses?” ‘* Ji 
n’est pas vrai,” says Bayle (Dict. art. 
Manich.), ** que les Albigeois aient été 
Manichéens.” 1 do not think that 
any thing which Mr. Hallam has 
brought torward would have induced 
Boyle to retract this assertion. ‘But 
the Paulicians are also to be consign- 
ed over to the rank of mad enthu- 
siasts and heretics. ‘“* Their tenets,” 
says our author, “ are not to be col- 
lected with absolute certainty from 
the mouths of their adversaries ;"— 
very true and just, this remark: “and 
no apology of their own,” he pro- 
ceeds to state, “survives.” Who 
could expect, after this, to find such 
@ passage as the following imme- 
diately subjoined: “ There seems, 
however, to be sufficient evidence 
that the Paulicians, &c. &c. &c. de- 
nied the Old Testament, and held out 
a thousand other errors.” My good 
friend, what you say is very true, and 
no answer can be given to it; but I 
must recur to my first position. Let 
it be a question whether Dr. Milner 
was or was not learned enough for 
the task which he undertook ; of ove 
thing I am sure, that, upon this parti- 
cular subject, he has decidedly the 
advantage of his opponent, in point 
of fairness and judgment. 


There are other passages in this 
very 
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very interesting Work which seem to 
me of an objectionable nature; but 
1 have neither time nor inclination to 
trouble you with my opinion respect- 
ing them: I shall only add, that io 
making these observations | am a dis- 
interested parly, having no more con- 
nexion with the gentleman whom I 
bave last defended, than with Pope 
Gregory; but the remarks and in- 
sinuations of Mr. Hallam seemed to 
call for some notice, and I have 
thought that, in addressing myself to 
you, Sir, [ might be of service to 
many readers of the day, by putting 
them on their guard. Canras. 
a 
EXPLANATION OF CERTAIN ANTI- 
quatep Worps. 
(Concluded from p. 204.) 
42. PRINGALDES. As much as 
to say “‘a young springing 
shoot of a plant,” says Bayley —a 
young man, a stripling. Adolescens, 
says Skinner, a verb, to spring, ger- 
minate, &c. It was of frequent oc- 
currence in old Authors— Ash men- 
tions only Spenser. Take the fol- 
lowing from the Bishops’ Bible. 
*€ Springaldes without any blemish, but 
well-favoured.” Daniel i. 4. 


“Wherefore should be see your faces 
worse lyking than the Springaldes of 
your age.” Daniel i. 10. 

“But in the hour of his death he called 
unto him his son Todias, and seven 
young Springaldes, bis soune’s children. 
Tobit 5, 14. 


438. Scrat. I have not found this 
word used for a collected number, or 
swarm, any where but in Cranmer's, 
The Bishops’, Tyndali’s, and Taver- 
ner’s Bibles. : 

*€ And the River shall scral with frogs.” 

Exodus viii. 

“The River scrauled* with the multitude 

of frogs, instead of fishes.””, Wisdom xix. 


44. Surqvepry. Skinner, John- 
son, and Bailey, all say that this 
word is derived from two words of 
old French. I do not like it the bet- 
ter for that; but as Johnson quotes 
Spenser and Donne; and I find it in 
Chaucer and in Bochas (as below) it 
may as well keep its place. 

“ Here speketh Bochas againste the sur- 
quedous pride of them that trust in 
rychesse.” Head of the 17th Chapter. 

“Lo here the end of surguedy and pride.” 

' Example of Saul. 
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“ With Persians proud and surguedous.” 
; Book ii. cap. 2. 
“ Or of surquedy the porayle to do ae 
45. Tarrace. 
“«Frute and apples take their Tarrage.” 
*« Where they first grew—of the same tre.” 
Lydgate’s Bochas. 
T am not aware of the derivation of 
this word. The words taste and fla- 
vour are well substituted. 


46. Toor. Skinner doubts whe- 
ther from the Latin tutus, intuitus, 
obtuitus, but Johnson conjectures 
that ¢oot is of Saxon origin, and 
quotes Spenser for the use of it in 
the sense of to pry, to peep, to 
search narrowly, &c. I beg leave to 
add the quotations following as an 
additional reason for retaining it if 
Saxon. 

*““Good Man! him list not spend his idle 

meales 

“Ta quinsing plovers, or in wining quailes, 

**Nor toot in Cheapside baskets earne and 

late 

“To set the first tooth in some novell cate.” 
Bp. Hall’s Virgi demiarom, B. iv. 8. 2. 

** Whow myght thou in thy brother’s eighe 

a bare mote loken, 

‘*€ And in thyne owen eighe nought a beme 

toten.”” Pierce Plowman’s Crede. 

‘* Than turned I agen whan I hadde al 

ytoled. Ibid. 

“* Hippocrates himself stand tooting on his 

urinal.” Decker. 

** Peeping, footing *, and gasynge at that 
thynge which the Priest held up in bis 
hands.” Cranmer. 

47. TREWANDISE. 

‘Such trewandise deserved great ecorrec- 
tion.” 

“They were such trewands and so busy- 
minded,” &c. Calvin. 

** Truly poverte for all thy érwandise.¥ 

Bochas, 65 b. 

** Which han assailed him to shende 

** And with ther ¢rowndise to blend,” 

Chaucer. 

The meaning of this word in the 
two first quotations is evident! 
* weakness, ** cowardice,” &c. As 
gives ** truantdise,” as the act of 
playing truant. Johnson says the 
verb to truant is from the French 
word truander, to beg about a coun- 
try, which is supported by the two 
latter quotations. It need not now 
be used in either sense. 





¥ The tradesmen who watch the arrival 
of visitors at Worthing, to solicit custom, 
are called Toolers ; and their importunity 

tooting. Enrr. 
48. Trowxcep, 
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48. Trouncep. Skinner, Johnson, 
Bailey, and Ash, make trouncing a 
derivative from the French word 
*“‘trenson” a club, yet give the sense 
as punishing by some law process. 1 
am willing to believe that the com- 
mon provincial phrase of ‘I'll trounce 
you,” meaning to deat or bruise with 
a stick or fists, is right, and that the 
word should be used thus in common 
with the former sense, supported as 
itis, by its frequent occurrence, and 
the following passage from Tyndale’s 
and other Bibles, 4 Judges. 

* But the Lorde trounsed Sisera and all 
hys charettes and all hys hoste with the 
edge of the swerde.’’ 

49. Unnyit,. 

*€ No man shall take his father’s wife, nor 
unhyll hys father’s coveringe.” 

Tyndall’s and Matthew's Bible. Deut. xxii. 
This word is full as proper as the 

thousand words compounded with 

“un” given by the different Lexico- 

graphers. Ash (from Cole) gives the 

word ** hill” to cover, ergo, &c. 

50. VoLursErs. 

“Thy chekes are lyke a pece of a pom- 
granate within thy ‘‘ volupers.” 

Ballettes of Solomon, chap. vi. in 
Cranmer’s Bible. 


Query. Does this mean a covering 
for the head, or the hair, or tresses 


of the head? Skinner and Ash say 
voluper means a kerchief (q.d.) In- 
volucrum)—Chaucer makes it a cap 
in describing the young wife in the 
Miller’s Tale. 
** The tapes of hire white volupere 
‘** Were of the same suit of hire colere.” 

And a night-cap iv the Reve’s Tale. 
**And when she saw a white thing in hire 

eye 

‘She wend the clerk had wered a volupere.” 

Yours, &c. OBSERVATOR. 

a 

Mr. Unsan, May 5. 

_ article relating to Thomas 
Baron Chandos, in your Num- 

ber for October last (vol. LXX XIX. 
p- 322) signed “* DuneLmensis,” has 
not hitherto elicited any information 
from your Genealogical Correspond- 
ents, notwithstanding the really-cu- 
rious circumstance it records tonch- 
ing this family. And at first view of 
the subject it certainly seems one of 
considerable ambiguity, if we take it 
for granted that such Thomas Baron 
Chandos of Sudley, if he ever existed, 
would assuredly have appeared in the 
Pedigrees and Cases prepared in sup- 
port of the claim to that dignity, 
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made by the late Rev. Edward Tyme- 
well Brydges, who rested his preten- 
sions on a descent from the first Ba- 
ron Chandos of the uame of Brydges. 

Although 1 caunot andertake to 
elucidate the point at issue, | am io- 
duced to offer the present Commu- 
nication to the notice of “ Dunrt- 
MENSIs,” as it goes far to corrobo- 
rate the statement embodied in the 
Epitaph quoted by him. That the 
Lady in question was a Brydges, seems 
undeniable, if any reliance can be 
placed onthe inscription, and the 
armorial achievement annexed to it, 
where the cvat of that. family is im- 
paled with the arms-ef her husband, 
James Young, esq. . 

By this marriage there was adaugh- 
ter, named “ James,” who became the 
wife of Sir Charles Wyndham. She 
survived her husband, and died in 
1720, and a monument was erected 
to her memory,-aud that of her hus- 
band, in the Parish Church of Hors- 
ley, in the County of Southampton, 
with an inscription, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy: 

“‘ Here lyeth the body of Sir Charles 
Wyndham, kot. and Dame James, bis 
wife, late of Cranbury: he was the son 
of Sir Edmond Wyndham, kot. Kaight 
Marshal of England. She was the daugh- 
ter of Major General James Young, and 
grand-daughter to my Lord Chandos. The 
said Sir Charles and his wife had ten sons 
and seven daughters. He departed this 
life, July 22, 1706; she departed this life 
the 3ist of May, 1720, This monument 
was erected by two of their daughters, 
Frances White, and Beata Hall.” 

The above, placed on a Memorial 
of a date thirty-three years subse- 
quent to the former, still repeats the 
descent from the Family of Brydges ; 
but in styling the Lady Wyndham the 
Grand-daughter of my Lord Chandos, 
there is an evident error; for, allow- 
ing the Winchester Inscription to be 
correct, she must have been his great- 
grand daughter. Some further evi- 
dence of the fact of the connexion 
with Brydges is also afforded in ano- 
ther circumstance, namely, that Sir 
Charles and Lady Wyndham had a_ 
son, called “* Brydges Wyndham,” 
baptized at Hursley, 8th May, 1679, 
and buried there 17 May, 1689. 

It is extraordinary that this matter 
should have escaped the research of 
all Compilers of the Peerages who 
mention the title of Chandos: and, 
as it is not uodeserving of investiga- 

tion 
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tion to the curious in family history, 
I hope some of your readers, better 
qualified than [ am to extend the in- 
quity, will give it their attention for 
the benefit of the publick as well as 
Dunelmensis. Tupor. 
a 
Mr. Unpan, May 6. 
y OUR valuable Correspondent, 
A. H. in his “ Nuge Curiose 
et Antique,” inserted in p. 220, as- 
cribes the origin of painting io pro- 
fille to the circumstance of an antient 
painter having to paint the portrait 
of his Prince, who only had one eye, 
adopting the conciliatory expedient 
of painting him in profile; but, is not 
ils origin rather to be traced to the 
same incident -that is supposed to 
have given rise to the Art of Paint- 
ing itself, and is mentioned by Pliny 
in his Natural History? viz. The 
affection of a young woman of Co- 
rinth for her Lover, who observing 
his shadow on the wall, eagerly 
traced the outline, to the astonish- 
ment of her friends. At all events, 
it would appear more probable that 
painting in profile preceded that of 
the full face; the simple outline of 
the features in a side view, being 


certainly much more-easy to deli- 
neate, than as presented to us in the 


full face. A.B. 
— 

A Lirnocrarnic View OF THE SE- 
veraL Counties 1N ENGLAND: 
By tHe uate Mr. EMANUEL 
Menpez Da Costa, F.R.S, 

Seconp Journey. 
(Concluded from p. 308. ) 
IDDLESEX. Chiefly clay and 
sand, or gravel; the clay-pits 
yield some fossils. 

Berkshire. Quarries in this county, 
at Buckland, Basyleigh, Cumner, Gar- 
ford, Marsham, &c. which yield pe- 
irefactions ; also gravel-pits. Chalk 
about Reading. 

Wiltshire. Some quarries, as flag- 

. stone. Quarries between Calne and 

Chippenham,and Westbrovk in Brum- 

hall parish, &c. The Downs are all 

chalk; the famous Druid monument 
of Stonehenge. 

Hampshire. The Coast part see in 
the first Journey (p. 222 ;) besides 
which, there are iron- works at Titch- 
field and Sowley near Lymington. 

Sussex. lron-works at Buxted and 
Maresfield, Battle, Bivelham, Hawkes- 
den, Brightliu, Burwash, Westfield, 
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and Woodcock; and shell marble 
quarries at Petworth. 

hh Besides the fullers-earth 
pits and quarries mentioned in the 
First Journey, the chalk-pits of Sur- 
rey yield fine pyrite, flint, and figured 
fossils. 

Kent. Part of this County is in the 
First Journey (p. 222.) The Isle of 
Sheppey is very fertile in most curious 
figured fossils, especially pyritised 
fruits, shells, &c. ludus helmontii, or 
septaria, and the stellaria, a species 
of gypsum peculiar to this spot. Iron 
mills at Erith, Bexley, Crayford, and 
Dartford. Some quarries at Maid- 
stone, &c. The cliffs at Folkstone, 
near Dover, abound with curious fi- 
gured fossils. Mr. Seehl’s copperas- 
works at Blackwall, and a copperas- 
work &t Gillingham, near Chatham, 
Chatham-dock. Woolwich, the train 
of artillery, and the lands-pits that 
have immense strata of fossil shells 
in them. The clays used for pottery 
wares, found on the East banks of 
the river Medway, between Maid- 
stone and Rochester. The great chalk 
pits near Gravesend yield many cu- 
rious figured fossils. 

Essex. Harwich Cliff yields fine 
floured and other fossils ; and on the 
shore there, aod at Landguard Fort, 
quantities of amber are found. 

Suffolk. On the shores fine amber 
is found; and at Nacton and other 
places, large tracts of fossil shells, 
which they call craig, are found, 
which serve the inhabitants to ma- 
nure the lands. 

Norfolk. Amber found on the 
shores. 

Lincolnshire. 1 find not any thing 
very remarkable. 

Nottinghamshire. Coal-pitsin many 
places, especially North-west and West 
of Nottingham. Many quarries of 
stone at Mansfield, Linby, Gedling, 
&c. lron forges at Bullwell, Cam- 
berton, Clipston, aod Cuckney. 

Leicestershire. Leicester, stocking 
manufactory. Gypsum at Mount 
Sorrel. Many coal-pits, especially at 
Mesham, and Coal Overton. A fa- 
mous lime-quarry at Barrow, in which 
is abundance of fossil fish. A valu- 
able slate-quarry at Swithland, near 
Mount Sorrel. 

Rutlandshire. 1 do not recollect 
avy remarkables in this county. 

Northamptonshire. A stony coua- 
ty, abounding in quarries of free- 

stove, 
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stone, which yield curious figured 
fossils. 

Cambridgeshire. University. Shells 
in the gravel-pits thereabouts. Fine 
pyrite and figured fossils in the chalk- 
pits of Cherry Hinton, 

Huntingdonshire. 1 do not find 
any remarkable particulars in this 
county. 

Bedfordshire. Fullers-earth pits 
at Woburn. Aspley, famous for the 
petrified wood found there. Dunsta- 
ble chalk hills yield very fine pyrite, 
which are vulgarly called crow gold. 

Hertfordshire. Much chalk in this 
county, but not any thing very re- 
markable occurs. 

Middlesex. Return to London. 


Some Notices relative to ScotuannD. 
Granite quarries of North-ferry and 
Aberdeen. 
Bamffshire marble quarries at Port- 
se 


y: 
White marble in Assynt in Suther- 
Jand county. 

Collieries at Glasgow. 

Carron iron-works. 

Collieries and salt-pans at Burrow- 
stoners. 
Strontiar lead-mines in Argyleshire, 


also mines of the Islands of Mull and 
Morveir. 

Mines of copper, silver, and cobalt 
at Alva in Clackmannanshire. Hop- 
tour mines, lead hills, &c. 

Emuanvet Menpes pe Costa. 

a 

Mr. Urnsan, March 11. 
OUR Miscellany, besides other 
advantages not elsewhere found, 
affords an 0; portunity to those who 
require information upon curious sub- 
jects of Literature, to obtain a re- 
moval of doubts, and a correction of 
errors, by the intercourse between 
men of profound erudition, of which 

it is the medium. 

I always resort to it with alacrity, 
because my ignorance is always re- 
garded with feelings of candour, and 
not insulted by the asperities of ar- 
rogant criticism. It cannot be other- 
wise indeed, in a work sheltered by 
the name of Urban. 

My present enquiry is respecting 
Esther, the Queen of King Artax- 
erxes, who, being the orphan daugh- 
ter of Abihail, uncle of Mordecai, the 
fourth in descent from Kish, who was 
carried into Babylon, probably with 
King Jeconiah, was, as the Scripture 
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history relates, preferred in the room 
of Queen Vashti, and upon her ele- 
vation to the Persian throne took the 
new name of Esther, agreeable to the 
custom of that nation. I wish to 
koow what meaning the word Esther 
bears in the Persian language? and 
probably some of your learned Cor- 
respondents will be so good as to 
explain it: and perhaps [ ought in 
courtesy to mention the motive of my 
enquiry, which | beg leave to do by 
saying that, in a variety of portraits, 
which scattered here and there in va- 
rious parts of the country, in Churches 
in old pannel paintings, &c. I observe 
two or three very striking peculiari- 
ties of features; and am desirous of 
knowing whether the name conferred 
upon her, instead of or in addition to 
her Jewish name of Hadassah, bears 
in its signification any allusion either 
to her personal charms or mental qua- 
lifications, 
Ea 

Mr. Urnsan, Easter Monday. 

SS reverend and very truly re- 

spectable Correspondent, the 
Vicar of Dudley, will, I hope, excuse 
a remark dictated solely by a desire 
that upon every occasion the strictest 
regard to literary accuracy and naked 
truth should be manifested by all who 
inculcate the duties of Religion — 
which the perusal of his “ Annual 
Pastoral Address,” inserted in your 
Number for March, p. 206, bas sug- 
gested. 

The Writer, quoting various autho- 
rilies, particularly ofemivent Laymen, 
in support of those recommendations 
to peruse the Sacred Volume which 
* contains the words of Eternal Life,” 
which is so highly creditable in him 
as a Clergyman, to place in the best 
point of view, has mentioned King 
Edward the Sixth and Dr. Johuson— 
both of them, unquestionably, very 
pious and devout; but neither the 
one nor the other, | believe, correctly 
cited as to the facts attributed to 
them. However, it would be absurd 
to assert partially what passed col- 
loquially between Edward the Sixth 
and his Courtiers; and therefore, if 
Dr. Booker will indulge my curiosity 
by mentioning his authority for the 
anecdote respecting the Bible, I shall 
be willing to concede that point: at 
the same time that I beg leave to say, 
it has been commonly understood that 
it was not at the Council = 

that 
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that the young Monarch displayed 
that reatirkuble reverence for the 
Sacred Book—but whilst at play, in 
his very boy-hood, with some other 
youths, who must even in those 
** oulden times” have been imagined 
more likely to have been guilty of 
such an indiscretion as that which 
his young Majesty so strikingly check- 
ed, than any of his Counsellors. Be- 
sides, it does not appear that a great 
Bible ever made a part of the furni- 
ture of the Council Chamber; much 
less that papers are there arrayed in 
any manner likely to require such a 
stepping-stool to reach trem! How- 
ever, if the Reverend Author will be 
so good as to quote fairly ; this mis- 
take, if it be one, on my part, shall 
be most humbly acknowledged. 

With regard, however, to the dy- 
ing words of Dr. Johnson, there are 
sufficient proofs of his piety and reli- 
gious fervour to prevent his charac- 
ter losing a whit of its most valuable 
ornament, if it shall be found (as 
from the best accounts published of 
that event, and the repeated details 
of one of the persons who was in at- 
tendance upon the melancholy occa- 
sion alluded to, there is great reason 
to suppose it will be found) that your 
amiable Correspondent has been led 
into a mistake: which, for the reason 
before given, it were desirable should 
have been avoided. 

Once more, Mr. Urban, I beg par- 
don for this liberty; but I am sure 
that when Dr. Booker reflects upon 
the danger of mis-quotation, with 
whatsoever motive, of benevolence 
or piety, I am sure, I say, that he 
will be glad of an opportunity of 
removing such an objection to the 
mode which he has thougbt proper 
to adopt, in order to encourage a con- 
stant and daily perusal of the Holy 
Scriptures, which come more power- 
fully recommended to us than by any 
human authority. One word more. 
The less temporal concerns are mixed 
with spiritual the better, Let the 
Clergy forsake all other but those 
pursuits which belong to their sacred 
character, and not mix up politicks 
‘and police with the worship of the 
Supreme Being, and the ‘study of his 
Laws: and those over whom the 
Holy Ghost makes the Christian and 
‘Protestant Minister an Overseer will 
‘scarcely fail to recognize the good 
Shepherd, or to obey his voice. 

ours, &c. Draw. 
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Lerrers From THE CONTINENT. 
(Continued from p. 296.) 
Letrer LV. 


Paris, August 7, 1818. 

E arrived here an hour ago; 

and as the weather is too hot 

for moving about, I take the oppor- 
tunity of sitting down to write you a 
line.—Amiens Cathedral has no cen- 
tre tower, but only a slim wooden 
spire, and the West towers are too 
low to be distinguishable at a dis- 
tance ; but the body of the church is 
extremely lofty; and it was this 
which, seen in a direction from the 
East so as only to command the 
breadth and not the length of the 
Church, gave the whole of it, in the 
dusk, the appearance of a massive 
tower. We were at an excellent old 
Inn at Amiens, the Hotel de France 
et d’Angleterre. The floors were 
beautifully inlaid with old oak, finely 
polished ; and the sofas and furniture 
very elegant. Before breakfast I vi- 
sited the Cathedral, which is so com- 
pletely surrounded with houses, that 
there is no obtaining an outside view 
of it, unless it were from the walks 
without the town; and this the in- 
tense heat did not permit our. at- 
tempting. The glory of the Cathe- 
dral is its West front, which is ex- 
tremely lofty; being raised as high 
as the top of the acutely-pointed roof 
of the nave; there are two attempts 
at West towers, neither of them of 
any consideration, though good as 
far as they go; but one is higher than 
the other. There are three lofty 
portals; the centre one is a most 
noble arch; more than double the 
height of that at York. Along the 
interior of the arch are 7 or 8 tiers 
of small images; about 30 in each 
tier. Along the bottom or lowest 
range of the West front there is a 
tier of large statues. The second 
range is a row of windows. The 
third a tier of about 20 large statues. 
The fourth a St. Catherine's wheel in 
the centre, and two windows on each 
side. The statues are nearly all per- 
fect. The style of architecture is 
the middle Gothic. Within, it is ex- 
tremely simple, and the windows, pil- 
lars, and arches are free from orna- 
ment; small lancet windows, and all 
in one style. It is said to have been 
built between 1220 and 1260. The 
choir is very short, aod finishes witb 
a semicircle, like Antwerp, and alow 
Lady's 
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Lady's Chapel beyond. The or: 
was in mass, The singing- 
boys were dressed in crimson gowns 
red coifs,. whiek they wore in 
service; over their gowns they had 
close white ‘frocks, with short waists. 
There was a mass performed in the 
Lady’s Chapel for a deceased child, 
and the chapel, &. were huog with 
black.—Amiens contains 45,000 inha- 
bitants, The Revolution reduced the 
number of churches from eleven to 
five. After breakfast we again visit- 
ed the Cathedral, The side ailes 
abound with curious small imagery, 
very antient, and representing a se- 
ries of Scripture histories, and tradi- 
tional. stories also; they have great 
merit, There is Christ driving the 
money-changers out of the temple ; 
the whole story of St. John the Bap- 
tist, Herodias, &. &c. When the 
head is presented to Herodias, she 
faints away; a circumstance which, 
though it has no foundation in Scrip- 
ture history, is extremely likely to 
haye been the case. If Shakspeare 
had worked up the account, he would 
have made her do so.—Jobn the Bap- 
tist is the grand favourite at this Ca- 
thedral ; for it luckily happens, that 
they are io ion of the identical 
head of the Baptist, which is placed 
ina crystal, on a canopy, in one of 
the 26 chapels which surround the 
church. Men aod women are conti- 
nually resorting thither to kiss the 
relick, and make offerings, which 
may either be public, in a dish which 
stands. by the head, or private, in a 
hole made in the table or pedestal in 
which the head is laid, The only re- 
mains of it are the nose, the sockets 
of the eyes, and the upper jaw; the 
lower jaw is gone. On the 12th of 
December, 1206, which was a few 
years before the present fabric be- 
to be erected, a printed paper 
which we purchased of the Sacristor 
states, that Wallon de Sarton, a Ca- 
non ef Amiens, brought the head 
from Constantinople, to which place 
it had been removed many centuries 
before, from Jerusalem. There is no 
doubt. they have had it at Amiens for 
six centuries. The pillars and ropf 
of the Cathedral are very lofty, but 
the arches are flat. The height, in 
French feet, 132; the length, 408, 
i ing Lady’s Chapel.—I forgot 
to,-meation -that.St. John Baptist is 
resorted to by ladies ia the family 
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way; aud a prayer is deli out 
by, one of ihe ; ich be- 
seeches the Saint, that as he leaped in 
his mother’s womb, he will preserve 
the fruit of her womb from accidents, 
that it may live to receive the sacra- 
ment of baptism. The choir has two 
side ailes on each side of the centre, 
making five. The Tabernacle work 
is very rich. The St. Catherine’s 
Wheel, at the West end, over the 
organ, has in the interior the twelve 
hours delineated on its rim, and a 
large hour pointer crosses the win- 
dow; the circumference is 96 feet. 
The Priests; as usual, were sayin 
ser yr peng ascended — = A 
and in doing this, passed through a 
gallery within side the top of the 
nave, at the West end, which com- 
mands a striking view of the building. 
In ascending the wooden spire above 
the centre, the heat was so intense 
from the sun on the lead, that I 
thought I must have desisted. The 
height of this spire is 400 feet, but I 
only ascended to a gallery about 100 
feet short of the summit. There are 
woods, gardens, and pastures, and a 
small river, near the town; but the 
distance is, as usual in this country, 
open corn fields, as far as the eye cae 
reach, The different shades of graia 
appeared something like a tailor’s 
card of patterns. On our return from 
the Cathedral, we got one of our 254. 
bills cashed at the Banker’s, and only 
received 587 francs, or 241. 9s. 2d, 
English, the exchange there being 
23f. 50c.; and nearly one-half of this 
sum we were obliged to accept in sil- 
ver.— We afterwards proceeded to 
view the Hall of Congress, in which 
the Treaty of Amiens, in 1802, was 
signed; and a Merchants Hall, or 
large covered building, like Exeter 
Change, in which a variety of goods 
are exposed to sale; and at one 
o’clock returned to our Inn. At two, 
the thermometer in the shade was 86. 
—At five, we proceeded by Hebe- 
court and Flers to Breteuil, and slept 
at the Angel Inn. At nine, the ther- 
mometer was 76, Breteuil is a small 
town, with nothing remarkable. 
August 6th.—We arrived to dinner 
at Clermont, pleasantly situated on 
a hill; here we first began. to be 
amongst Vineyards. They somewhat 
resemble hop plantations, but the 
sticks are only about four feet high. 
The grapes as yet are small, neree 
a 
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and jovisible from the road. There 
are several dead yellow leaves on the 
vines, y from the drought. 
We dined at the table d’héte with the 
diligence company. There was a 
Priest at table with a cross of honour 
round his neck, suspended by a blue 
ribbeo. He is a Chaplain to the 
King. He carries his own wine with 
him when he travels, had his wicker- 
cased bottle of Burgundy iv a cooler 
of water, and courteously pressed us 
to partake. We find the same for- 
malities as to passports are required 
from the Freach as from foreigners. 
The Priest was obliged to produce his 
passports to the gens d’armes, who 
came to inspect them during dinner; 
he wasonly travelling between Amiens 
and Paris, to prepare for a confirma- 
tion. Onentering and leaving a mixed 
company like that of the table d*hdte, 
every one bows and pays his saluta- 
tions to the company. At breakfast 
dinner, and supper, every one spreads 
a large napkin before him; it is 
thought barbarous not to use it.—l 
was laughed at this morning for say- 
ing bon matin (good morning). Ia 
» We say, good morning, good 
» &c. ; but the French, only 
00d day, or goodnight. In asking 
for any thing at table, we say com- 
monly in England, | will éroudle you 
to help me, An English gentle- 
man, last year, at a table d'hdte, 
wishing to partake of a dish which 
be saw placed next to a Freachman, 
began to address the Frenchman very 
gravely, ‘* Je vous troublerai, Mon- 
sieur;” the Frenchman stared at his 
apparent rudeness, in proposing to 
trouble him; but very politely assist- 
ed him the moment he understood 
the nature of his request.—The French 
complain greatly of the heat, and in- 
quire if it be the same in England. 
The women ia the towns and villages 
sit in the streets at their work, in 
small parties, on the shady side. The 
youre women every where have co- 
oured ket handkerchiefs tied 
round their heads.— At Creil we 
crossed the River Oise, and proceed- 
ed to Chantilly through a beaatifully 
wooded and billy country. The sight 
of green trees is very retreshing, atter 
the arid sameness of corn fields and 
stubbles. At Chantilly we stopped 
to see the seat of the Bourbons; which 
bejonged to the Prince of Condé. It 
is surrounded by woods; the country 
Gent. Mac. May, 1820. 
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rather flat. The 

totally destroyed at 

but remain 

principal of which is a 
arched hall, 600 feet long, 
wide, in which the Prussians 
horses in the 1815. The Cha- 
teau of the Duke d’Enghien (a son of 
the Prince who was murdered by 
Buovaparte) also remains. It is @ 
handsome uniform pile of building, 
but greatly inferior in size and 

dour to what was the palace. At 
Chantilly, at four in the afternoon, in 
the shade, in a North , and ina 
current, the thermometer was at 88 5 
and it was under this power of heat 
that we walked above half a mile to 
see the Stables. The trees in this 
country are loftier than in England, 
the poplars in particular. We pro- 
ceeded on the road to St. Dennis, 
through a wooded country intermix- 
ed with corn-fields and vineyards. 
Saw on the road a man and woman 
lighting a fire on the back of a large 
dead pig. Our postillion’s explana- 
tion was, that it was done in order to 
burn the fat. At St. Dennis, a 
town, only four miles short of Paris, 
we determined to stop all night, that 
we might have an opportunity of see- 
ing the Chapel Royal, which is the 
burial-place of the Kings of France. 
But this is too long a story to be be- 
gun at the bottom of a sheet. 

August Tth.—We left St. Dennis at 
ten this morning. At entering Paris 
there was nothing to impress the ao- 
tion of a Metropolis; no preparatory 
towns or villages after leaving St. 
Dennis; and on entering, a remark- 
able quietness and thinness of 
lation, nor any thing in the streets or 
shops better than in Amiens and Cam- 
brai, and other towns. But in the 
neighbourhood where we are quar- 
tered, viz. that of the Thuilleries, 
there is considerable splendour. I 
have as yet seen nothing ex in 
driving through the streets; and the 
thermometer being now (one o'clock) 
at 82, 1 am in no haste to — 
Here is, however, no such smoke as 
in London, aod our hotel is very quiet 
and airy. x. 

(To be continued.) 
— 
Mr. Urnsan, 


May 6. 
i? is among the noblest distinctions 

of our enviable country, that there 
is scarcely a misfurtume incident te 
human 
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human nature, fot which some bene- 
voleot imatitutioa is not amply pro- 
vided ; these, of ‘course, are chiefly 
le to the relief of persons in 
butnble. stations: but an Association 
has lately beeo furmed to afford the 
comforts uf life, and the advantages 
of refined society, to Females of re- 
ctability, who, though born to 
bigber expectations, have by various 
circumstances, been reduced from a 
state of affluence tu comparative iu- 
digence, or the possession of very 
limited incomes only. 

Your Readers will have anticipated 
that I allude to the Establishment at 
Bailbrook House, near Bath, which 
commenced in the year 1815, under 
the auspices of the Dowager Duchess 
of Buccleugh, Lady Willoughby, and 
other Ladies of distinction, — was 
aanctioned by her late Majesty aod 
the Princesses, and in 1816 was me- 
thodized and matured by the unwea- 
ried zeal of Lady Isabella King, who 
has io’a peculiar manner devoted her 
time, her influence, and her fortune, 
to its foundation and support. 

It is not necessary here to enter 
juto a detail of the plan. This may 

seen in @ short Pamphlet publish- 
ed at Bath in 1819, and in an article 
in the Quarterly Review, No. X LILI. 

96. 


WT bis .2ustitution has hitherto an- 
swered every expectation that was 
formed. of its utility ; but it is to be 
feared, that unless some farther and 
more general exertions are made in 
us bebalf, its permanence is rather 
problematical; an appeal is therefure 
niade to the Publick for its assistance 
to enable the Guardian Committee to 
purchase the house hitherto occupied 
by the Society, and to endow it with 
sufficient funds to ensure its continu- 
ance. Surely, Mr. Urban, this appeal 
will not be made in vain; the British 
Publick*-will not suffer an Institution 
which has for its end the relief and 
solace of so interesting a portion of 
its members, to languish for want of 
encouragement ;—the fate of the or- 
phan daughter of the man who has 
wolarged the boundaries: of human 
knowledge by his science, who has 
esriched his country by his com- 
merce, or shed -his hest blood in her 
service, can vever be an objeet of 
indifference. Besides, Sir, | contend 
wevare all. concerned in supporting 
establishments of this description ; 


Bailbrook House Association..—Mr. Wix. 
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for who shall say, that in an extended 
circle of friends and relatives, some 
uatoward fate, some sudden death, 
may not deprive a family of its main 
support, and make them fly with joy 
to a Society where a trifling income, 
which under other circumstances, 
would scarcely give the means of 
subsistence, may enable them to en- 
joy the comforts of life, and all the 
advantages of social intercourse. 

As this lostitution is not so 
rally known as it deserves to be, I 
trust that the insertion of this Letter 
in your widely-circalating Publica- 
tion may induce the Rich and Bene- 
volent to lend their support to this 
excellent and well-conducted Esta- 
blishment. A Frrenp. 

—_—— 
Mr. Urnnan, April 5. 
_— impartiality baving inclined 
you to publish in p. 195 some 
observations on your Reviewer's Ac- 
count of Mr. Wix’s “ Letter to the 
Bishop of St. David’s;” let me re- 
uest you to publish also an observa- 
tion or two relating to Mr, Wix's im- 
portant Proposal. 

Mr. Wix’s Proposal ene was not, 

in the first instance, for union with 
the Roman Church: the Proposal 
was to consider the expediency of a 
Council to ascertain whether means 
could be devised to prevail with that 
Church to renounce her corruptions 
and delusions as the way to union. 
This was repeatedly stated by Mr. 
Wix in his “ Reflectious,” and in bis 
* Letter to the Bishop of Saint Da- 
vid's,” subsequently published. 
- Could the Roman Church be hap- 
pily prevailed with to reform herself 
rom her corruptions, and to re. 
nouuce her delusions, Christian union 
with her, as with any other branch of 
the Church of Christ, pure and free 
from voscriptural additions and er- 
rors, would be meritorious, and con- 
sistent with the spirit of the Gospel 
of our blessed Redeemer. : 

Bat S, T. P. having alluded to your 
Reviewer's Account of Mr. Wix's 
** Letter to the Bishop of St. David's,” 
expects that “the Reviewer will, 
perhaps, form a correcter view ‘of 
the innpracticability of the projected 
Union, as well as uf some of the per- 
nicious tenilencies of ils proposal.” 
Here S. T. P. adverts simply to-a 
** projected Union,” omitting to state 
the care which was take = 

that 
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that. there cam be no Union with the 
Church of Rome, dut on the renan- 
ciation of her errors, among which 
errors were specified Invocation of 
Saints, and Transubstantiation; Mr. 
Wix observing, moreover, in the Pre- 
face to his Letter to the Bishop of 
St. David's, p. 5, “ The Author will 
yield to no one jn just abhorrence of 
the errors, of the delusions, and of 
the superstitions of the Romish 
Church ;” and at p. 7, ** There can, 
indeed, be no reconciliation of the 
Reformed Religion with the Romish, 
as terms now stand; that is, while 
the errors and corruptions, unhap- 
ily maintained by the Church of 
me, are unrenounced, and. while 
the supremacy of the Pope over all 
Christian Churches is maintained.” 

A perusal of these passages from 
Mr. Wix's Letter to. the Bishop of 
St. David's (and many more to the 
same effect might be produced), can- 
not fail to satisfy every impartial 
reader that Mr. Wix’s object was to 
submit for consideration, whether a 
Council between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of Rome, might 
not happily lead to the renunciation 
of Roman errors, and then to Union. 

Yours, &c. E. A. P, 
. a 

Mr. Unsan, May 8. 

AS every object appears in a dif- 

ferent light to different observ- 
ers, and the volume of Nature is 
scarcely more diversified thav the 
power of expression, there is at least 
some shadow of excuse for travellers 
becoming authors, and a colour of 
reason for many literary attempts in 
a line, in which it must be confessed 
that comparatively few succeed, so 
as to attain distinguished excelleuce 
or secure lasting fame. 

These observations are intended 
as an apology for the presumption of 
giving publicity to the following faint 
ak of a district viewed under cir- 
cumstances by no means favourable 
for delineating its features with exact- 
ness, but which appeared to the writer 
s0 remarkably attractive, that he felt 
an irresistible impulse tu endeavour 
to preserve their original impression 
upoa his own mind, by committi 
an account of them to. paper, a 
ventures to hope that objects which 
seemed so worthy of notice in his 
opinion, may not be entirely uvin- 


deresting to others. | 


Without further preface, therefore, 
Mr. Urban will be sp good as te con- 
sider the Writer as an old 
dent addressing him from P 
io Yorkshire, and informing him that 
having left York very carly on a fine 
July morning, he arrived at Tadcaster 
to breakfast. At the entrance of 
Tadcaster, nuticing a bridge over the 
wharf, which is the boundary of the 
jurisdiction of the city of York called 
“‘the Ainstey,” and including thecen- 
servancy of this river, as also of part 
of the Humber, the Ouse, the - 
went, the Dar, and the Ayr—the 
bridge is reported to have been built 
out of the ruins of an aotient castle, 
and it is principally striking, as af- 
fording by its elevation a guod view 
of the town and its environs, 

The Church, standing vo the bank 
of the river, is a small edifice, and in 
general the appearance of the place 
scarcely affords any indication of its 
antient importances but it has indis- 

ulable pretensions to the rank of a 

oman station, and was called .Cal- 
caria, from the lime-stone quarries in 
its acighbourhood, which, to the pre- 
sent time, have cuntinued tv I 
the whole district with materials 
building, and a useful substance for 
maauriog the land, ita 

At Tadcaster the road from York 
is divided into three branches; that 
on the right-hand leading to Skipten, 
that on the left to Ferry Bridge aad 
Doncaster, and the central one, to 
Leeds. 


Pursuing my route towards Sher- 
buro, had a good view of the family 
seat of the Vavasours, who have én- 
joyed considerable ‘ here 
for many centuries, ove of them be- 
ing summoned to Parliament by writ, 
in the reign of Edward I. as descended 
from the antient Kings of Northum- 
berland. . 

Sherburo, whose Saxon origin is 
indicated in its name, has lost all its 
antient dignity; its buildings are 
mean and irregular, and its. little 
church only remarkable for having 
been = out me the ee of a 
Roy ace which once belonged to 
King Athelstan. There is, however, 
ao Hospital, and a free Grammar 
School, which . latter. sends exhibi- 
tioners to St. John’s College, Cam- 


bridge. 
he ficlds near the road between 
Sherburp and Ferry Bridge, | — 
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a of ee nay ar = em- 
lowed fee 4 iressi 
woollen cloth, the staple manufac- 
ture of this part of Yorkshire. To- 
wards the East the couutry is so well 
wooded, that it has the appearance 
of a forest, but in various directions 
are sing views, interspersed with 
villages, corn-fields, and beautiful 
meadows. 

About six miles from Sherburn, 
passed two very pleasant lodges, con- 
pected by handsome iron gates, the 
approach to a seat of Sir John Rams- 
den, Bart. near the yillage of Bro- 
therton, remarkable in history for its 
Castle, to which Queen Eleanor re- 
tired, on being taken in labour whilst 
she was enjoying the diversion of 
hunting ; and where was born Tho- 
mas, thence denominated, de Bro- 
therton, afterwards created by his 
father, King Edward I. Marshal of 
England; sosays Camden. But Hume 
mentions Thomas, who was Earl of 
Norfotk ahd Mareschal of England, 
as the son of Edward’s second Queen, 
Margaret of France, and not of Elea- 
nor: and yet, especially, in another 
place, suys, that award having com- 

led the Constable and Mareschal, 

umphrey Bohuo, Earl of Hereford, 
and Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, 
who held these high offices by here- 
ditary right, to resign them into his 
hands, bestowed the office of Mares- 
chal apun Thomas de Brotherton, his 
second son; and it is generally ad- 
mitted, that he had four sons, besides 
eleven daughters, by his first Queen. 

At Ferry Bridge, the river Ayr. 
which ary | received the waters o 
the Calder, higher up, is a consider- 
able stream, makes a remarkable 
flexure in its course, and affords a 
very pleasing addition to the scenery 
around, being covered with vessels, 
where white sails enliven the prospect 
most agreeably. 

One mile beyond Ferrybridge, on a 
hill, and close to the turnpike-ruad, 
is a very large square stone, appa- 
rently the foundation uf an antient 
cross: and at the descent to Ponte- 
fraet, a deep ravine has beeo cut 
through the solid rock, and has ae- 
qetved the denomination of Nevison’s 
aoe the following remarkable 
tradition : 

Nevisun, a highwayman, noted 
about the middle of the last century 
for the vumber and auiacity of his 
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depredations, and famous for having 
i from London to York: on one 
horse, a distance of 200 miles; ‘in 
tweuty hours, having committed a 
robbery vear Pontefract, was closel 
pursued; and in order to effect h 
escape, desperately leaped across this 
road where the rock is cut through 
to the greatest depth, and thus eluding 
his followers, for that time made his 
escape; but afterwards was appre- 
hended, convicted, and executed at 
York. 4 

Not far from Nevison’s Leap, are 
the remains of a mansion house, the 
property of the Earl of Harewood, 
who inherited a considerable estate, 
in the neighbourhood of which the 
* New Hall,” as it is still called, 
forms a part. . 

An old gateway, upon which is a 
coat of arms, reputed to have been 
borne by an Earl of Kingston, and 
haviog for supporters two talbots, 
leads into a court; and on the oppo- 
site side is the principal entrance to 
the house, which has also oa 
of a talbot over the door, the 
date-1591. + 

The apartments are lofty and spa- 
cious. In the upper story, one of 
them seems to be near ninety feet 
long, and the roof of the building is 
covered with lead, and commands an 
extensive prospect over the neigh- 
bouring country. 

The approach to Pootefract, or as 
it is more commonly prooodnced, 
Powfret, is very striking. On an 
eminence are still visible the ponder- 
ous fragments of its uld Castle. Pieces 
of massive walls and broken arches 
are here and there interspersed a- 
mongst shrubs and briars: and ou the 
opposite side of the road are the re- 
mains of the antient parish church, 
with its beautiful tower, fast falling 
to decay. The attention of the tra- 
veller thus powerfully arrested, his 
imagination takes: its flight from 
these nodding ruins to those earl 
ages wheo the fierce conflicts of riva 
princes or of haughty chieftains be- 
velled alike the proud fortress and 
the sacred fane. 

Pontefract was antiently, that is, 
by the Saxons, called Kirby, but ac- 
quired its more modern name from 
the Normans. Hildebert Lacy hav- 
ing been presented by the Conqueror 
with the possessions here formerly 
holden by Alric, a Saxon, is 1 

ave 
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have built the Castle, which passed by 
inheritance to the Earls of Laneaster, 
by whom it was considerably aug- 
mented, and is reported to have been 


of great importance as a military 
post, and very maguificent as a resi- 
ence. 


Here dwelt, at those intervals when 
the distractions of the limes per- 
mitted so conspicuous a personage to 
retire to his baronial mansion, Tho- 
mas Earl of Lancaster, who, in the 
reign of Edward Il., was one of the 
most powerful of that confederacy 
which at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century plunged the nation 
into the horrors of civil war. 

Arrogant in manners, and vindic- 
tive in temper, he had an inveterate 
animosity against every one who en- 
joyed the favour of the Sovereign. 
Scareely me to the superiority 
of the Monarch himself, and pro- 
voked by the insolence of Gavaston, 
an vaworthy mision of the Court, 
the Earl of Lancaster, who was the 
first Prince of the blood, the most 
opulent subject in the kingdom, rea- 
dily — with other discontented 
and factious nobles ia the daring pro- 
ject of compelling the King by force, 
to banish his favourite minister. They 
accordingly made their appearance at 
the Parliament holden at Westmin- 
ster, attended by a military array, 
which enabled them to effect the o 
ject of their wishes, and compelled 
the unfortunate Monarch to submit 
to any terms which his discontented 
and turbulent Barons thought fit to 
impose, 

The Kiog, unable to contend 
against such powerful enemies, endea- 
voured to conciliate those amongst 
them who appeared to take the lead, 
and evidently with that view con- 
ferred upon Lancaster the high office 
of hereditary Steward of England: 
but ne sooner had they retired to 
their several castles in the country, 
than he adopted the fatal resolution 
of recalling his favourite, and of pro- 
cuting the vath which he had been 
compelled to take, to ‘be formally 
dispensed with. Gavaston, thus rein- 
stated in power and favour, resumed 
his wouted ostentation and hauteur ; 
and Lancaster and the rest of the Ba- 
rons first absented themselves from 
the Parliament; but fioding that this 
indication of their discontent was not 
sufficient tu produce any effect upou 
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‘the King, again took arns,. 
open : of the laws, dewaaded 
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aud in 
a complete change in the form of 


government. 
(To be continued.) 


SEE 
Da. Jonw Geyien: 


“ Brant! Barclay! Badius! Bow to Gey- 


ler’s fame.” 

Mr. Urnsan, 

py Correspondents, pages 127 

and 196, A Lover oF GREAT 
Gatns_rrom Booxs, and Mr. R. 
Trienoox of Old Bond Street, seem 
to differ not little in their valuation 
of Dr. Geyler’s Navicula Fatuorum. 
It is very probable, however, that 
both are right in their statements; 
and that Mr. T. especially means not 
to undervalue an author whom Ger- 
mans universally extol. Of this truth 
I need adduce no stronger proof than 
the fact, that, in less than three years 
from the completion of his Navicula, 
three separate editious thereof ap- 
peared ; all ostensibly from the presses 
of Strasburg. 

Now, Sir, the edition by me deem- 
ed alone genuine, runs in the title- 

e thus: ** Navicula sive speculum 
atuorum prestantissimi sacrarum }i- 
teraruin doetoris Joannis Geyler Key- 
sersbergii, concionatoris Argentioen- 
sis; in sermones juata turmarum se- 
riem divisa: suis jam insig- 
nitu, atque a Jacobo Othero diligen- 
ter collecta. Compendiosa vite ejus 
descriptio, per Beataum Rhenanum 
Selestatinum.” The second edition 
(assuming the date 1510, but whieh I 
consider spurious) omits the words 
here given in Italics, and presents a 
very different vignette of Tae Sutr 
or Foots passing “‘ Ad Narragoniam,” 
i. e. in plain English, “* To the land of 
Folly.” The third edition has ao 
viguette. 

The true edition contaius two bun- 
dred and eighty leaves; decorated 
with ove hundred and twelve gro- 
tesque wood-cuts, borrowed from the 
fine Olpe edition of Brant, 1497, with 
singular exactness, The second edi- 
tion containstwohundred and sevent y- 
seven leaves, illustrated by the cu- 
rious vignette already noticed, aod 
one spirited cut taken from an infe- 
rior copy of Brant’s Stullifera Navis. 
The third edition consists of two hup- 
dred and forty-one leaves, without 
ornament of any kind, 

Each of the tnree publications pro- 

fesses 





fesses. the same care of editor, &c. but 
what I call the authentic book ends 
thus: “ Argentorati transcriptum, 
XVI. die Mensis Januarii. An. M. D. 
XL.” [The copy sold by Mr. Evans 
was of this description.] The second 
edition omits the life of Dr. Geyler; 
the third edition contains it, ending 
thus; “ Argentorati in officina lite- 
ratoria Joaonis Knoblouchi, item 
castigatiusque transcriptum XXIIIL1. 
die Januarii: Anno M. D. xiii.” I 
possess copies of each distinct edition. 
Such of your intelligent Correspond- 
ents as indulge in Bibliomaniacal 
veria, and feel themselves capable of 
throwing light upon the character of 
Dr. John Geyler, might amuse and 
ioform many readers by their kind- 
ness. Of this voluminous writer the 
following works are known, viz. : 

1. Navicula Penit: otiz. 

2. Sermones de arbore humana. 

3. Varii Tractatus. With a Life 
of Geyler. 

4. The Passion of Christ. 
man. 

5. Der Emeis. With cuts. 

6. Ship of Saints. Ia German. 

The Navicula Penitentia, the Ser- 


In Ger- 


mons also, and the Tracts, likewise 
the Navicuta Fatvorum, all have 
been translated into the Doctor’s ver- 
nacular tungue with exemplary care, 


by his admirers. Other publications 
pass current in Germany under the 
sanction of Geyler’s name, which is 
deservedly popular. 

OF Brant’s Surp oF Foots nume- 
rous editions may be picked up. But 
of a female rarity of a similar nature, 
1 never saw a single copy beyond 
that io my own humble collection. 
It is a thin quarto volume of twenty- 
four leaves, adorned with seven wood- 
culs. The title runs: “ Jodoci Badii 
Ascensii Stultifera Navicule seu Sca- 
phe Fatuarum Mulierum : circa sen- 
sus quinque exteriores fraude navi- 
gantium. 

** Stultifere naves sensus animosg: 
trahentes Mortis in exitium.” 

Badius seews to have published 
this Tract at Lyons, 4th September, 
1498. My copy isa reprint in 1502. 
The lament of Eve will serve to give 
Mr. Urban’s Readers a tolerable spe- 
cimen of the merit of the perform- 
ance: 

Eve protboplaste ad cunctos mortales 
egia. 
Discite, mortales, miserz lamenta parentis: 

Et procul a nostra vertite vela rate. 


Dr. John Geyler.—Ship of Fools. 
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Ula ego que fueram nulli subjecta ruin, 

Nec visura malum, nec subjtura necem ; 

Que genituro viro pulcbram sine crimine 
lem, 

Inque puerperio leta futura meo : 

Queeque immortales fueram visura 
In paradisiacis ludere colliculis : 
Mox rapienda, Deo sic imperitante, per 
alta . 
Sidera in etheream glorificata domum : 
Illa, inquam, ut vetitum malis absumere 
pomam 
Ausa fui, longum tollor in exilium. 
Prima etenim dubia damnosa_ peric 
Navis 
Stultorum ingredior Stultitieque parens. 
Nam quia divinam petii stultissima men- 
tem, 

Destiuor exitio posteritasque mea : 

Immensos subigor pariens tolerare do- 
lores, 

Nec cum virgineo gignere honore datur. 

Hei mihi, fallaci que cessi credula vipre, 

Frenaque non posui sensibus ipsa meis. 

Nada per ignotas cogor tranare procellas, 
Nescia quem portum, quemve habitura 
modum. 
Namque supercilio si me Deus ipse tre- 
mendo 

Condemnare velit, commerui interitum. 

Sed ventura mew virgo est haud conscia 
culpe, 

Contritara taum, perfida vipra, caput, 

Quz quia supremo goatum est parittra 
Tonanti, ’ 
Commoda justitie vincet originese. 
Nam neque peccato quondam maculabi- 
tar ullo, 
Nec deerit quevis gratia verbipara. 
Currite festino felicia secula curse ; 
Ut Novus in terris conspiciatur Adam. 
Interea jugi pulchram certamine palmam 

Contra Stultiferas queso referre Sca- 

phas. 

Messrs. Boosey have imported 
lately some five specimens of works 
in this department of Literature, I 
am, Mr. Urban’s constant reader, &c. 
&c. &c. Brantianus. 

ATTRA ; 

Mr. Ursan, i May 9. 
group of antient and very pic- 
turesque houses, contiguous to 

the church-yard on the North side of 
St. Mary Magdalen Church in the 
city of Oxford, have at length beep 
demolished ; and the lar, ot. of 
ground which for a considerable pe- 
riod has beep thus occupied, is 
open to the ious street leading 
towards St. Giles’s Church. Whether 
or not any building of magnitude and 
use, or merely an obelisk, or a sign- 
post, is to be erected within the non- 
rail enclosure, 1 cannot say; but | 
must observe, that in having — 
the 
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the ctiriotis architecture of the North 
side of the Church, aa object of con- 
siderable interest, 1 may add of beauty, 
has been obtained: though it is doubt- 
ful whether the apticot wall enclosing 
the churchyard might not have been 
suffered to remain. ; 

{ have no where met with any no- 
tice of the antient mansion, upon the 
ruins of which the lath and plaster 
gables, and groupes of brick chim- 
nies ‘fately remaining, were raised; 
but from repeated and particular ob- 
servation, and from various concomi- 
tant circumstances, I am inclined to 
believe that in former times this was 
the rectorial house. 10 support of 
this opiuion, I shall, with your per- 
mission, ome the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gezine with the ticulars 1 have 
collected, which vill be illustrated 
with vne or two copper-plates, as the 
interest of the subject may require. 

Yours, &c. S. 
a , 
Mr. Urnsan, Penzance, May 3. 


B* the date of this letter you will 
have the pleasure of seeing the 
rapidity of the circulation of your 
Miscellany. One of your Correspon- 
dents in last month makes enquiry 
(see the letter of ‘* Academicus,” p. 
317) concerning an edition of Horace 
by Sir Thomas Hawkins. The copy 
which 1: have is the fourth edition, 
and is dated 1638, so that the first 
edition was evidently prior to that of 
Rider. It is printed by Haviland, for 
William Lee, and sold by him at the 
sign of the Turk’s Head, in Fleet- 
street. The Title-page announces 
“The Odes of Horace, the best of 
Lyrich Poets, containing much Mo- 
rality and Sweetnesse; the Fourth 
Edition, selected, translated, review- 
ed, and enlarged, with many more, 
by Sir Thos. Hawkins.” The text is 
rinted with the rw nee The 
ontispiece contains two figures of 
Lyrica Poesis et Imitatio, which 
might excite rapture in the bosom 
‘searcely initiated Bibliopolist. 

The im ur is dated March 2, 
1637. there -have been three 
editions in fess than two years, or 
was there a fresh imprimatur to each 
edition? When Rider implies by his 
Motto that his was the first transla- 
tion, perhaps he refers to those Odes 
which Sir T. H. had o:mitted : but his 
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taking no notice of this prior trais- 

lation is strange. . 
Prefixed are several commendatory 

verses. The first by Sir John Beau- 

mont, who says, 

** What shall I first commend! your hap- 

py choice 
Of this most usefal Poet, or your skill 
To make the Echo equa! to the voice,” &e. 


Mr. Hugh Holland dedicates an Ode 
in pure fambicks to him, in which 
he alludes to the Knight's skill ia 
Music : 


** 1 koew before thy dainty touch 
Upon thy lordly Violl ; 

But of thy Lyre who knew so much 
Before this happy trial? 

So tuned is thy sacred Harp 

To make her echo sweetly sharp. 


* I wote not how to praise enough 
Thy Musique and thy Muses, 

Thy giosse so smooth, thy text so tough, 
Be judge, who both peruses : 

Thy choice of Odes is also chaste, 

No want it hath, it hath no waste.” 


lf | may give my opinion, pardon 
me, Mr. Hugh Holland, the transla- 
tion is in general as tough as the text : 
but you listened with the ears of a 
friend, and perhaps the Poet 

his Verse to the accompaniment o 

his own Violl. However, from the 
specimens given, I do not think that 
the Knight need shrink from a com- 
parison with Mr. Rider. Take Ode 
vi. Lib. 2. 

“ Septimius ready bent with me, 

Rude Cantaber or Gades to see 

And those inhospitable quicksands, where 

The Moorish seas high billows rear, 
Tybur, which th’ Argives built, 0! may 
That be the place of my last day ; 

May it my limit be of ease, 

From journeys, warfare, and rough seas. 
But if the Sister Fates deny, 
1°ll to rich fleec’d Galesus hie, 

And thence down to Tarentum stray, 

Earst subject to Phalantus’ sway. 

That tract of land best pleaseth me 
Where not Hymettia’s full fraught bee 
Yields better hovey,.and where grow 

Olives that equal Venafro, 

Where the mild aire yeelds gentle frost, 
And a long Spring-tyde warais the coast, 
And Auton, fertile in rich vines, 

Envyeth not Falernian wines. 
That place, with all those fruitful hills, 
Me with desire of thee fulfills, 

There let thy due-paid teares descend 

O’er the warm ashes of thy friend.” 


Your Readers may compare this 
with Rider's verses, given by “ Aca- 
demicus” 
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demicus” ia your Select Poetry, p. 
351. Ihave no time to write more 
at present, but I challenge him to 
produce Rider’s translation of Lib. 
1. Ode 22, ad Aristium; Ode 34, ad 
Seipsum; and Lib. 2. Ode 20,ad Mece- 
natem; and I will promise that the 
Knight shall be forthcoming to meet 
his opponent Rider.—I do not go out 
of my way for this pun: it is forced 
upon me by Hugh Holland, for he 
says, 
«* A grace it is for any Knight 
A stately steed to stable ; 
Bat unto Pegasus, the light, 
Is any comparable ?” 


Yours, &c. Cc. Vv. L. 


aE 
Mr. Urzan, May 6. 
|] THANK your Correspondents, 


“T. F.” p. 239, and “ A.” for - 


their answers to ay! enquiries respect- 
ing Faculty Pews, but 1 do not think 
the extract from Burn’s Ecclesiastical 
Law entirely clears up the subject. 
My statement pointed out that the 
descendant of the person to whom 
the Faculty Pew was granted, still 
remains an Jnhabitant of the same 
Parish, and.1 wished to be informed, 
whether an Inhabitant, or his De- 
scendant, removing from a Mansion- 
house to another house (or cottage) 
in the same parish, can (if 1 may be 
allowed the expression) take the Fa- 
culty Pew away withhim. We fre- 
quently see an Advertisement for 
sale of Estates, the right of a Pew 
in a Parish Church included in tbe 
Conditions—in the present instance 
no notice was taken of the Faculty 
Pew at the time of the sale of the 
Mansion-house. 

Your Correspondent, “ T. F.” is 
much mistaken if he thinks I wish 
to throw any responsibility alone 
upoo the Incumbent as to the new 
pewing of Churches; my only wish is 
to give him runt rowER by an Act 
of Parliament for that purpose, and 
to remove those large incumbersome 
pews iu Churches, that the Inhabitants 
may be better accommodated; without 
which authority I understand that, 
however good and praiseworthy his 
intention, he cannot remove or alter 
a Faculty Pew, unless with the full 
consent of the owner; consequently 
it is impossible for the Reverend 
Divine to make the proposed altera- 
tions and improvements, as stated in 
my last Letter. Where there are 
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Funds * sufficient for the paymest 
of the ex attending the new 
pewiog of Churches, there need not 
probably be any occasion for an Act 
of Parliament for the purpose; but 
itis the want of such a Fund, made 
me suggest’ a power to enable the 
Rector or Vicar to raise the same by 
a Church-rate expressly for that pur- 
pose. I was very glad to hear your 
Correspondent “ A.’s” sentiments 
upon the subject of New Pewing 
Churches, and pointing out a sacred 
building where such improvements 
have been made. An Inhabitant of the 
Village of Watton, in Hertfordshire, 
informs me the Church there has 
been entirely new pewed, and all 
the Inhabitants are now well-accom- 
modated, and that the expence has 
been defrayed by a highly respect- 
able Gentleman in the ueighbour- 
hood, who must be considered a truly 
pious friend to the established Reli- 
gion and the Laws of his Country. 
Yours, &c. MENTOR. 
i 


Mr. Ursan, Strand, May 4. 


P= a very old and constant 
reader of your valuable pages to 


convey a hint to your Correspondent 
Dr. Carey on the subject of his An- 
cient Anecdotes. Though lam highly 
pleased with his extracts from Vale- 
rius Maximus, as well as several of 
my acquaintance, I think there is 
something still wanting. Several of 
the Anecdotes are related by other 
Authors with different or additional 
circumstances, which surely cannot 
be unkuown to Dr. Carey, who cer- 
tainly must have an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the Classic Authors, 
as appears from his own numerous 
—se and the number of vo- 
mes of the Regent's small Pocket 
Classicks that he has published as 
Editor. What I wish of him, Mr. 
Urban, is, that he would not confine 
himeelf to Valerius Maximus in every 
case, but occasionally notice the ad- 
ditions or variations of other authors 
who have related the same facts as 
Valerius Maximus. By doing this, f 
conceive that he would highly gratify 
many of your Readers, as mest cer- 
tainly your old friend and admirer, 
Born-Sippe. 
* If such Funds are under the controul 
of the Inhabitants, many of whom are 
most probably Dissenters, it becomes a 
question how far they would accede to 
such an appropriation. 
REVIEW 
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“REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


$1. My Opinions since the Peace. By 

Sir Rowland Oldacre, Bart. 8v0. pp. 39. 

Longman and Co. 

TT" Pamphlet before us involves 

the most important enquiry, 
which can now possibly agitate the 
public mind. The state of the finan- 
ces is very serious; and to redress 
the evil is much like attempting to 
square a sutd number. 

The Author before us, who is a 
respectable writer, argues upon dates, 
with closeness and precision. 

In page 32, he fairly states the op- 
Posite views of the two parties, who 
so widely differ, that neither can be 
acted upon through extravagant pos- 
tulates, with confidence in the result. 

Party the first iosist, upon the 
high-price system, by protecting corn 
laws, the commutation of some of 
the taxes for a property-tax, a paper 
currency, &c. 

Party the second recommends a 
dereliction of all duties upon corn, 
and of other impolitic restrictions 
upou a free commercial intercourse. 

Every body has read Mr. Ricardo’s 
(we have heard it ascribed to him) 
admirable paper in the last Edio- 
burgh Review, in which the views of 
the latter are excellently supported. 

Now it must be self-evident that 
plenty is always a blessing, whether 
it is or is not converted into mo- 
bey, and that such incunvertibility 
ean only proceed from the plenty 
being general ; for scarcity of moucy 
under a banking system only ensucs 
when nothing can be made of money. 
It is madness for a large landed pro- 
prietor to talk of the possibility of 
real poverty. We knew a gentle- 
man of 2500/. per ann. who had a 
regular establishment, and beld in 
occupation from 1 to 200 acres of 
good land. He kept six horses, five 
men servants, and six females, besides 
labourers. He reared every thivg 
upon his domain (except beef); and 
the same practice is still continued 
in the Western counties with success. 
Ashe gaived the farmer's profit, it 
may he truly said that he had a 
surplus of at least 2000/. per ann. 
for wine, taxes, and incidentals, it 
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is within our recollection that, when 
on a visit to this geatleman, he gave 
a whole hogshead of labourers’ cider 
to the boys and rustics of his village 
upon a fifth of November. The 
company asked him the value of it, 
from surprize at such a donation. He 
answered eight shillings. That same 
geatleman was ruined in seven years 
by extraneous and unnecessary ex- 
pences: not by expending commo- 
dities, according to the Norman fa- 
shion of exchange, through rents paid 
in kind, but the absolute obligation 
of paying for bis pleasures in moncy 
raised. We are not so unphiloso 
phical, or so absurd, as to talk of the 
days of Homer's heroes, or rail against 
the obvious convenience of money ; 
or deny but that, under this system 
of the old Barons, the population and 
revenue must be ruined; only that 
they gained more than by mere mo- 
ney rents, We mean to say that a 
commercial mao, like the old ‘Baron, 
supplies his luxuries, in the main, by 
absolute bartery with immense pro- 
fit, under a machinery system, often 
of more than cent. per cent.; while, 
by the landholder, vothing is ex- 
ae oe wherewith he can purchase 
uxuries, with a balance profit. 
The landholder’s equivalent is not 
commodities, of which the prime cost 
is often trifling, but a revenue ad- 
vanced by the population of his native 
country, which, through the improve- 
ments of that country in agriculture, 
and those of others, glut a decreas- 
ing market. In 1703, says Evelyn 
(Memoirs, ii. 79),“* cornand provisions 
are so cheap that the farmers are 
unable tu pay their réats.” Add to 
this (1.) that the capital cannot be 
so profitably employed in agricul- 
ture as in commerce ; (2.) that the 
amount of taxes and rates imposed 
upor the land is, throughout the 
whole kingdom, about 15s. per acre ; 
and that a large portion is not worth 
more than Ts, per acre. It there- 
fore appears indispensible, to assist 
the landholder and occupier, by sup- 
porting a high price. 
These are the grounds cpon which 
the vecedsity of corn Wills ave funded ; 
and, 
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and, te justify the poliey, it is fur- 
ther presumed, that thus alone can 
England be rendered an agricultural 
country. We no more look upon 
this to be an advaotage to England, 
than it would be to Holland; for the 
greater part of our arable land is 
poor; and we aneerey believe that 
& grazing system would pay better. 
But the grand evil of the corn laws 
is, that the poor pay nearly the whole 
of the tax thus created. For in- 
stance, a gentleman's butler, with 
50/..a year’s salary, and his board, 
consumes only a quartern loaf per 
week » but a labourer’s family with 
only 10s. a week wages, ten such 
loaves, for full payment of which he 
must come to the parish. It is a rule, 
that a trade which requires a bounty 
is not worth supporting. The coro- 
laws also imply a tyrannical limita- 
tion of the food of the poor to 
bread ; but bacon, meat, and pota- 
toes, daily become more and more in 
use, and the poor man prefers them, 
Every man ke eats meat actually 


consumes the produce of 54 acres per 
annum; the consumer of wheat only 
13 of an acre; of potatoes only three 


quarters. Now itis evident, that to 
eompel the poor to dine off bread and 
cheese is a deduction from the de- 
mand for meat, and yet grass land 
still lets for more than arable. If, 
therefore, we enable our poor manu- 
facturers to buy two joints of meat 
in a week, instead of one; and lay 
down our poor land to pasture, arti- 

ial grasses, or wood, and import 
corn at the low prices of the Conti- 
neat, in exchange for our manu- 
factures, the increase of the con- 
sumers of meat would keep up the 
rent of laud to a good height. As 
it is, the cultivation of potatoes alone 
threatens the growth of wheat very 
seriously; aud corn-bills favour this 
diversion of crops. 

We conceive, with due regard to 
justice, that, where there are poor 
rates, there ought in equity to the 
tandholder to be also corn-bills; but 
we also thiuk that both corn-bills 
aad puor-rates ought to be gradually 
abolished together. We think fur- 
ther, that the idea of making Enog- 
land a corn country, is only not so 
bad as an attempt to make it a wine 
country. It is naturally constituted 
for a commercial and grazing coun- 
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try. Thecota grown here costs more 
than double the price of that raised 
abroad: and, by compelling the ma- 
oufacturer to give Is. for what 
he could elsewhere buy for 6d. is to 
take that 6d. out of his pocket, for 
the coosumption of tea, sugar, &c. 
which would increase the revenue, 
and monied capital of the country. 
It might iedeod. be shown satisfacto- 
rily, that corn-laws act very uofa- 
vourably upon our naval resources 
and commerce of the Colonies. And 
what is more, corn-laws, as perma. 
nent measures, are nugatory and in- 
jurious; for if the poor had to pay a 
pound a bushel for wheat for ten 
ears, potatues would be substituted 
ong before the expiration of that 
term, and as grass land brings double 
the reut of arable, it should seem, as 
if the publick was by such bills call- 
ed upon to pay a large tax, in order 
to support a losing mode of cultivat- 
ing poor soils; because thus they are 
capable of paying higher renis. 

We have stated the case as per 
tially as we can; but we shall add a 
peculiar and obvious evil in such a 
mode of taxation as this. It levies a 
cruel tax of not less than twenty, 
thirty, or forty additional pounds 
per annum, upon persons with large 
families. 

It must be plain that, as the mass 
of the Houses of Parliament is com- 
posed of landed proprietors, Minis- 
ters have no choice as to adoption 
of a corn-bill, if required. The ou- 
merous and powerful limitations of 
the position, as a legislative mea- 
sure, lead however to no doubts, as 
to its general cruelty and injustice ; 
and to many, as to ils policy. But 
the error seems to have originated ia 
one grand fallacy ; that of placing the 
prosperity of England in its being a 
corn country; and this in the very. 
face of the glaring fact, that grass. 
land produces double the reat of 
arable. But there is a powerful sup- 
port of thiserror. All farmers have 
not capital sufficient to stock a large 
grass farm, and therefore must have 
recourse to arable. Still we must 

lut the market, and cheapness not 
e the result! 

Next, as to taxation. Under the 
property-tax, the amount was saved 
among the middling classes by ab- 
staining from divner-parties, and va- 

rious 
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rious luxuries, especially the cop- 
sumption of wine. Bot, if the com- 


. merce of the country augments, the 


assessed and consumption taxes will 
increase also. If too corn be 33s. 
per quarter at Hamburgh, as stated 
in this pamphlet, and we can buy the 
38s. by 20 or 25s. worth of wrought 
goods, leaving a profit of 8 per cent. 
upon the exportation, and another 
upon the coro here introduced; we 
see not why such traffick will not 
beara moderate duty. For, though 
it may be highly impolitic to grow 
that at ten shillings cost, which may 
be bought at five; yet it is manifestly 
inequitable that the home corn- 

tower, who raises his crop at a 
ow, should bear the great burden 
of rates and taxes, in addition to his 
disadvantage, while the coro impor- 
ter pays nothing of the kind, and 
can ae obtain the same money in the 
market. 

Before we finally close our remarks, 
we beg to observe, that as Church 
livings, where the tithes are taken 
in kind, —_- a treble gross re- 
turn in value to the receipt by com- 


comes so the old landholder, by 
is 


rents in kind, was far richer than 
the modern; nor was he subject to 
like fluctuation in the value of money, 
or such heavy taxation. To relief 
the modern landholder is entitled, in- 
asmuch as, by taking a money rent 
he has absolutely cofranchised, and 
enabled to grow rich, a large part of 
society, who must otherwise have 
been mere serfs. But whether rob- 
bing “* Peter to pay Paul” is the 
right mode of relief is another ques- 
tion. It is plain too, by the necessity 
of legislative assistance, that he can- 
not levy his burden upon the con- 
sumer by augmeuting at option the 
price of provisions. We think, theo- 
retically, that his proper mode of 
relief is, as before said, the gradual 
abolition of poor-rates, and commu- 
tation of other burdens to the assessed 
taxes, &c. because, generally speak- 
ing, these best shew what persons 
cao afford. 

We dismiss the subject with observ- 
ing, that we do not consider what we 
have said to be worth attention any 
further than hints, vice cotis, pur- 
posely thrown out, like sparks among 
combustibles, tv produce explosions 
of ideas, We mean them only for 
theses of essays: but we do not think 
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that we are injuring the landholder 
by what we have said; for, to judge 
by the state of payperism in Ireland, 
events will in a few years bring the 
question, not to Bullum versus Boat- 
um, or Corn-bill versus Anti-Corn- 
bill, but to Potatoes versus Wheat: 
nor is there a position better attest- 
ed, in confutation of the absurd idea 
of making England an agricultural 
country, than that such countries are 
never, simply as such, rich of civi- 
lized. There are vo beggars in Wales, 
but there is little or no money; of 
taste for, or pleasure derived from, 
refinement, literature, or arts. 


92. Reflections on the Nature and Ten- 
dency of the Present Spirit of the Times 
in a Letter to the Freeholders of the 
County of Norfolk. By the Rev. George 
Burges, B. A. Vicar of Malvergate and 
of Moulton. 8vo. pp. 36. Baldwin, 
Cradock, and Joy. 


THIS Book is a severe Philippick 
- the politicks, &c. of Mr. Coke 
of Norfolk, and his adherents, writ- 
ten in the manner of “ Mr. Burke’s 
Reflections,” by a gentleman, evi- 
dently of no coutemptible talents, 
but who would fain persuade the 
world that there is bo good man to 
be found, except among the friends 
of Ministers ol of Orthodoxy. We 
solemaoly believe that such persons 
form, generally speaking, the best 
and must respectable classes of so- 
ciety ; but we are of opinion, that 
temper and rational discussion are the 
best methods of increasing their num- 
ber. We recommend to Mr. Burges 
the perusal of Bishop Sherlock's Ser- 
mon ov the text of “ Let not then 
your good be evil spoken of.” 

Mr. B.’s writings, in the present form, 
irritate only ; have merely the ephe- 
meral existence of clectioneering 
squibs; and, of course, render no 
lasting service to the cause: only 
bringing down upoo the author abuse 
and obloquy. We mean no disrespect 
to Mr. Burges. They are not the 
worst horses, that require a curb 
bridle. 


93. The Times; or, Views of Sociely ; 
@ Poem, with Notes. Towhich _— os 
Appendix, containing various scenes 
jor Plays, viz. A Comic Opera, two 
Comedies, and a Tragedy, that were writ- 
ten for Drury-lave Theatre, but ulti- 
mately withtrawn, from the System — 

the 
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the present Management has exercised 

egarnst the Author, preceded by a State- 

ment.of Facts, 8vo. pp. 207. Fearman. 

EVERY body has read the Paper 
in the Spectator, where a worthy 
well-meaning: gentleman took it into 
his head to wear a turban, because 
more cleanly than a hat, and adopt 
many other deviations from the ba- 
bits of society, which, though per- 
fectly harmless, and often very ra- 
tional, ia the end enabled his next 
heirs to confine him under a commis- 
sion of Lunacy. Writers of Satire 
might be classed under the same de- 
scription of persons. Mankind nei- 
ther does or can act upon simple 
principle of abstract reason, for so- 
ciety moves in a circle of artificial 
forms and customs. Particular trains 
of circumstances will, however, give 
rise (sometimes) to singular exhibi- 
tions of folly, such as was education 
in sitting under a tutor from St. 
Giles’s, iatroduced by members of the 
Four-in-hand club. Things of this 
kind we are glad to see generally 
satirized; but general satire, to be 
interesting, should exhibit strong pic- 
tures of striking effect, like the Works 
of Hogarth. 

The present book is interspersed 
with many nervous, many well-idea’d 
lines; and some very flat and prosaic. 
The author possesses powers and 
energy; but he adopts a bad plan for 
a Poet—dilutes, instead of distilliug. 


94. The Scrutineer, No. Il. containing a 
Letter to the Chairman of the Public 
Meeting held at Sheffield, Oct. 25, 1819, 
on the subject of the Proceedings at Man- 
chester, August 16; to which is added, 
a Postscript relative to the Sheffield Gene- 
ral Infirmary. By Samuel Roberts, 4u- 
thor of “ The Blind Man and his Son.” 
Sheffield. Svs. pp. 28. 


WE shall let Mr. Roberts display 
his excellent good sense and ingenu- 
ity io his own words. 

Speaking of the Manchester affair, 
he says, p. 5, that it was not neces- 
sary, for the purposes of debate, to 
add to the twenty-tbousaod already 
at Manchester, or to learn military 
discipline, or to provide arms, or 
binners, with incendiary mottoes. It 
was therefore a meeting  ‘ intended 
to intimidate,” if not to molest the 
peaceable inhabitants,” p. 6. 

But they had proceeded (says the 
vutery) to ne open acts of violence. 
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Here Mr. Roberts makes a very inge- 
bious comparison. 

“ Had Guy Faux proceeded to any act 
of other violence, when he was arrested 
in his supposed intended attempt to blow 
up the assembled Parliament of the King- 
dom? No, he had nut. The Conspira- 
tors had hired a cellar under the Parlia- 
ment-house—there was nothing criminal 
in that; they had made it the repository 
of combustible materials—nothing un- 
lawful there ; they had introduced barrels 
of gunpowder—very well, they must put 
them somewhere—and, what then? why 
Guy Faux was going in among them, 
with a dark lantern ia his hand; and was 
it not prudent in him to do so, if he had 
occasion to go there? would you have 
had him take a lighted naked candle in 
his hand? he had not set fire to. the 
powder, though the train was laid; surely 
then, he was prematurely taken into cus- 
tody, aud every one, who suffered for 
the supposed intended explosion, were 
murdered men! But, Sir, would you se- 
riously have advised waiting till the ex- 
plosion had actually taken place? Just 
so wise would it have been for the Man- 
chester magistrates to have stood by 
neuter, watching such an immense mul- 
titude assembled by such men, by such 
means, and so organized and prepared 
for the most destructive measures.” p. 6, 

The fact is, that the mob was has- 
tily dispersed, because one man had 
been killed by them; and -others 
would have suffered in the same man- 
ner, who merely did their duty. 

Mr. Roberts very properly ob- 
serves, 

“To have the minds of the persons 
employed in a large manufactory, dis- 
turbed by notions of visionary means of 
bettering their condition, and to bave both 
men, women, and apprentices tempted, 
in the middle of the day, to leave the 
service of their employers to listen to 
declamation calculated to render them 
dissatisfied, turbulent, and idle, to make 
them worse servants, worse Christians, 
and worse subjects, is no trifling injury.” 
p- 15 

Mr. Roberts says (p. 20) that 

“A large sum must have been raised 
by some means or other (it is said, six- 
teen thousand pounds) to keep great 
numbers of delegates travelling as they 
do from place to place to organize ar- 
mies, &c. 

“* Jt is confidently said, that Hunt had 
a thousand pounds for the Manchester 
affair.” p. 33, 

** Never let it be for a moment ima- 
gined, that the enlightened, the indepen- 
dent, the icspectable, aud the religious 

part 
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part of the population of England (a part 
constituting almost the whole available 
strength of the State) can be either ca- 
joled, led, or driven, into measures, sub- 
versive of every thing that is dear to 
them, as men, as Britons, and as Chris- 
tiaas, These are classes not to be aroused 
by trifles. The British lion is not easily 
provoked, The most insignificant and 
mischievous avimals may, unmolested, 
play their ‘ools’ tricks around him; but 
Vf, presumptuously relying on his forbear- 
ance, they should proceed seriously to 
molest him, a grow! or the lifting op ofa 
paw would disperse them. p. 11. 


Then follows a reprobation of the 
Whigs, and a compliment to the 
present Administration, which we 
know to be just, as founded upon 
the downfall of Buonaparte by their 
means; but it*is also true, that the 
Whigs did not, as Mr. R. supposes, 
(p- 11) endeavour to conciliate the 
Radicals, by any dereliction of prin- 
ciple. They neither accepted nor in- 
dorsed the bills of the Radicals; they 
only wanted as many as they could 
to move their political cash from the 
Bank of «* Messrs. Radical Reformer 
and Co.” into their own—as they 
might otherwise have got fictilious 
notes, 

We cordially wish that the new 
Bills may put an end to all these 
scenes of mischief and fully. 


95. The Enthusiasm of Methodists and 
Papists considered: By Bishop Laving- 
ton. With Notes, Introduction, and Ap- 
pendix, by the Rev. R. Polwhele, Vicar 
of Manaccan and of St. Anthony. 8vo,. 
pp. 493, and 312 of Introduction. Whit- 
taker. 

THE merits of the original Work, 
and of its learned and Right Reve- 
rend Author, have been too long es- 
tablished, to need our commenda- 
tion; and on the talents or the in- 
dustry of Mr. Polwhele it would be 
superfluoustoenlarge. He has distin- 
guished himself in various important 
branches of Literature. As a Topo- 
grapher, he has daringly explored 
the mines of Antiquity, as the His- 
torian of two Counties, Devon- 
shire and Cornwall. As a Poet, he 
has long and successtully courted the 
Muses. And in his own more legiti- 
mate profession, as a Divine, his 
publications have been particularly 
valuable. 

Of the Volume vow before us Mr. 
Polwhele thus speaks : 


* It was about the time of a controversy 
with Dr. Hawker (which had its origin 
in some accidental remarks of the Anti- 
jacobin Reviewers) that I intended to re- 
publish Bishop Lavington’s Enthusiasm of 
Methodism ; and but for several circum- 
stances pot worth noticing here, | should 
bave carried my desigo into execution ; 
especially as I possessed a valuable me- 
moir of Lavington, which had been com- 
municated to me by the late Chancellor 
Nutcombe and Archdeacon Moore.—Not 
long since | was reminded of the project 
by some friends, who were of opi- 
nion, that the publication would * much 
serve the cause of the Charch.’—The co- 
incidence of Warburton’s and Laving- 
ton’s opinions on this subject, is very 
remarkable, * What think you (says War- 
burton) of our new set of Fanatics, called 
the Methodisis? J have seen Whitfield’s 
Journal, and he appears to me to be as mad 
as ever George Fox the Quaker was, These 
are very fit Missiunaries, you will say, to 
propagate the Christian Faith among Io- 
fidels.—There is another of them, one 
Wesley, who came over from the same 
Mission. He told a friend of mine, that 
he had lived most deliciously the last 
summer in Georgia, sleeping under trees, 
and feeding on boiled maize sauced with 
the ashes of oak-leaves; that he will re- 
turn thither, and then will cast off his 
English dress, and wear a dried skin like 
the savages, the better to ingratiate bim- 
self with them. It would be well for Vir- 
tue and Religion, if this humour would 
lay hold generally of our overheated bi- 
gots, and send them to cool themselves in 
the Indian marshes. I fancy, that Venn 
and Webster would make a very entertain- 
ing as well as proper figure in a couple 
of bear-skins, and marching in this terror 
of equipage, like the Pagan priests of Her- 
cules of old: 

“** Jamque Sacerdotes primusque Poli- 
tius ibant, 

Pellibus in morem cincti, flammasque 
ferebant.’ 

See Nichols’s Illustrations of Literary 

History, vol. Il. pp. 66, 65. 

** I tell you what I think would be the 
best way of exposing these idle Fanatics— 
the Printing passages out of George Fox's 
Journal, and Ignatius Loyola, and Whit- 


field’s Journals in paral\c! columns. Their 


conformity in folly is amazing. One thing 
was extremely singular in Loyola; he be- 
came, from the most modesi Fanatic that 
ever was, the most cold-headed knave, by 
that time his society was thoroughly estab- 
lished. The same vatural temperament, 
that set his brains on a heat, worked off 
the ferment. The case was so uncommon, 
that his adversaries thought all bis fana 

ticism pretended, But in this they “ere 
ceraiuly misiaken. The surprising ~ 

Oo 
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of all was, that his folly and knavery 
concurred so perfectly to promote his end. 
1 think I have gone a good way towards 
explaining it in the latter end of the first 
volume of the Divine Legation. If I be 
not mistaken in Whitfield, be bids fair for 
acting the second part of Loyola, as he 
bas done the first.’—Nichols’s Illust. II. 
109, 110. 

“ As an apology for the desultory style 
of the Introduction, and the great inequa- 
lity of the Sections, (which is often not 
sufficiently justified by their subjects) I 
must further state that it consisted, as at 
first sketched out, ‘ of a series of Let- 
ters, in three parts;’ that each Section 
was a letter, or the outline of a letter; 
and that to fill up every outline as I wish- 
ed, would be to extend the Introduction to 
a length ill proportioned to the body of 
the work. RP.” 


The Introduction which treats in a 
masterly manner on Sectarism ; (the 
causes of its success, and the means 
of preventing its progress) embraces 
the following important topics : 

“ The Separation of the Dissenters from 
the Church of England; the Character of 
the Dissenters of former times; Puritan- 
ism during Cromwell’s Usurpatiou ; Cha- 
ter of the first Methodists; Memoir of 
Bishop Lavington ; the Methodists of the 
present day; Conversion; the New Birth; 
the Regenerate State not a State of In- 
nocence ; Revivalisin of the present day ; 
Welsh Jumpers and Irish Shoute:s; the 
Cornish Trumpeter; the Blessed Effects 
of Methodism on Society ; the Mischiefs 
of Sectarism ; the Puritans; their suc- 
cessful hostilities against the Church Go- 
vernment; the first Methodists ; their an- 
tipathy to the Cburch Government; Sec- 
tarists of the present day, their rancorous 
abuse of Bishops; Invectives against 
Pluralities; the Mendicant Friars; Plu- 
ralities continued; the Puritans; Plura- 
lities of the present day; Sectarists of 
early times, their intrusion on the Paro- 
chial Clergy ; the first Methodists ; their 
obtrusive character; Modern Methodists, 
their obtrusiveness: their promptness in 
attacking our discourses on public occa- 
sions ; their general topic of abuse, that 
we do not preach the Gospel; Unitarians 
aud Quakers, their railing accusations ; 
Sectarian insidionsness; affectation of a 
conciliating ‘spirit; Triumph of the Oli- 
verian Sectarists, Disappointment of the 
Innovators ; Sectarists, &c. anticipating 
similar success at the present hour; No- 
velty of a Sect; Hypocrisy; Pretences 
to Inspiration; Miracles; Official import- 
ance ; Singing, praying, exhorting, preach- 
ing, style and manner, and doctrine ; the 
Methodist Preacher, bis familiarity with 
hos flock; Itinerancy; Co-operation of 
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Churchmen with Sectarisis; the Evange- 
lical Clergy; Prophesyings, Prayer Meet- 
ings; Lectureships; the Extempore 
Preaching of the Evangelical Clergy ; 
Spirit of Proselytism—the Jews and Mis- 
sionary Societies; Visitations; Associa- 
tions; Sunday Schools; Sunday Schools, 
instruments of disaffection ; Mrs. H. More; 
the Blagdon Controversy ; Mr. Wilber- 
force ; Clergy and others giving way to 
the Methodists, who circumvent us by 
charitable institutions; the Unitarians, 
Lancaster; Lancaster, anecdote of De 
Luc; Unitarianism ; Infidel lustitutions, 
Schools of Deism; the Bible Society, its 
motley complexion ; inward rancour, un- 
der the mask of benevolence; the under- 
taking disproportionate to its object; the 
Puritans attempting the Universities; the 
present Society; Female Agency; 
Churches ; Committee Rooms ; Sectarism 
slang; Sectarian ascendency; Sense of 
the sin of Schism done away; Fxultation 
of the Faction; ‘ Any may give away, 
and all should read ;’ Danger of reading 
without a guide; Bible without Notes; 
Brown’s Bible with Notes; success by 
means of the press; Libraries for the 
poor; indifference and false candour in 
Churchmen; Firmness and Spirit; the 
Toleration Act ; Qualification of the Me- 
thodists ; the clerical conduct, with respect 
to Dissenters in general; with respect to 
the Papists ; Ridicule; Union in the com- 
mon cause; Revenues of the Church of 
England; Tithes; Sale of Livings to be 
done away; Division of large Parishes, 
and building Churches; Dean Ruralis; 
Vexatious Laws to be rescinded; Canons 
and Rubric, to be cleared from ambigu- 
ities, and confirmed by a new statute; 
Revision of the Canons, with respect to 
Churchwardens ; the Curate’s Act; the 
Consolidation Act; the Education of the 
Clergy; the Universities; Universities, 
Seeds of Sectarism sown there; Exami- 
nation for Holy Orders; Ecclesiastical 
Dignities ; the Parochial Clergy, their re- 
spectability ; Intercourse between the dig- 
nified and the parochial Clergy ; Curates 
to bear the burden ; Preferment of Cu- 
rates; Easy circumstances of the Clergy ; 
Families of the Clergy ; Secular Concerns; 
County Meetings, Vestries; Tithes; Re- 
creations; Religious Deportment; the 
Sabbath ; Church Duties; Evening Lec- 
tures; Itinerants not admissible into our 
Pulpits; Church Catechism; Church Ca» 
techism; Mr. Southey; the Bell School ; 
the Elizabethan School; Acquaintance 
with our flock; Conduct in our families ; 
the Laity, their example; Sincerity of Re- 
ligious Professions; Anecdotes of Whi- 
taker, and Decease of the good Pastor.” 


In the Appendix will be found: 


J. Poetry.—Sir Aaron, or the Flights of 
Fanaticlsms ; 
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Fanaticism ; the Deserted Village; the 
Belle School ; and the Belles turned Bible- 
mongers, or a New Plume for Vanity ; 
a Satiric Sketch. 

Il. Correspondence ; the Bible Society ; 
the Lancasteriau School; the Catholick 
Question ; the Merlin of the Catholicks ; 
Methodism, its bright side ; and Bishop 
Fell.” 

We shall take an earl 


rtunity 
of laying before our 


op 


interesting notices of Bp. Lavington, 
and other specimens of the work. 


96. Observations on certain Ancient Pil- 
lars of Memorial, called Hoar- Stones ; 
to which is added, a@ Conjecture on the 


Croyland a ion. By William Ham- 

mg 4to. pp. 27. enguen and Co. 

FOR these “ Observations,” on 8 
curious subject, the Publick are io- 
debted to an elegant and skilful Ao- 
tiquary, who informs us that, 

** In many parts of Great Britain are to 
be seen certain upright rude pillars, or 
massy blocks of stone, which in England 
are called Hoar-Stones, or by a name of 
nearly the same sound, with all the gra- 
dations of dialectical variety.—Their ap- 
pellation in Scotland is the Hare-Stane ; 
and amongst our Cambrian neighbours 
they are known as the Maen-gwyr, and 
Maen-hir, the first syllable signifying a 
stone, in the plural! Meini-hirion *. 

* So remote is their antiquity, that all 
tradition of the purpose for which they 
were set up has ceased, and their name 
has lost its distinctness; whilst the contra- 
riety of opinion expressed by those writers 
who have noticed the subject, has raised 
an additional mist of obscurity around it,” 

Mr. Hamper divides his elucida- 
tion of the subject into three sec- 
tions, the first of which contains the 
notices of different Authors, who 
have incidentally noticed Hoar-stones. 
These are, Dugdale, Dodsworth, 
Gough, Hatton, Nichols, an Anony- 
mous Writer in 1666 (published by 
Hearne), Sir Walter Scott, and Row- 
lands. ' 

The second section is “ An Expo- 
sition of the name of Hoar-stones, 
whereby is shewa the intention of our 
Ancestors in erecting them.” 

The third is, “ A list of places, 
where they occur, or which have been 
named from them.” 

_ Mr. Hamper concludes with a vers 
ingenious * Conjecture on the Croy- 





* “Sir R. C. Hoare, io his Ancient His- 
tory of North Wiltshire, p. 115, observes 
that they are also found in Ireland.” 


land loscription ;” which, with an ac- 
curate fac simile, we lay before our 


Readers. 


** The diversity of opinion amongst 
Antiquaries relative to the first word om 
that inscribed Hoar Stone, called Saint 
Guthlac’s Cross, near Croyland in Lin- 
colnshire, is well known, It may be suf- 
ficient for the present purpose to refer to 
Mr. Gough’s preface to the History of 
Croyland Abbey, printed as No. XI. of 
Bibliotheca ‘Topographica Britannica ; 
where, in addition to two very fancifut 
sketches, the form of the stone, with its 
broken ‘top, and the arrangement of its 
letters, are accurately shewo from a draw- 
ing by Mr. Essex. 

‘** As far as Roman Capitals can ex- 
press the Inscription, which is partly mo- 
nogrammatic, it stands thus: 

AlO 
HANC 
PETRA’ 
GVTHLA 
CVS H’T 
SIBI ME 
TAM. 

“* Bearing in mind that this was ‘recut, 
and the face of the stone smoothed,’ about 
the middle of the last century, and that 
“the top of the letters in AJO were cut 
upon the fracture, and inclined to the 
centre of it, (Preface, pp. xv. xvi.) ;’ [ 
venture to conjecture that what is called 
an [, between the A and the O, is the 
lower part of a Cross, whose head rang- 
ing above the neighbouring letters, would 
by the breaking of the stone be completely 
destroyed, whilst they were only partially 
mutilated.—One difficulty being removed, 
the Inscription becomes intelligible. 

ALPHA . OMEGA. 
HANC PETRAM GUTHLACUS HABET SIBI METAM. 

“« This connected with the symbol of the 
Cross, and in allusion to Revelation i. 8, 
would convey a religious sentiment, some- 
thing like the following : 

Christ the beginning and the end we own ; 

Though Guthiac here has plac’d his Boun- 
dary Stone.” 

97. Ormerod's 
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97. Ormerod’s History 
Concluded from p. 532. 
THE following interesting sketch 

of the biography of Sir Peter Ley- 

cester will be found in Part 7. p. 461. 
“Sin Perar Leycestrer was born 1613, 

and completed his education at Brazen- 

nose College, under the superiutendance 
of Mr. Samuel Shipton, afterwards suc- 
cessively Rector of Mabberly and Alder- 
ley. It appears from his MS additions 
to his own copy of the Cheshire Antiqui- 

ties, that he resided at Brasenose in 1631, 

and the two following years. In 1647 he 

succeeded his father in the family estate, 

“at the age of thirty-four. The Parlia- 
meontarian party were at this period en- 
joying the height of their success, and the 
loyalty of the Leycesters was sufficiently 
marked to expose him to their resent- 
ment. He was accordingly committed to 
prison in 1655, with several other distin- 
guished loyatists, but for what period does 
not appear, aud forced to compound for 
his estate by a considerable sum. 

*« The circumstances of the times, which 
excluded the active mind of Mr. Leycester 
from many of the resources of employ- 
ment or amusement congenial to it were 
probably the means of directing his at- 
tention to genealogical antiquities. His 
studies appear, in the first instapce, to 
have turned exelusively on the compila- 
tion of his own pedigree, and the collec- 
tion of autient documents from monastic 
chronicles and other evidences relating to 
the Earls of Leicester, from whom he be- 
lieved his ancestors to have sprung. To 
these succeeded an examination of the 
deeds of the Grosvenors, Duttons, and 
other antient Cheshire families with which 
he was connected by blood. These occu- 
pied him‘in 1649, when his taste for local 
antiquities appears to have been com- 
pletely formed. In the three following 
years (as far as can be judged from the 
dates prefixed to the several abstracts of 
family deeds yet remaining at Tabley), 
he collected the greater part of the mate- 
rials for his History of Bucklow Hundred. 

** The mode adopted by Mr. Leycester 
was, either to form a copious abstract’, or 
to take an exact copy of every document 
possessed by the family, drawing the most 
remarkable seals, and writing fac similes 
of the most antieot charters, for which 
purposes the deeds seem generally to have 
been intrusted to him. The abstract 
formed in the houses of the several fami- 
lies are of a much more slight description. 
From these documents he drew up his 
pedigrees, referring, by numbers, to his 
books and abstracts; and it is obvervable, 
that he rarely admits facts which do not 
appearito be supported by original docn- 
wents within his wamediate knowledye, 


of Cheshire. 
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‘* In arranging these papers, in furmiog 
another collection of additional materials 
in 1651, and in similar pursuits. connected 
with his own muniments, Mr. Leycester 
appears to have passed his time until 
the Restoration. Two months after this 
event he was elevated to a barouetcy, and 
his work may be suppused to have slept 
fora time. The task of collecting was, 
however, resumed in 1664 and 1666 ;. and 
in 1672, when the greatest part of the 
account of Bucklow Hundred had passed 
the press, this part of his labour appears 
to have ended with the examination of 
the Toft papers. In the following year 
the entire work was given to the world, in 
the 60th year of the Author’s age, and 
the 24th from the commencement of com- 
piling. , 

‘A controversy which instantly grew 
out of the publication, has been noticed 
in another part of this volume. It conti- 
nued during the life of Sir Peter Leyces- 
ter, and from the asperity with which the 
latter part of it was conducted, and the 
relationship and ‘neighbourhood of the 
contending parties, it mast doubtiess have 
embittered the later years of an Author 
whose talents and labours merited an ho- 
nourable repose. 

“* Sir Peter Leycester died on the 11th 
of October, 1678, in the 65th year of his 
age, and was interred in the family vault 
at Great Budworth, 

“ From a miniature now in the pos- 
session of his descendant and representa- 
tive, Sir Peter Leycester appears to have 
had an extremely intelligent and hand- 
some countenance, with a general portly 
comeliness of aspect, heightened by the 
effect of the large wig, and the altier cos- 
tume of Charles the Second. His unpub- 
lished MSS. are extremely numerous, but 
chiefly of a private nature; among them 
are prayers on almost every occasivn, 
some of which were composed during his 
imprisonment, characters of some near 
relations, and schemes of historical read- 
ing, evincing a system of close and com- 
prehensive study. With these were min- 
gled, charges tu juries in his capacity of 
chairman of the sessions, and other pa- 
pers of a miscellaneous nature; but no- 
thing appeared to justify the tradition of 
his having meditated a general History of 
the County, unless a copy of Booth’s pe- 
digrees, which he had enlarged in many 
instances from original authorities, could 
be cited as the intended basis of such a 
work. Considering the period of life 
when Sir Peter Leycester commenced his 
Account of Bucklow, the time it occupied 
him, and the advanced age at which he 
concluded, it is wot likely that he ever 
meditated an undertaking which, if exe- 
cuted with the same progress, would have 
required iwo centuries to complete it, 

“ For 
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*¢ For that part which be accomplished, 
Sir Peter Leycester the qualifi- 
cations of natural taste and ability, aided 
by suitable education, and a mind not 


oaly unoccupied by other pursuits, = 


actually debarred by the circumstances 
the times from entering into such as were 
congenial to his station. The subject of 
the investigations lay immediately around 
him, and had been known to him from 
childhood: nearly all the families of the 
Hundred must have been his personal 
acquaintance, and some of the most ith- 
portant ones were his near kinsmen. The 
collections of Booth and other Cheshire 
antiquaries were ready formed for his 
basis, and the actual evidences of the se- 
veral houses appear to have been at his 
command, in most instances without re- 
striction. He had the acquaintance of 
the greatest of those illustrious Antiqua- 
ries, who seemed at that period to have 
been raised up, by a singular felicity, for 
preserving the memory of those monu- 
ments of antiquity which fanaticism was 
busily destroying : Dugdale was ready at 
all times with communications and advice ; 
and Vernon, a loca} antiquary nearly 
equal in zeal and ability to Leycester 
himself, conducted his researches in the 
Tower and in the archives of the diocese 
of Lichfield. 

“ From advantages like these, a work 
of no ordinary merit should be expected, 
and such was the character of the work 
produced. A minuteness of detail was 
adopted which had then never been ef. 
fected, and it was accomplished with a 
general accuracy which has never been 
surpassed, and with a labour which they 
only who have traced his progressive col- 
lections can duly appreciate. In passing 
this merited eulogy, if it must in truth be 
allowed that neither the peculiar advan- 
tages of the Author, nor the length of 
time consumed upon the work, could ex- 
empt it altogether from clerical and typo- 
graphical errors, nor from oversights of a 
more serious description, it is at the same 
time clear that neither ability nor labour 
were wanted to prevent the occurrence of 
such errors, and if Sir Peter Leycester 
failed in this point, it is only to be in- 
ferred therefrom that his undertaking was 
of a description in which it does not lie 
in human nature to insure perfection. His 
peculiar excellency appears to have been, 
that inthe pursuit of his object, he uni- 
ormly resorted to original documents, and 
was never deterred from toiling through 
them, though of the most uninteresting 
and voluminous description; that he built 
his accounts solely on what had been 
proved to him by regular evidence, de- 
spising the vagne traditions which before 
bis time had rendered topography con- 

Gewr, Mac, May, 1820. 
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temptible; that he conveyed his infor- 
mation in a clear and unadorned narra- 
tive, unburthened by extraneous orna- 
ments of diction, or by facts which might 
amuse thé reader, but were foreign to his 
purpose; and that on every occasion he 
adhered religiously to what he believed 
to be the truth, however unwelcome it 
might be, or however its promulgation 
might jar with his comforts or his interest. 
Sach were the merits which have elevated 
Sir Peter Leycester over every topogra- 
pher that preceded him; his period of 
probation is long gone past,—as far as 
the limited nature of the subject and his 
manner of treating it allows, these merits 
still place him on a.level with the best of 
his contemporaries and his successors, and 
as long as memory remains in England 
of the chivalrous honour, and long de- 
scended lines of the gentry of Cheshire, the 
name of Leycesrer will be handed down 
to the respect of posterity with that of his 
country, indissolubly connected.” 


98. A Series of Leiters, addressed to « 
Friend, upon the Roman Catholic Ques- 
tion. By Britannicus. pp. 88. Ri- 
vingtons. 

ALTHOUGH so frequently dis- 
cussed, the Roman Catholic Question 
must.always be considered as one of 
momentous interest. Britannicus has 
argued the question with the s r- 
ters of the claims upon their own data, 
and made use of their own weapons. 
After having clearly established the 
necessity of Tests, not only as secu- 
rities for the Protestant Establish- 
ment, but as vitally essential for the 
preservation of Protestantism of all 
descriptions in this country, our Au- 
thor proceeds to discuss the Roman 
Catholic Question as connected with 
the Revolution. 

Having shown clearly that the To- 
leration established at the Revolution 
did not, and could not embrace any 
such claims as those now urged, Bri- 
tanvicus addresses some excellent ob- 
servations to such of the present sup- 
porters of the Roman Catholic claims, 
as profess to adopt the Revolution as 
their political guide. 

It has frequently struck us.as very 
strange, how those who profess W hig- 
gism can py support the pre- 
tensions of men to whom Whiggism 


roust be peculiarly obnoxious. After 
haviag proved that the principles of the 
Roman Catholics have not under- 
gone any material change, and that 
consequently nv change in “pee 

as 
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has become necessary, Britannicus 
enters into an examination of the dog- 
mas of Infallibility, General Councils, 
aod the Papal Supremacy, each of 
which is treated of in a temperate, 
but firm and judicious manner. 

Our Author next discusses the Ques- 
tion upon the ground of Expediency 
—his introductory remark upon this 
head we think all will admit: 

“* The term Expediency implies, that 
some strong and almost invincible neces- 
sity exists for the adoption of a measure, 
the propriety of which would otherwise be 
questionable, Hence it naturally follows, 
that, previous to such adoption being made, 
the utmost satisfaction should be afforded, 
not only that the measure, if carried into 
effect, would be attended with immediate 
and certain beneficial results, but also 
that immediate and certain evils would 
arise from its not being adopted. How 
far the above reasoning is applicable to 
the case before us, I shall therefore pro- 
ceed to consider, and for that purpose 
shall examine some of the principal argu- 
ments which have been adduced in favour 
of the concession of the Roman Catholic 
Claims, upon the plea of Expediency.” 

He then notices the arguments 
which have been drawn by the sup- 
porters of the Claims from the situ- 
ations of foreign countries, and from 
the toleration granted to Roman Ca- 
tholics by several Continental Powers, 
and proves that the local circum- 
stances of such countries completel 
destroy any claim of precedent whic 
might otherwise have been drawn 
for the adoption of the United King- 
dom. The authorities of Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone and Mr. Pitt are 
then shown to be decidedly against 
any further concessions being grant- 
ed, and it is demonstrated that the 
names of those distinguished indivi- 
duals have been rather unfairly cited 
in favour of the measure of additional 
concession. Our Author’s remarks 
on these heads are so able and satis- 
factory, that we wish our limits would 
permit us to give them at length. 

Io taking leave of these Letters, 
we cannot avoid recommending them 
to the perusal of our Readers, In a 
short space they contain the most ex- 
tended view of the subject which has 
come under our notice. A spirit of 
candour pervades the whole series, 
and it would be well indeed if this 
more generally accompanied contro- 
versial correspondence. We have 


heard it whispered, that the publick 
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are indebted to an old and respected 
Correspondent of our own for this 
valuable addition to a Protestant’s 
library; if the report be correct, we 
regret that Britannicus did not affix 
his real name, as we are confident 
his doing so would not have detract- 
ed from the merit of his former pro- 
ductions. 


99. A faithful Account of the Proces- 
sions and Ceremonies observed in the Coro- 
nation of the Kings and Queens of Eng- 
laud, exemplified in that of their late 
most sacred Mojesties King George ITT. 
and Queen Charlotte, with all the other 
interesting Proceedings connected with 
that magnificent Festival. Edited by 
Rich. Thomson. pp.99. Major. 


THE powerful interest excited by 
the approaching Coronation, renders 
every particular connected with its 
ceremonial an object of anxious re- 
search—the scraps of information 
which the newspapers generally fur- 
nish, are sought for with avidity; 
and those among us who were eye- 
witnesses of the inauguration of 
our late lamented Monarch, are 
proud of reviving the few traces that 
time has permitted memory to retain. 
But curiosity will not rest satisfied with 
such meagre details; the imagination 
is willing to be carried back, even on 
the wing of a ponderous foliv, to 
that scene of royal splendour which 
is so shortly to be repeated. But 
few, comparatively, can number in 
their catalogues the precious stores 
of antiquity. To supply this defi- 
ciency, is the object of the volume 
before us. 

The Table of Claims usually pre- 
ferred on this occasion is inserted at 
length, and exhibits a curious picture 
of antient service—for instance, at the 
Coronation of James II. 

‘** The Lord Great Chamberlain of Eng- 
land claimed to carry the King his shirt 
and clothes the morning of the Coronation, 
and with the Lord Chamberlain to dress 
the King; to have forty yards of crimson 
velvet for a robe, also the King’s bed and 
bedding, and furniture of his chamber 
where he lay the night before, with his 
wearing apparel and night-gown; also 
to serve the King with water before and 
after dinner, and to have the bason and 
towels, and cup of assay.” 


These, it appears, were allowed, 
except the cup of assay; but, as chief 
officer of the ewry, he had two —_ 
gilt 








gilt chased basins, and one gilt chased 
ewer. He received the forty yards of 
velvet, and the rest of the fees were 
compounded for two hundred pounds. 

Many others of a similar character, 
and some of minor importance, are 
fully recorded, such as the claim of 
the Lord of the Manor of Bardolf, in 
Addington, Surrey, to find a man to 
make a mess of grout in the King’s 
kitchen, and that the King’s master 
cook might perform that service— 
which was allowed, and the said Lord 
of the manor brought it up to the 
King’s table. Also the claim of the 
churchwardens of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, to have the cloth (lying 
in the parish) whereon the King goes 
in procession, for the use.of the poor. 

These claims are sustained by vir- 
tue of divers tenures of sundry ma- 
nors, lands, and other hereditaments; 
as well as by antient customs and 
usages; and great importance is con- 
sequently attached to the fulfilment 
of such as can be properly substan- 
tiated; though many of them appear 
irreconcileable with modern ideas. 

Coronations bear a character of no- 
velty with the present generation; and, 
as few comparatively can witness the 
solemnities of the approaching one, 
we recommend this volume to the 
notice of our Readers; as, from the 
accuracy with which it has been com- 
piled, and from the spirited style of 
its embellishments, a good idea may 
be acquired of the magnificent pro- 
ceedings it treats of. The large pa- 
per copies of the Work, are a bonne 
bouche for the Bibliomaniac. 


100. Lessons of Thrift; published for 
the general Benefit. By a Member of 
the Save-All Club. Large 8vo. with Ca- 
ricalures, Boys. 


THIS is rather an odd book ; and 
considering its preface, the rules of 
the pretended club, the approba- 
tions of the committee, the digni- 
fied names of the members, “ the 
loose hints,” the appendix, and the 
forms of lessons, which are no les- 
sons, it must come from the pen of 
an Author full of eccentricities, versed 
in classical lore, replete with anec- 
dotes, having no small propensity to 
satire, laughing at the manners of the 
present age, continually aiming at 
wit, and that sort of wit, which, as 
he says himself, page 207, “ is sel- 
dom joined with judgment and taste;” 
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in a word, this book is evidently 
written by a veteran in literature, 
who, to a great experience in book- 
making, joins an itching of meddlin 
with all sorts of knowledge, 
treats of subjects, not to elucidate 
and improve, but to make a display 
of his universal knowledge. Having 


-said thus much, instead of entering on 


a successive account of his pretended 
Lessons, we will call them Essays, and 
inform our Readers, that, if the Au- 
thor has been successful in some, 
by aiming at the simplicity of the 
ever-celebrated Montaigne, he has 
failed in many, by filling up his pages 
with anecdotes, which every school- 
boy has read in his Recueil Choisi, 
thereby making a salmagundi of new 
warmed-up materials, with dainties 
which would have been very accept- 
able without the mixture. 

As it would be unfair to briog an 
accusation without proofs, we refer 
our Readers to the anecdote, p. 189. 

** An hospital of great public utility 
having exceeded its revenues in a season 
of national calamity, the treasurers and 
clerk were authorized by the trustees to 
request contributions. Among others, 
they went to the house of an old bachelor, 
and finding the door open they entered, 
when they heard him scolding his maid- 
servant because she had thrown half a 
match into the fire, which he observed 
might have served another time as well as 
a whole one. What was to be expected 
from such a niggardiy fellow? They 
were retiring, when he sternly called them 
back, and enquired their busines in his 
house. Upon an explanation he brigbten- 
ed up, and opeving an iron box, let into 
the wall for the usual security against 
fires, he produced a bag, saying, ‘ It is 
a noble charity, and deserves every as- 
sistance. Here are two hundred guineas, 
and if necessity urges, call again. If I 
did not scold for trifles, 1 should not have 
this pleasure.’ They were going to en- 
large in thanks and compliments, when he 
gently thrust them out, and shut the 
door.” 

This was given, long ago, by Le 
Mercier, author of the “ Tableau de 
Paris,” and has been since copied in 
all school-books; that of the Turnip, 
and the story of Marshal Turenne; 
and also that of the Stranger at Mar- 
seilles, and nearly all the anecdotes 
from page 193 to 200, are to be 
found in school-books. As to the 
caricature which exemplies that of 
the Turnip, we are ant that a man 
of the high abilities of Cruiksbanks, 

should 
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should have lost any of his time, to 
=—s such an insignificant anec- 
 dote. 

That our Author is addicted to 
satire, will appear by the following 
extract page 210, on swindling. 

“ Amidst the surprising progress of the 
Arts and Sciences in this enlightened age 
of slaughter, rapine, and perfectibility (a 
thing as difficult as the word is loug, like 
school-boy’s honorificabilitudinitatibusque), 
the branch called swindling has not been 
efficient ; and it is particularly necessary 
to caution the honest sons of thrift against 
an evil more general and more dangerous 
than common robbery. 
class this art or artifice in any modern 
Encyclopedia, arranged according to mat- 
ter; for it may be placed under painting, 
as dealivg in false colours; under sta- 
tuary, as it strives to make a figure; un- 
der music, as it consists in flats and 
sharps, and trades chiefly in notes; under 
the catholic creed, as it loves transforma- 
tion; under poetry, as the expressions 
are bold, the trasitions violent, and sub- 
lime, as the gallows; under chemistry, 
as it distils the wits and transmutes sub- 
stances; under surgery, as it bleeds 
the patient ; under medicine, as it admi- 
nisters a bitter pill to the sufferer; under 
politics, as it deals in pretences—* Halt ! 
do you not see that jail there, where you 
may have a snug lodging gratis?” A fig 
for your jail. I am speaking of all poli- 
tics and policies since the world be- 
gav. But what is human existence ex- 
cept a choice of evils? These are neces- 
sary evils, and anarchy is the worst of all. 
Such is our very nature, that seldom did 
honesty and power shake hands except to 
part, as never to see each other more.” 


And to show his attempt at low 
wit, we have only to copy the two 
following pages 155, 156. 


** Some philosophers have imagined that 
the qualities of the mind, and even na- 
tional manners, are influenced by the na- 
ture of the food. In that case it might 
be of consequence to indicate the nutri- 
tion adapted to different professions and 
characters. Not being qualified to com- 
pose a system on this important subject, 
I shall content myself with a few hints. 

**A young warrior should devour the 
Scottish dish called cock-aleeky, compos- 
ed of game-cocks stewed with leeks. If 
on continental service, he may sometimes 
regale with the head of a wild boar, killed 
by himself.—N. B, The tusks are rather 
of difficult digestion. 

“As a young physician “— h..- that 
the surest road to to please 
the ladies, which, for the i of his cha- 
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racter, can only be effected by agreeable 
manners and chit-chat, he may.be well- 
advised to make his chief dish of tongues, 
particularly that of calf.—N.B. An igno- 
rant cook will often add the brain, but it 
is wholly unnecessary. 

‘* Ao itinerant preacher will find bis ad- 
vantage in conforming himself to brain of 
hare and addle-eggs. This simple food 
will be fownd to mortify the flesh, espe- 
cially if the drink be brisk cider, which, 
by its effervescence, can hardly fail to in- 
spire eloquence. For a little variety, he 
may sometimes indulge in a calf’s lungs 
and liver, or in ox-palates, which 
strengthen the voice to a Stentorian firm- 
ness of tone. 

‘© A merchant with his roasted turkey 
should not neglect the herbs called sage 
and speedwell. Mint is also very bene- 
ficial; and his credit may be much ex- 
tended by the use of any acceptable 
draught, provided it be duly followed by 
a correspondent dose of Henry Hase’s 
cordial, 

** A statesman should beware of the 
dish called by the actors on a smaller 
theatre goose and apple-sauce. The fish 
called plaise will afford an excellent din- 
ner, and of easy digestion, while gudgeons 
and mushrooms form a nice supper.—N. B. 
At bed-time he should use strong eye- 
waters, but caution all bis friends against 
them, and recommend cordials. 

“ Pheasants, and occasionally young 
peacocks, may be recommended to a five 
lady; though some of depraved taste will 
prefer beef-a-la-mode, especially that of 
the Swiss cantons, Some even eat par- 
rot’s brains, or a fricasee of butterflies, 
The most frivolous, who are almost the 
most proud (pride being only a veil to 
hide the conscious want of merit), may 
eat mushrooms, either stewed or pickled. 

“ A lawyer will find a congruous nou- 
rishment in pike and eel. A stock-broker, 
in lame ducks. A dancing-master should 
not neglect the use of thyme and capers, 
A gamester should feast on pigeons. 

“* The bottoms of sun-flowers are as 
palatable as those of artichokes, and may 
be recommended to such senators as al- 
ways regard the sun; weathercocks being 
rather bard of digestion, though not diffi- 
cult to catch it off their station. Stewed 
snails are also congruous, as by mere 
creeping and cringing they will ascend to 
great heights. Paice is an excellent and 
most nourishing food, but is not always to 
be found in the market. Oysters, gaping 
on the rise of the tide, are also not amiss. 
A turn-coat should learn to boil his own lobe 
sters, as the change of colour is delightful. 

“ A tragic author, if he have only 
bread and cheese, may add raw onions, as 
in paring them he will excite tears. A 
comic 
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comic writer, now at his ease, if he can 
by his wit or wits procure a capon or a 
fowl, should of course prefer the merry- 
thought. N.B. The same kinds of food 
wil] also respectively agree with the two 
classes of actors. 

“ An bistorian may indulge in carp, 
daube, and ale— 

While History, with her companion, ale, 
Tells the sad series of her serious tale, 
Dried pears, and all sorts of pickles and 
preserves, are also a congruous nourish- 
ment. 

“ To succeed as a counsellor, it is 
necessary to be as impudent as a highway- 
man’s horse; and a choice slice of the 
haunch of the animal is named as a rare 
secret, es liy if killed with a blunder- 
buss, and the master hung in chains, For 
readiness and repartee, a salt herring, 
with mustard and vinegar, just before 
the cause comes on, with a large glass 
of genuine Irish usquebaugh, of the yel- 
low or brazen colour. All sharp sauces 
of cayenne, verjuice, and other acrimo- 
nious ingredients, are of exquisite utility, 
and all curries especially that of shark. 

“© A young lord, destined to live at 
court, should chiefly feed on calf’s head 
and whipped cream, or gooseberry-fool, 
according to the season. 

“ A beau, young dog, or puppy, should 
learn to strut in Bond-street, or Pall-mall, 
without any dinner ; a practice which will 
be found to increase his emptiness. He 
may also suck the brains of geese, mixed 
with calf’s foot jelly, or, when married, 
that of hart’s-horn. For variety, he may 
eat the thighs of black beetles, butterflies 
minced, or other light food. The little 
flowering plant, called Lendon-pride, may 
also be used in its season. 

“ These hints will suffice, and the in- 
telligent will extend them for the benefit 
of society and the perfectibility of man,” 

Having now mentioned the objec- 
tionable parts, we must recommend 
Lesson the 13th, gr The Dutch Mer- 
chant; and the 42d, On Repairs; we 
particularly point out these two, be- 
cause they are true Lessons, and ought 
to go nf that title; and we venture 
to say, that, if the whole book had 
been written on the same plan, it 
would have been one of the best mo- 
dern books on economy. We also 
recommend the Essay on Economy of 
High Life, called Lesson XV.; and 
the 80th, where an account is given 


of Flammel’s supposed extraordinary 
fortune; likewise the 32d Essay, on 
Hesiod, which shows a great deal of 
erudition; as well as the 4ist, on 
Laughing and Wit; but we cannot 
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give the same approbation to the 
abuse of Rousseau and Voltaire, which 
the Author has evidently introduced 
in the Sist Essay, with a view to im- 
press his Reader, that he is a reli- 
gious man: we give him, however, 
credit for his principles, which are 

rfectly consonant with our Estab- 
ished Church; and we hesitate not to 
say, that his book may safely be en- 
trusted to all classes of Readers, who 
cannot fail finding it both useful and 
entertaining. 


101. A Brief History of Christ’s Hospital, 
Srom its Foundation by King Edward the 
Sixth, to the present Time. With a List 
of the Governors. 12mo. pp. 92. 

THIS entertaining little volame 
is the production of Mr. John Iliff 
Wilson, a grateful Scholar of this 
Royal, matchless, and most exten- 
sively useful Foundation, 

** The idea of publishing a separate 
* History of Christ’s Hospital’ was first 
suggested by hearing an old School-fellow 
lament that, among all the accounts of 
national establishments and public build- 
ings, nothing of a similar nature had 
been attempted; and that to ascertain 
any information, bowever trifling, it was 
necessary to refer to some History of Lon- 
don, or other voluminous work, where, 
after a tedious search, it generally ap- 
peared that the author did not enter into 
the subject with sufficient minuteness to 
give the information sought for; or that, 
if given, from not having been educated 
there, many errors had crept in, which 
none but those well acquainted with the 
Hospital could correct. * 

*“*To remedy this inconvenience, was 
the intention of the Writer of this book :— 
how far he has succeeded, he leaves his old 
school-fellows and others connected with 
the Hospital to determine; upon their in- 
dulgence he confidently relies; as he 
would never have presumed to obtrude 
himself on the notice of the publick, had 
any gentleman undertaken the subject 
who was capable of doing it justice. 

“ The materials were principally fur- 
nished by the Report of the Education 
Committee of the House of Commons ; 
and from the various Histories of London, 
which afforded the means of correcting 
some errors the authors had inadvertently 
fallen into; to which is added what local 
information a residence of five years and 
upwards afforded,” 

Every species of information that 
can wy te desired will be 
found in Mr, Wilson's History; and 
a very interesting article shall be ex- 
tracted. 


“ King 
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most important addition, by the found 
tion of a Mathematical School for the in- 
struction of. forty boys in navigation, 
and endowed it for my with 10002. 
and an annuity of 3'70/.°10s. payable out 
of the Exchequer for the special purpose 
of educating and placing out yearly ten 
boys in the sea-service. 

** These are the boys who were annually 
presented by the President to the King 
upon New Year’s Day, when that festival 
was observed at Court, and afterwards 
upon the Queen’s birth-day ; but the prac- 
tice was entirely discontinued from the 
commencement of his late Majesty’s last 
lamentable illness. They wear a badge 
upon the left shoulder, the figures upon 
which represent Arithmetic, with a scroll 
in one hand, and the other placed upon a 
boy’s head ; Geometry with a triangle in 
her hand; and Astronomy with a qua- 
drant in one hand and a sphere in the 
other. Round the plate is inscribed, 
* Auspicio Caroli Secundi Regis, 1673.’ 
The dye is kept in the Tower. 

** Five of these boys pass an examina- 
tion before the Elder Brethren of the Tri- 
nity House every six months, previous to 
their entering their profession; and, in 
ease King Charles’s foundation should 
fail, Mr. Stone, a Governor, left a legacy 
for the maintenance of twelve boys, as a 
subordinate mathematical school, which, 
according to subsequent regulations, is 
made an introductory step to King 
Charles’s foundation. 

“‘ These boys are distinguished from 
King Charles’s by wearing|the badge upon 
the right shoulder, instead of the left, as 
worn by the others.—This foundation is 
called the Twelves on account of its number. 

“ The establishment at Hertford, when 
full, contains upwards of 400, which, 
added to the establishment in London, 
makes upwards of 1150, including 80 girls ; 
but there is no limitation as to the number, 
which varies according to the revenues of 
the Hospital.” ‘ 

In the Title-page is a pretty vig- 
nette, printed in six different colours, 
of a Blue Coat Boy habited in the 
proper costume of the School; and 
the work is also embellished with a 
neat Engraving, on wood, of the 
Grammar School, 

“*A handsome modern brick building, 
for which the Hospital is greatly indebted to 
the late Mr. Alderman Gill, who was many 
years Treasurer, and the immediate pre- 
decessor of the gentleman who has now 
for the space of twenty-two years so ho- 
nourably filled that situation.” 

For this accurate Drawing the A - 
thor is indebted to the pencil of Mr. 


R 'y and Possession of the Holy Land. 
By Charles Mills, 2 vols, 8v0. Long- 
man and Co, 

THE style of Gibbon, we think, 
upon analysis, to be turgid and pe- 
dantic. For instance, let us take 
the familiar process of shaving, and 
describe it in close imitation. ‘* The 
unseemly excrescence of a biduan 
beard required the amputatory aid 
of the Tonsor. Unshavedus (such was 
the Barbar-ian name) in the soiled 
garb of the traveller, entered the 
shop of the useful artisan. An an- 
tient chair, decorated beyond the 
concomitant furniture, with the clean 
and graceful covering of a Tartan 
check, accommodated with tempo- 
rary rest the fidgety and impatient 
visitant. The professional loquacity 
of the operator was extinguished by 
the cold monosyllabic replies of a 
mind, principally ruminating upon 
the excessive charges of the last inn. 
The saponaceous froth was speedily 
extorted by a friction, which the che- 
mical and ingenious compound was 
accustomed, from its desire of nuptial 
union with water, implicitly to obey. 
The snowy elevation of the summit 
of Caucasus soon cloathed the ele- 
vated chin. The animal stubble fell 
in ranks under the scythed hand of 
disciplined art, moving im graceful 
evolution; and the patriarchal man- 
ners of the East would have disdained 
the unmaoly distinction of the re- 
freshed European.” 

We speak thus in limine, because 
Mr. Mills has written this book in 
the stile of Gibbon, against which, 
that it may not become a precedent, 
we beg to enter our protest ; and to 
state at some length, what we con- 
ceive to be a suitable manner for 
Histories connected with the Middle 
Age. Froissart is, in our opinion, 
the standard. We want to see the 
prevalent manver and character of 
the day; of course, every one of the 
dramatis persone should be in the 
habits of the age, as to speaking and 


acting ; and this keeping of the pic- 


ture should be as tenaciously ob- 
served as it is in Fielding’s novels. 
We conceive it to be a merit in Mr. 
Fosbrooke’s Monachism and Pilgri- 
mage, that it is almost entirely 
founded, as to reflection, upon con- 
temporary ideas. Now an adoption 
of the manner of Gibbon in the _— 

ory 
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tory of the Crusades, however faith- 
ful it may be as to facts, must inevit- 
ably misrepresent motives, by the in- 
congruous mixture of philosophical 
habits and principles, which were then 
utterly unknown. 

We, however, honestly confess, that 
we think Saint Palaye alone could 
have executed a History of the Cru- 
sades iv the manner of Froissart. It 
requires an extensive track of a. 
We have seen Romances, professed 
referring to the Middle-Age, correct 
as to the modes of living, but as to 
sentiments and ideas quite modern. 
This is an absurdity similar to that 
which has been remarked *, as com- 
mon among artists. They represent 
ancient heroes with the physiogno- 
mical character of their own nation. 
Thus, a Chinese statue of Alexander 
would exhibit the countenance of a 
Mandarin in a tea-warehouse. We 
form the same opinion of Histories 
of great events in the Middle-Ages, 
written in the modern philosophical 
form. We are further justified in so 
thinking, because in the age of the 
Crusades, mere Superstition was a 
road to honour and distinction, and 
a rigid Hermit had the influence of a 
Peer. Superstition neither regarded 
or knew those varieties of feeling 
and action which society, conducted 
under the influence of law and civi- 
lization, necessarily implies. In a bar- 
barous state, force is a simple im- 
pulse, which may be useful when the 
social machine does not exceed the 
character of a plough, but violence 
is ruin to a clock, and, in such an ad- 
vanced state of improvement in the 
engine, simple power merely forms 
the weight. 

Thus far we have spoken not from 
disrespect to Mr. Mills, who is acute 
and able, and always a good, and 
often a very elegant narrator, but 
from regret, that by adoption of such 
an incongruous model as Gibbon, he 
has ,injured himself and his work, 
through divesting it of an infinite 
portion of pleasing matter, in order 
to philosophize upon self-evident con- 
clusions. The narratory history of 
the Crusades is founded upon simple 
principles. Military habits are ab- 
horrent of rest and inaction; and the 
custom of travelling was universal. 
The error of the Crusaders was, that 





* By Dr. Clarke, we believe. Rev. 
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they made war upon the Eastern na- 
tions without magazines or stores, 
under. the presumption that they 
should find the same resources as in 
Europe; and thus, acting in defiance 
of common sense, the expeditions 
were to the Saracens only a tempo- 
rary irruption of locusts, who were 
soon swept away by a hurricane of 
famine. But this originated also in 
the charitable institutions and hos- 
pitable habits of the age. Even the 
poor set out for Jerusalem as they 
would now for York, with a bundle 
and a walking-stick, and succeeded 
in their object, because in manners 
and habits they assimilated orders of 
society who make long journies with- 
out expence, namely gipsies, if they 
were in companies, and beggars, if 
they were solitary; but the more 
general rule wasto fasten themselves 
upon some rich pilgrim. 

In the conduct of the Crusades, 
there are only two grand principles 
of action, superstition and war: and 
in the narrative, there is only a tire- 
some identity of incident ; a string of 
Gazette battles, almanack reading, 
repetition of weather and eclipses, 
portraits of the same man in different 
attitudes. This Mr. Mills cannot 
help. He has given us (in our opi- 
nion injudiciously) a useful, com- 
pressed, and well-concatenated nar- 
rative of events which every body 
wished to know, and, when known, 
are not worth remembering. 

The details of particular battles, 
such as those of Blenheim, Ramillies, 
and Waterloo; and in antient history 
of Leuctra and Cannez, are, from 
the instructive lessons of the mancu- 
vres, very interesting; but the com- 
bats of the Crusades are in the main, 
a mere tossing-up affair of heads or 
tails, kill or be killed; whence no 
other instruction is to be derived, 
than that of the old woman's caution 
to children, “ not to play with guns.” 
We know that Mr. Mills’s authori- 
ties, and they are proper for the sub- 
ject (under his historical limitation) 
will not furnish episodes, like that of 
Nisus and Euryalus. bn are, of 
course, dry monkish chroniclers; and 
though we dislike the stile a la Gib- 
bon, and should have preferred that 
fine examplar, applicable to history of 
every sort, the stile of Xenophon in 
his Anabasis, if the subject was con- 
fined to a narrative of events, _ 

Mr. 
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Mr. Mills, io his self-elected limita- 
tion, has high merit, in pert | a 
calendar, which he could not, under 
his plan diversify; and he most cer- 
tain i by au unintentional sacrifice, 
bas filled up achasm in our libraries ; 
that of having the events of the Cru- 
sades well narrated to us in a short 
compass; and, it is our duty to ac- 
= him of any blame, for he thinks, 
through the prepossession of incom- 
petent authorities as to the effects 
of the Crusades, that they had no 
operation upon the civilization of 
Europe. (Seec. viii.) On this sub- 
ject, however, we are at issue with 
Mr. Mills; but want of room compels 
us to defer our observations till our 
next. 
(To be continued. ) 


103. Sermons Doctrinal and Practical. 
By the Reverend T. F. Dibdin. 
(Concluded from p. 50.) 


WE now with pleasure resume our 
strictures upon this unostentatious, 
but animated volume of orthodox 
Discourses. Our previous remarks 
were confined to the Doctrinal part of 
these Sermons. We shall :now notice 
the manner in which the Practical 
part is executed. 

Among the most striking, and ge- 
nerally useful Discourses, is that enti- 
tled “* The Good and True of Heart.” 
Of a more chastised and sober tone 
of colouring—but oot less applicable 
to good, sound practical results, is 
the Discourse entitled “ The Love of 
many shall wax cold.” But perhaps 
of a still more persuasive, and power- 
fully written character is the conclud- 
ing portion of the Discourse of “ The 
Truth shall make you free.” We 
heartily wish our limits would have 
permitted us to insert extracts from 
each of these three excellent Sermons. 

Perhaps the two Sermons—one 
upon Yours, and the other upon 
Ace—are the best, as counterparts, 
in the volume. In giviug a specimen 
of the former, we feel persuaded that 
we do our duty both to the Author 
and to the Publick. The passage 
here subjoined is illustrative of that 

art of the sermon which guards the 
reacher’s flock against a premature 
introduction of youth into the world. 

“To see a young person alive to a 
seuse of honour and of shame ; guarded in 
his expressions, and still more so in his 
conduct; stung to the quick with vicious 
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and loathsome discourse; prompt to hear 
the wise; slow to form an opinion, and 
still slower to pass judgment; silent, dif- 
fident, and only roused into action at the 
provoking language of folly and of sin— 
to see this—what is it, but to view one of 
the loveliest and most fascinating of all 
human pictures? What is it but to see a 
fellow-creature promising to be a glory 
to his Maker, and worthy of the Drvinz 
Imace in which he has been created! ? 
My brethren, is such a@ sight common in 
the world? Or rather, is not the reverse 
of this picture a little more common? 
To see a young person flippant, passion- 
ate, and obstinate ; quite inflated with va- 
nity and pride; boasting merely of his 
parents’ wealth and consequence, while 
he is doing ail in his power to render both 
contemptible:—to see him eager to pur- 
sue what is dissipated, and vicious 
and extravagant—prompt to deliver his 
opinions unsolicited, and not always the 
most choice of language in the utterance 
of that opinion: —to see all this, is, I 
fear, also sufficiently common; but it is 
not thereby the more to be commended. 
If the depraved customs of society coun- 
tenance and encourage this, sure I am 
that is not encouraged by much higher 
authorities: by the language of Scripture 
—in the word of God, and of his Son Je- 
sus Christ our Lord. From this sacred 
fountain-bead, a purer, a wiser, and a 
more awful doctrine is imparted: therein 
we are told to let our yea be yea, and 
our vay, nay—and to keep ourselves un- 
spotted from the world.” 

Our limits forbid a further extract ; , 
or we should gladly have inserted the 
character of Old Age, as illustrated 
in the example of Barzitxat. 

Thus have we oy our respects to 
Mr. Dibdin upon his first appearance 
in print, in the character of a Divine; 
and we hope that it will not be very 
long ere we shake hands with him 
upon his second appearance in the 
same character. Much cannot be 
gained by such publications—whe- 
ther on the ground of fame or of pro- 
fit: but there és a consideration be- 

ond either of these, which cannot 
ail to stimulate an honest and ardent 
mind in the prosecution of his labour. 
There is the ——— of con- 
science—in not having hid our light 
under a bushel; or in not having 
wrapt our talent within a napkin to 
lie rusty aod correded in unproduc- 
tive supineness. 


104, Patronage, a Poem: an Imitation of 
the Seventh Satire of Juvenal. By 
Mandanis. 8vo. pp, 38. Souter. 
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IF this is not one of the best Imi- 
tations of Juvenal, it is certainly one 
‘of the boldest.” Peers, not excepting 
the most elevated, are the objects of 
the Satire—the Lawyers are severely 
depicted—and the miserable fate of 
Sihetteniatern aod Tutors deplored. 

One specimen, and that one of the 
least severity, and somewhat pleasant, 
is here given. 


** Yet stay—perchance in adding page to 
page, [uage ; 
You look tow’rds Holland house for patro- 
The Baron bears to metre much good will, 
But works at home—a little private stili ; 
To make he finds much cheaper thau to 
bay [minstrelsy : 
Those household goods, bread, beer, and 
Hence, when you hope to poise his Lord- 
ship’s purse, [for verse.” 
He smiles benign, and gives you—verse 
The Imitator seems to think it high 
treason in Parnassus when a Noble- 
man commences Poet: 
‘* Few Patrons of the Muse the Peerage 
boasts, 
But vaunts of versifying lords in hosts : 
There Thurlows, Hollands, Strangfords, 
Carlisles throng, 
Bit by the dire tarantula of song, 
No wonder Murray at thy volume sneers, 
And vows he only publishes for Peers.” 
The Satirist appears to have been 
unfortunate in his search after Patro- 
nage, having found only a single No- 
bleman to commend : 
** Holroyd, for mind a gen’rous ardour 
shows, [woes. 
Partakes its pleasures, and removes its 
Happy the poet, whose successful lays, 
From Holroyd’s bounty, gathers more than 
praise.” 
“ Sheffield, se/f- pleased, on that Poet smiles, 
And every care and every fear exiles.” 


105. Memoires Secrets, ou Chronique de 
Paris. Imprimée a Londres: Ouvrage pe- 
riodique. Tome second, No. X. 8vo. 
1817. Lyon, &c. 

WE cannot enter minutely into 
this work, without making our Re- 
view the vehicle of political party, 
and that French, by which our Rea- 
ders would not in our opinion be at 
all edified. We do not, however, 
deny the literary merit of this book: 
for instance, take the indispensable 
connexion between a representative 
government and the liberty of the 
press; because, 
~ “© The Representative Government is 
enlightened by public opinion, and is found. 
Gent. Maa. May, 1820, 





ed upon it. The Chambers cannot knew 
this opinion, if this opinion has wo ofgan."’ 

“ In a Representative Govermment 
there are two tribunals; that of the 
houses where the interests of the nation 
are judged ; and that of the Nation itself, 
which judges the two Houses.” 

** How can the Ministry and the Cham- 
bers know the public opinion, which 
forms the general will, if this opinion cau- 
not be freely expressed?” 


106. The Comforter. A Poem.  8vo. 
pp. 78. Taylor and Hessey. 
A serious poem of considerable 
merit, in blank verse, after the manner 
of * Young's Night Thoughts.” 


107. The Troller’s Guide; a new and 
complete practical Treatise on the Art 
of Trolling, or Fishing for Jack and Pike ; 
tllustrated with numerous Cuts of Hooks, 
Baits, Tackles, &c. To which is added, 
the best method of bailing and laying lines 
for large Eels, By T.¥F. Salter, Author 
of ‘* The Angler's Guide.” 12mo. pp. 
107. Tegg. 

AN appropriate companion to the 
former Work of Mr. Salter, reviewed 
ia our vol. LXXXVII. p. 346; and 
there is no doubt, but that many who 
have had some practice in the Art 
of Trolling, may find in this work 
observations on the seasons and wea- 
ther proper for Trolling; how to 
cast the baited hook in search, and 
divers other matters connected with, 
and relative to Jack and Pike fishing 
worthy their notice and attention. 

This volume, like the former, is 
illustrated by a variety of neat en- 
gravings on wood. 


108. Domestic Scenes at Woodlands. A 
Tale. By a Tady. 12mo. pp. 164. 
Izzard. 


THIS detail of the every day oc- 
currences in domestic life, may be 
safely added to the Library of Juve- 
nile Readers. 


109. Rural Employments; or, A Peep in- 
to Village Concerns; designed to in- 
struct the Minds of Children ; illustrated 
by numerous Copper-plates. By Mary 
Elliott. 12mo. pp. 72. W. Darton. 
THIS little volume is both instruc- 

live and amusing. The plates, if not 

elegant, are sufficiently good, and 
the designs well adapted to the sub- 
jects; which are, * TheVillage School- 
mistress; “* Felling Timber ;” “ Wa- 
tering 
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tering the Horses,” ‘ Shepherd ;” 
* Harvest Home,” “ Feeding Poul- 
try;” “ Milkings;” “ Ploughing;” 
“ Sheepshearing ;” ‘* Making Butter ;” 
“ The Orchard;” Waggoner and 
Teaw ;” Feeding Pigs;” “ Swarming 
the Bees;” “* The Hay Field;” Farm 
Yard,” “* The Cottage Family going 
to Church ;” “ Going to Market.” 


110. The English Primer; or, Child's 
First Book; on a plan which cannot 
fail to delight Young Children, and faci- 


Literary Intelligence. 





[ May, 
fitate their Instruction in the ; st_ele- 
ments of Spelling and . With 
nearly two hundred Wood ings. 
By the Rev. T. Clark, Author of the 
* National Reader,’ a@ Sequel to the 
* National Spelling Book,” &c. &e. 
pp. 72. Souter. 

THIS little Primer, at the moderate 
price of sixpence, appears to justify 
what is promised in the title-page ; 
being, of its kind, the most complete 
which has of late come under our 
observation. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Camsnipee, May 12. 

A Syndicate, appointed to enquire into 
the expediency and best means of build- 
ing and furnishing ao Observatory at Cam- 
bridge, made a Report to the Senate, on 
the 24th of April 1820, in favour of such 
project; which was confirmed on Friday 
last, and graces passed granting 5000/, 
and appointing a Syndicate ; who, as sooa 
as 50002 more are collected, are to carry 
the same iutoeffect, A considerable sum 
is already subscribed. 

The subject cf the Seatonian prize 
poem for the present year is—‘ The Omni- 
presence of the Supreme Being.” 


Oxrorp, May 17. 


This day the Prize Compositions were 
adjudged as follow :— 

Cuancsiior’s Prizes.—Latin Essay— 
** Quenam fuerit Concilii Ampbictyonici 
constitatio, et quam vim in tuendis Gre- 
civ libertatibus, et in Populorum moribus 
formandis habuerit.”—J. Shergold Boone, 
Student of Christ Church, 

English Essay—‘* On the influence of 
the Drama.” — Alexander Macdoonell, 
M. A. Student of Christ Church, 

Latin Verse—“ Newtoni Systema.”— 
William Ralph Chariton, some time of 
Lincoln College, and now of Queen’s Col- 
lege, oo Mr. Mitchell’s foundation. 

Sin Rocer Newpicatse’s Paize—Eng- 
lish Verse—“ The Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus.” — William Ewart, Commoner 
of Christ Church. 


Ready for Publication. 

Paviewer’s Antiquities of Kensington, 
with plates, woodcuts, and pedigrees, 
4to. and 8ro. 

Aa Historical Research concerning the 
most antient Congregational Church in 
England, shewing the Claim of the Church 
worshipping in Union-street, Southwark, 
to that distinction. By Benzamin Han- 
Bury. 


A Vocabulary of Religious Terms, ex- 
planatory of words usually employed to 
describe doctrines, rites, and other sub- 
jects. 

A Sermon on the Death of Rev, J. Si- 
bree. By W. Prizsrty. 

A Narrative of the Persecutions of the 
South of France during the years 1814 to 
1816. By the Rev. Marx Wirrs. 

Views of the Remains of Antient Build- 
ings in Rome and its vicinity. By M. 
Dusoure. 

A New Picture of Naples and its En- 
virons, in the form of an Itinerary. By 
Marien Vast, member of the Etrnscan 
Academy of Cortona, &c. Ulustrated with 
a map of the road from Rome to Naples. 

The Peerage Chart; being an Alpha- 
betical List of the House of Lords, divided 
into Sections, and so arranged as to exhi- 
bit at one view the particulars of each 
Peer. 

An Itinerary of Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way. and Russia ; being a complete Guide 
to Travellers, through those countries ; 
containing a minute description of the 
roads, cities, towns, inns, coins, and modes 
of travelling. By M. Reicwarp. — Iilus- 
trated by an accurate map. 

El Teatro Espanol; con Notas Criticas 
y Explanatorias. 

Aristarchus Anti-Blomfieldianus ; or a 
Reply to the Notice of the New Greek 
Thesaurus, inserted in the 44th number of 
the Quarterly Review. By E. H. Bar- 
xer, Dedicated to Earl Spencer. 

A Fragment of the History of John 
Bull, with the birth, parentage, educa- 
tion, and humours of Jack Radical, with 
incidental Remarks on antient and modern 
Radicalism. 

Ths Retreats; or, Sketches from Na- 
— By the Author of “ Affection's 

ift.”” 

An Historic Sketch of the causes, pro- 
gress, extent, and mortality of the Conta- 
gious Fever, epidemic in Ireland during 

the 
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the years 1817-18-19; with numerous 
tables, and an appendix containing va- 
rious documents, illustrative of its gene- 
ral history, aud the system and manage- 
ment adopted for its suppression, By 
Wittiam Hartz, M.B. physician to the 
King’s Hospital and to the Prisons of 
Dublin. 


ee 


Preparing for Publication. 

A General History of the House of 
Guelpb, or Royal Family of Great Bri- 
tain, from the earliest period in which the 
name appears upon record, to the Ac- 
cession of his Majesty King George the 
First to the Throne. This work has been 
compiled from authentic and official do- 
cuments, preserved in the Archives, and 
in the Royal Libraries of Hanover and 
Brunswick, and to which access was pro- 
cured by the liberality and powerful in- 
fluence of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Clarence, daring his late residence in 


ny. . 

The Second Part of Mr. Cotman’s An- 
tiquities of Normandy, 

Notes on Rio de Janeiro, and the South- 
ern parts of Brazil, taken during ten 
years residence jn various parts of that 
country ; describing its Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Mines, with anecdotes illus- 
trative of the character, manners, and 
customs of the inhabitants. 

A Greek and English Lexicon, founded 
on the Greek and German Dictionary of 
Schneider. By the Rev. J, R. Fisntaxe, 
oe Fellow of Wadham College, Ox- 
ord, 

The Literary and Political Life of Au- 


Antiquarian and Philesophieal Researches. 
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gustus von Kotzebue. Translated from 
the German. 

Antient Spanish Romances, relating to 
the twelve Peers of France, mentioned in 
“Don Quixote;” with English metrics! 
Versions, by Tuomas Ropp; preceded by 
the “ History of Charles the Great and 
Orlando ;” translated from the Latin of 
Spanheim. 

Methodism, a Poem. 

Locheil ; or, The Field of Culloden, a 
Novel, ° 

Early Education. By Exizaseru Ar- 
preton, Author of “ Private Education,” 
&e. 

Poem on the Accession of his Majesty. 
By the Rev. L. T. Bercugr. 

Stories founded on Facts. By Mrs. 
Grant, of Croydon, Author of “ Sketches 
of Life and Manners,” and “ Delinea- 
tions of Scenery,” &c, 





Procress oy Literature ann Civiti- 
ZATION. 

The Pacha of Egypt has sent several 
youths to Milan to study the Sciences 
and Arts of Europe, under the direction 
of Sig. Morosi. These young Egyptians 
are charged with the duty of translating 
the Gazette of Milan into Arabic. By 
this means the Pacha will bave the news of 
Europe, as well political as literary, &c, 
transmitted to him, with all speed and 
convenience: if he would also reprint thia 
intelligence at Cairo for the information 
of the Egyptian people, there is no saying 
how soon Egypt might regain its for- 
mer. eminence for letters, arts, and li- 
beral studies, as well for commerce, 
wealth, and abundance. 


a 


ANTIQUARIAN AND PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCHES. 


Ancient Navicatioy. 

A discovery was recently made in the 
environs of the Cape of Good Hope, which 
is highly interesting to History. While 
digging a cave, the workmen found the 
bull of an ancient vessel constructed of 
cedar, which is believed to be the remains 
of a Pheenician galley. If this appropri- 
ation be just, there is wo longer room to 
doubt that the bold navigators of Tyre 
had reached the South point of Africa: 
and if they actually gained that point, 
we may also infer that they navigated also 
the Eastern Ocean. 


Hotyseap Roap. 

Whilst catting-through the corner of a 
field, called in Welsh Dol Trebeddw, in 
the line of road making between Lima 
and Cernioge, the workmen discovered 
upwards of forty graves, about two yards 
in length, most of them cased with rough 
stones, and all fying in the compass of 20 





yards by 10. Bones were found in many 
of them, but not the least vesiige of any 
coffins. On the under side of the stone 
which covered one of the most perfect of 
the graves was the following inscription, 
in rade Roman capitals, the letters in se- 
veral instances joined together :— 

BRo Ho NASLI 

IAT HIC LACIT 

ET VXOREM CAVNE 

This stone is preserved for the inspec- 

tion of the curious, and may be seen, 
together with some of the bones, at Pen- 
trefolias, The oldest inhabitants have not 
the least recollection of hearing any thing 
concerning these graves, but it is very 
probable, that at a remote period this 
place was the scence of some of those con- 
tests which were continually taking place 
prior to the subjugation of Wales, apd 
that the township of Trebeddw took its 
name from the circumstance, Dol Tre- 
beddw signifying the Field of the Graves. 
ARTs 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


I 


Carr. Marryat's Lire Boar. 


The following Letter, addressed by 
Capt. Marryat R. N. to Jonathan Bar- 
ber, Esq. Registrar and Secretary of 
the Royal Humane Society, containing 
a description of his newly-invented Lite 
Boat, isextracted from the Annual Re- 
port of the Society (see p. 463), which 
shall shortly be more fully noticed. 

** Sir, 

** In submitting to the consideration of 
the yal Humane Society the accom- 
panyviag model of a Life-Boat, | am aware 
that many have already been invented 
possessing great merit ; but none that I 
have hitherto seen, has appeared to me to 
combine a!l the necessary qualifications 
of-a: Life-Boat. I shall, therefore, take 
the liberty to offer to the Society my ideas 
upon this subject, leaving them to judge 
whether they are correct ; and if so, how 
far 1 have succeeded in combining them 
to the one | have the honour to present. 
The necessary qualifications of a Life- 
Boat are as follow : 

** Not to be so liable to upset as other 
boats, as they are never called into use 
until it is too dangerous to venture out io 
other boats. 

**To be of sufficient buoyancy to sup- 
port any number of men that may crowd 
moto her, as without titis quality, in the 
panic attending shipwreck, not only the 
crew of the vessel, but those who have 
ventured their lives to save them, may 
perish together. In case of being swamp- 
ed, to be able to discharge the water, and 
rise again by her specific lightness. These 
are the most requisite qualifications of a 
Life-Boat; but there are others to be 
considered, which are as follow :—She 
must be capable of stowing many men, 
withont impeding the rowers. ‘There must 
be no weight on the bow or stern of a 
Life-Boat, as it will check her in ber at- 
tempts to rise over the waves, weaken her 
considerably, and cause her to ship a 
great deal of water. The form of a Life- 
Boat should be that of a Whale-Boat, 
stem and stern alike; her bottom should 
be almost flat, which would cause her 
beoyant principle to be more imme- 
diately brought into action, Her keel 
should be deep, to give her a good gripe 
in the water; and as Life-Buats bave 
always to contend against the winds and 
sea, there should be as little dead wood 
as possible; for the wind, holding against 
it, would greatly impede the exertions of 
the rowers in a heavy gale. 

“The iaternal construction of a Life- 
Boat, should be such as to combine buoy- 
aocy with security; although air, by its 


specific lightness, is the most powerful 
agent we can employ, I conceive it of 
too treacherous a nature to trust to it 
alone. 

“There have been some Life-Boats 


constructed, 
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constructed, in which air has been the 
only buoyant agent made use of: to re- 
medy the acknowledged danger of its es- 
caping, the boat has been partitioned into 
several air-tight divisions, with the idea 
tbat the air in one division might escape 
from an accident happening to the boat, 
without affecting the other partitions. 
This is not altogether true, as when the 
partitioning would prove of the greatest 
service at the sides of the boat it would 
be unavailing ; as any blow that struck 
either side of the boat with sufficient force 
as to stove iv one partition, would so 
shake the whole length of the plank on 
that side, that the water would find its way 
into all; the boat would theo be perfectly 
useless, and she would lay on her side. 

“« The partitions that can be usefulin a 
boat are only six; as the one side of the 
bow and stern of a boat, as well as either 
side, may be stove in, without the rest 
receiving injury. 

“To give proper security to a Life-Boat 
two ageuts must be employed, air and 
cork ; the quantity of cork should be suf- 
ficient by its buoyancy to support the 
whole weight of the crew of the Life- Boat, 
iron- work, &c. contained in her, provided 
all her air-vessels were stove in; and it 
should be so placed, that under any cir- 
cumstances the boat would sufficiently 
preserve her equilibrium, as to enable 
the men to reach the shore. 

“The model of the boat I have the ho- 
nour to present, is on a scale of 30 feet 
long, 8 feet wide, and 3 feet deep. The 
form, as will be perceived (see the En- 
graving in preceding page), is nearly flat, 
keel deep, bow and stern alike. To give 
her the first qualification, the men are 
placed close to the side of the boat ; by so 
doing they are removed as far as possi- 
ble from the centre of mption, and, acting 
upen the farthest end of the fulcrum, re- 
ciprocally combine to restore the equili- 
brium that the boat may lose from the 
violence of the sea. The oars are pulled 
upon an iron outrigger, which (although 
it may add a little to the weight of the 
boat) gives the men more power, and 
enables them to row with ease: supposing 
‘that if the boat was crowded with men, 
the bow and stern are both cuvered in 54 
feet in two air-tight partitions, upon which 
no person can be placed, so as to check 
her in rising over the waves: and the 
centre of the boat, where the men are to 
be stowed, is so secure, that it is impos- 
sible they could be washed out, unless the 
boat is upset. The interior construction 
of the boat is as follows :—The centre is 
19 feet long, 4 feet broad; at the bottom 
of this centre part of the boat is one solid 
foot of cork extending over the whole ; 
this is pierced and grated over, to allow 
free passage for any water she might ship. 
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weight of 3550\lb. being 836 Ib. 
than the whole weight of men 
work in the boat; and as it spreads 

a surface of 4 feet at the bottom of the 
boat, should the air-tight partition of one 
of the sides be stove in, it would suffi- 
ciently support the equilibrium of the 
boat, as to evable the men to use their 
oars and reach the shore. The rest of 
the boat is composed of six air-tight divi- 
sions ; the bow and stern are divided lon- 
gitudiually, which not only gives the ad- 
vantage of increasing the number of par- 
titions, and also adds considerably to the 
strength of the boat, The side air parti- 
tions contain the seats of the rowers, who 
ere fixed on them with leather aprons 
round their waist, that no water may 
enter. This boat is capable of support- 
ing the weight of 128 men, independent of 
her iron work, which is about double the 
number that could crowd into her, and 
should she be swamped by a sea, her spe- 
cific lightness is such, that the water would 
immediaiely discharge itself through the 
holes at the bottom, and she would rise 
without any assistance to her former 
draught of water.” 


Music. 


An invention has recently been perfect- 
ed for turning the leaves of music by the 
foot, instead of the band. The machine 
consists of five distinct movements. The 
first turns the leaf, the second turns it 
back when a da capo is required ; the third 
secures the second leaf while the first is 
turning; the fourth shifts the second lever 
into the place of the first; and the fifth 
action is its return of itself to take the se- 
cond leaf over. It is fixed inside the 
piano-forte, and is not seen unless used. 

Rockets. 

Baron de Zach announces, that Capt. 
Schumaker (brother of the Astronomer 
Royal, Copenbagen) has invented a Roc- 
ket superior to Congreve’s, both in force 
and in the precision with which they are 
thrown, A new corps bas been formed to 
use these missiles. They ascend to an 
immense height, and then exhibit a globe 
of fire, which may be seen at a distance 
of seventy miles. 

Cuemistry. 

Among the discoveries of Chemistry tn 
the present day, may be reckoned the 
process of converting into sugar, even 
lineo rags. M. Henri Barconnot, speak- 
ing of the crystallizable sugar he obtained, 
says, “ I was led accidentally to this 
result by treating a solution of the acid 
mucilagenous mass, produced by the ac- 
tion of sulphuric acid on Iinen, with the 
oxide of lead, subjected to a long conti- 
nued heat of 100° centigrade ; but after 

having 
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having passed through the liquor a cur- 
rent of sulphurated hydrogen gas, to pre- 
Ccipitate the lead contained in solution, 
and after evaporating it, | was agreeably 
surprised to see that the whole of the 
gummy matter was entirely converted into 
an acid sugary mass. I digested this mass 
with concentrated alcohol, by which the 
vegeto-sulphuric acid was dissolved ; the 
sugary matter remained a little coloured, 
and of a very fresh flavour. Twenty-four 
grammes (370. 6 gr.) of old cloth well 
dried, were reduced into mucilage by 34 
grammes (525 gr.) of sulphuric acid, ob- 
serving the precautions before indicated ; 
the acid mixture dissolved in a certain 
quantity of water, precipitated the ligneous 
matter a little altered; when dried it 
weighed 3.6 grammes (55.5 gr.) This, 
when evaporated, yielded 23.3 grammes 
(359.8 gr.) of sugary matter of the con- 
sistence of syrup; at the end of twenty- 
four hours it began to crystallize, and 
some days after, the whole was condensed 
into a single mass of crystallized sugar, 
which was pressed strongly between seve- 
ral folds of old cloth ; crystallized a se- 
cond time, this sugar was passably pure; 
but treated with animal charcoal, it be- 
came of a shining whiteness. The crys- 
tals were in spherical groupes, which ap- 
pear to be formed by the union of small 
diverging and unequal plates. They are 


fusible at the temperature of boiling wa- 


ter. The sugar is of a fresh and agree- 
able flavour, producing in the mouth a 
slight sensation of acidness. 

Mr. Brande has recently found that the 
illuminating powers of olefiant oil, and 
coal gases are as the numbers S, 2, and 
13 and that their heating powers are 
nearly: in the same ratio. 


Royat Disrznsarny For 
tue Ear. 

Since the establishment of this useful 
Institution, upwards of 2150 patients have 
been admitted, the greater number of 
whom have been cured or relieved.—At 


Diseases OF 


a late Meeting of the Governors, a vote. 


of thanks was unanimously voted to Mr. 
Cuaris, the Surgeon to the Institution. 
New Provcs.—A plough has lately 
been invented by the Rev. Dr. Cartwright, 
which works merely by human power. 
With two men to keep it in motion, and 
with a third to regulate its course, it per- 
forms its office with as much precision and 
dispatch as could be done by any common 
pair of borses and a plough-he'der. The 
utility of the invention will not, it is pre- 
sumed, be confined to this object only ; 
it being equally applicable to every pur- 
pose for which horses can be employed, 
except conveying a burden on the back. 
Duprex Tyrocraru.—An ingenious me- 
chanical invention has lately been com- 
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jeted, which opens a new and inexhaust- 
ible source of information to those who 
are afflicted by the privation of sight. It 
is called a Dupplex Typograph, and en- 
ables the blindto receive and communi- 
cate ideas by means of letters, upon a 
principle adapted to the sense of feeling. — 
The apparatus is compact and portable, 
and the system so simple and intelligible, 
that it may be acquired by the blind in a 
very short space of time, and its appli- 
cation is instantly comprehended by others. 


Cotourep ArtiriciaL Srones. 


A very curious and apparently excel- 
lent Memoir upon the subject of artificial 
stones, and the best manner of manufac- 
turiog them, has lately appeared in Paris, 
in the Report of the “ Society for the En- 
couragement of National Industry.” It 
is written by M. Doualt- Wieland, a jewel- 
ler, in Paris. The Memoir gives an ac- 
count of numerous experiments made by 
him, particularly as to the composition of 
what is technically called “ Strass,” and 
which forms the basis and body of ail 
artificial stones. 

Strass'is composed of silex, potass, bo- 
rax, oxid of lead, and arsenic. The silex 
may be in the form of rock crystal, sand, 
or flint. Rock crystal affords a glass, or 
strass, of the whitest colour; flint always 
contains a very small portion of iron, 
which tinges the glass yellow; and the sand, 
the purest sort of which must be selected, 
must then be washed in muriatic acid and 
afterwards in water, before it is fit for 
use. In order to pulverize and sift the 
rock crystal and flint, they must first be 
heated to redness, and then plunged into 
cold water, The potass must be free 
from every other salt; it should be the 
caustic potass, purified by alcohol. The 
crystalised boracic acid, extracted from 
the borax of Tuscany, is the most pre- 
ferable, If the oxid of lead contains a 
particle of tin, the strass or glass be- 
comes cloudy or milky. Minium is pre- 
ferable to the purest litharge, Ceruss may 
also be used. Arsenic must be pure, 
Some persons do not use it at ali, and M. 
Langon says, it is very injurious to the 
workmen, 

The choice of crucibles is very import- 
ant. Those of Hesse are better even than 
porcelain ones. The first sometimes co- 
lour the matter, from containing a small 
portion of iroti; but the hard porcelain 
ones, although pure, are very aptto crack, 
and are also a little porous. An earthen 
furnace is the best toeuse, and the crucibles 
remain about 24 hours in the fire. The 
more genuy the fasion takes place, and 
the longer time employed, the purer and 
harder will be the strass. The best feel is 
dry wood. : 


SELECT 
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AN ADDRESS * 
For the Anniversary of the Lrrenany Funp, 
At Freemasons’ Hall, May 4, 1820. 
* Written and Recited by 
Wititam-Tuomas Frra-Geratp, Esq, 


“« TPO told high Converse with the Mighty 
Dead,” 

To know what Cxsar thought, or Tutty 
said: 

A Guest at Great Avcustvs Board to dine, 

And pledge Friend Horace in Falernian 
Wine; 

To hear sweet Vinert his own Lines re- 
hearse, 

In all the Majesty of Roman Verse: 

While the World’s Master doff'd the Robes 
of Power, 

To pass in letter’d Ease the Social hour— 

Though Scholars, fancy-fed, such Honours 
share, [fare ! 

To them th’ Jmperial Banquet’s empty 

From Classic Dreams sublime, they wake 
to find, (kind, 

That Authors, like the Outcast of Man- 

Are often doom’d to slave for other Men, 

The wretched, starving Hetors of the Pen! 

And yet that Pen, in Vice, or Virtue’s 
Cause, 

Has power to aid, or undermine the Laws ; 

Religion’s purest Doctrines to impart, 

Or with the Arueist’s Plague-spot taint 
the Heart: 

Man, like the Uras, then, with poison’d 
Breath, [ Death! 

Spreads all around him Pestilence and 


Your Annual Efforts to relieve Distress 

From Want’s temptation might secure the 
Press; 

Root out the Poison from that free Par- 
terre, 

Which Infidelity had planted there ; 

And to preserve the sweeter flowers from 
blight, 

Pluck from the Violet’s Bed the Aconite ! 

But when Blasphemers mock the Sa- 
crep Pace, 

And fell Assasins demonize the Age ; 

When the Press advocates the worst of 
Men, 

Spreading the dire Contagion of the Pen, 

The neat Patrior sees, with heartfelt 
pain, [bane |! 

That Freedom’s Acts may be made its 

And grieves when Siatesmen are com. 
pell’d to bind, frne Minp: 

With some restraint, that Cuarrer of 





*. Being the 24th Anniversary Poem 
writien by Mr. Fitz Gerald for this So- 
eiety. 
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Thus, that the flowering Myrtle Tree may 
last, [Btast ; 
In Winter’s Storms you shield it from the 
But when the raging Tempests die away, 
You give it freely to the Breath of May! 


What awful Scenes are passing every 
hour, 
Toshew the Gossamer of Rank and Power! 
The Prince who, once, so ably fill’d that 
Chair, [there ®; 
And who, this Day, had promised to be 
Fram’d in a Mould to look for length of 
Days, [Praise ! 
Sunk in the Grave—our Sorrow! and our 
Then, ere his Ashes to the Urn were given, 
His Sire resign’d an Earthly Crowa for 
Heaven! 


When Winpsor’s Towers attract a Pa- 
ther’s Eyes, [Vintvovs lies!’ 

He’ll say, ‘ My Son, there Gzonce Tut 
Then with a Parent’s anxious wish to im- 


part 
A Moral Lesson, that may touch the Heart, 
To the Tarzpv Gzorcr’s Reign he'll turn 
the Page, {an Age, 
And add—* read there—for more than half 
It stands recorded by the Historian’s Pen, 
Our Oxrpest Monarca was the best of 
Ment 
Ever Benevolent, Humane, and Just, 
True to his Gop! and faithful to his Trust; 
With all the firmness of an upright Mind, 
He liv’d the honour’d Trrus of Mankind! 
The more than Trrus—for the World say, 
In doing good He never lost a Day! 
Amid the Conflict of full Twenty years, 
When Lawless Rapine fill’d the World 
with tears, 
Our Soverzicn stood, with firm undaunted 
Breast, [prest! 
The Anchor, Hope, and Refuge of th’ Op- 
And while a Tyrant warr’d the Globe to 
enslave, [save ! 
Our Monarcn’s Heroes conquer’d but to 
Nerson, and Wetiineton, by Flood, and 
Field, [yield ; 
Compell’d the Desror, in his Pride, to 
And Europe to the Recent’s firmness owes, 
That glorious Day which dawn’d upon her 
woes. 


Heaven toodecreed his Patriarchal Reign, 

Though dimm’d by Visions, should not 
end in pain: 

When blasted Hope had check'd a Nation's 

Pride, [mont died ! 

And Exctanp’s siicutep Rose at Crare- 

The Peasant’s sorrow, and the Prince's 

woe,’ [to know ; 

The unconscious Monarca was pot doom’d 


* The late Duke of Kent had promised 
to attend the present Anniversary. 
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The pangless Malady that closed his 
‘s ign, (Pain ; 
Spared him a Husband’s, aud a Father’s 
Io Mercy, thus, to Gzorce the Goop ’twas 

given, [Heaven ! 
To pass without a groan from Earth to 
His righteous Spirit sought its native skies, 
All bless’d ! - hallow’d! by his Subjects’ 

' ighs 
And ever honour’d be the sacred Dust 
Of Gzorce Tue Goov! tue Pious! and 

Tae Just! ' 


To our Hicn Parros—now Brrrannia’s 

Kine, 

Superior Bards may loftier homage bring, 

But none, who in his presence bend the 
knee, [free ! 

More Loyal Zeal — from selfish Motives 

For ever has my humble Muse combin’d 

Love for my King, with Freedom of my 
Mind! 

With filial care THe Recent watch’d Tue 
Tuarons, 

And learned to govern what is now his own: 

Ilis be that Precious Gem, all Price above! 

The full Possession of his People’s Love ; 

Thbroned in their Hearts his Crown will 
then display 

A lustre brighter than the Diamond’s Ray! 

Long may he live, secure from adverse fate, 

Tus Greatest Monarcu of the Freest 
Strats! 


TO THE PRIMROSE, 
By Joun Mayne. 
BY murm’ring Nith, my native stream, 
I've hail’d thee with the morning 


beam, 
Woo’d thee among the Falls of Clyde— 
On Leven’s banks—on Kelvin-side ! 
And vow, on Hanwell’s flow’ry plain, 
I welcome thy return again— 
At Hanwell, where romantic views, 
And sylvan scenes, invite the Muse ; 
And where, lest erring Man should stray, 
Truth’s blameless. Teacher leads the way! 
Lorn tenant of the peaceful glade, 
Emblem of Virtue in the shade, 
Rearing thy head to brave the storm 
That wou’d thine innocence deform! 
Of all the flow’rs that greet the Spring— 
Of all the flow’rs the seasons bring, 
To me, while doom'd to linger here, 
The lowly Primrose sball be dear! 
Sprang, like a Primrose, in the wild, 
Short, tike the Primrose, Marion smil’d ; 
The Spring that gave her blossoms birth, 
Tore them for ever from the earth ; 
Nor left, ah me! one bud behind 
To tranquillize a Parent’s miud, 
Save that sweet bud which strews the way, 
Blest Hors, to an eternal May ! 
Lorn tenant of the peaceful glade, 
Emblem of Virtue in the shade ! 
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Pure as the blossoms on yon thora, 
Spotless as her for whom we mourn ! 

Of all the flow’rs that greet the Spring— 
Of all the flow’rs the seasons bring, 

To me, whilé doom’d to linger here, 

The lowly Primrose shall be dear! 


A CONTEMPLATION, 
ALL is tranquil and serene, 
Calm and undisturbed repose ; 

There no cloud can intervene, 

There no angry tempest blows! ° 
Every tear is wip’d away, 

Sighs no more shall swell the breast ; 
Night is lost in endless day, 

Sorrow, in eternal rest! 


EE 


SONNET, 


On reading the Remains of Henny Kiext 
Wuire, 9th April 1819. 
ND didst thou from obscurity arise, 
Resplendent through the gloom of 
Fate, and sweep 
Thy lyre—wont so melodiously to weep 
In solitude—and hail those brighter skies, 
Which harsher destiny to me denies ? 
Thy Spirit cheers me up the tuneful 
steep, [sleep, 
And wakes me from Dejection’s iron 
With sweeter than Castalian harmonies ! 
Oh! why didst thou not visit me before, 
And lead me to thy favourite alder tree *, 
Where still the wild gales through thy 
harp-strings pour, 
A dirge of more than mortal minstrelsy? 
There, while young Genius it inspires to 
soar, 
One lone unmeasured note might tell of 
Hope for me! 


LONG AND SHORT LIFE, 
IRCLES are praised, not that abound 
In largeness, but exactly round; 
So Life we praise, that does excel 
Not in much time, but acting well. 
Tiranta. 


A SONG, 
Tune—" Faithless Emma,” 


Wws EN Hope subsides and doubts bear 
sway, 
Led on by gloomy Care and Sorrow, 
I stem the tide of woe to-day, 
And calmly look for joy to-morrow. 
Full many a morning dark and dull, 
Thro’ misty clouds aod vapours gleam- 
ing, 
Shone out ere noon in lustre fuil, 
Iu bright meridian beauty beaming. 





* See Henry’s Ode, “ To my Lyre”’— 
V.and VI, stanzas, 
The 
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The heart in truth and honour bold, 
Like yon gay bark o’er billows steering, 
Thro’ rough and smooth, thro’ beat and 
cold 


Holds one fair course—still persevering. 
The world may frown—the world may 
smile, 
May hate a true friend, or caress him— 
But one sweet thought can care beguile — 
~ ‘That “ a knows him best, will bless 


Lifford, April 25, 1820, 


TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE. 
By Henry River. 
(Continued from pp. 351.) 
Ope XVI. 
To Gaosruus. 
That all desire me alone he 
Sew obtaine it. 


"THE seaman prayeth to the gods for 


ease, 
Being tost upon the vast Aegean seas, 
When a blacke cloud has hid the moone, 

' and stars 

Appeare uncertaine to the mariners ; 
Furious Thrace for rest from war doth sue; 
The Medes, adorned with their quivers too, 
Doe beg for ease, 5 Grosphus, that is sold 
Neither for gemmes, nor purple robes, nor 

d. 


For neither can the magazines of store, 
Nor Consu!’s officer thrust out of dore 
The consciences afilictive terrifying, [ing. 
And cares about the fretted chambers fly- 
He with a little does contented dine, 
On whose small board his father’s salt 
doth shine, 
Neither despaire, nor sordid coveting 
His gentle slambers ere from him shall 
wring. [plot 
Why doe we proud soules in our span-age 
A many things? why unto lands made hot 
With different sunnes run we ? who being 
banish’d 
From his own soile hath from his own 
selfe vanish’d ? 
Vicious care the brasse-keel’d ships doth 
scale, [faile, 
Neither from troupes of horsemen doth it 
More nimble than the Roes, and far more 
swift (adrift, 
Than the East wind that sets the clouds 
The mind that for the present time is light, 
To care what shall follow, let it slight, 
And with sweet laughter temper all things 
tart: 
There’s nothing prosperous in every part. 
A sudden death did brave Achilles slay, 
Ling’ring age pin’d Tithmus quite away ; 
And time perhaps may unto me betide 
The thing which it hath unto thee denide. 
An hundred flocks and kine of Sicilie 
Doe round about thee bellow ; unto thee 
Gert. Mac, May, 1820. 
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The mare fit for the teeme doth raise her 


cry. : 

Garmeats twice dipt in Africke scarlet die 

Cloath thee: my never-failing fate did 
daigne [veine 

To me some small pounds, and a slender 

Of Grecian poesie, and with it beside 

The still-malicious fiona to deride. 


Booxe III. . Ove XXi. 
The Praises of W ine. 
O SACRED tun that was bred up with 
mee, (thee, 
When Manlius Consul was, whether in 
Thou bearest griefs, or jests, or quar- 
relling, 
Or raging loves, or gentle slumbering ; 
By what so e’er name mark’d thou — 
about 
Thy Massick wine, worthy to be 
On the good day; when Corvine shall en- 
joyne, 
Descend and yield us forth your gentle 
wine. [bee, 
Though in Socratick precepts drencht he 
Yet will he not severely scorne at thee, 
Even ancient Cato’s gravitie is fam'd, 
Many a time with wine to have beep 
flam’d. 
Thou dost an éasie torturing procure 
To dispositions usually obdure, 
With.merry wine ; the studies of the wise 
Thou dost disclose, and profound secrecies, 
In desp’rate minds a hope thou dost renew, 
And giv’st the poor man strength and cou- 
rage too, 
That, after thee once tasted, néither feares 
King’s angrie looks, nor yet the souldier’s 
Speares. . 
Bacchus, and Venus, if shee’ll merry bee, 
And Graces loath to break their unitie, 
And burning lights so long with thee shall 


stay, 
Till Phebus rising chase the stars away. 
—— 


Eheu! cicatricum, et sceleris pudet, 


Fratrumque ! Hor. 
— 
ON the scenes that are past, who can 
think without pain ! 
Alas! what a picture of woe ! 
But away with fell Discord! and soon 
shall again 
The tide of Prosperity flow. 
Urinam. 


Capruy xon—tax” avpior iooet’” aumvor. 
Tueocairt. 
DARK —_ and Storms long time have 


But soon ay Ee clouds shall pass away— ~ 
The threat’ning storm no more be seen— 
The gloom be chang’d to brightest day ! 
May, 1820. Urinam. 
HISTO- 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovsg or Lorps, April 27. 

At ten minutes before two o’clock this 
day, his Majesty arrived in state at the 
House of Lords, and immediately after- 
wards took his seat on the Throne. The 
Imperial Crown of the Realm was not 
carried ; and the Principality of Wales 
having now merged in the Crown, that 
distinct symbol of Royalty no longer has 
place.. His Majesty wore his large mi- 
litary hat, with the lofty plume. 

The ‘Usher of the Black Rod was then 
septto command the attendance of the 
House of Commons in the House of Peers. 

‘The Speaker instantly obeyed the sum- 
mons, and presented himself at the bar, 
attended by about 100 members. 

At two o’clock precisely the King com- 
menced the following Speech :— 


*« My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

«“‘T have taken the earliest occasion of 
assembling you here, after having recurred 
to the sense of my people, In meeting 
you personally for the tirst time since the 
death of my beloved Father, I am anxious 
to assure you, that I shall always conti- 
nue to imitate his great example in un- 
ceasing attentiop to the public interests, 
and in paternal solicitude for the welfare 
and happiness of all classes of my subjects, 
T have received from Foreign Powers re- 
newed assurances of their friendly dispo- 
sition, and of their earnest desire to cul- 
tivate with me the relations of peace and 
amity. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“The Estimates of the present year will 


be laid before you. They have been’ 


framed upon principles of strict economy ; 
but.it is to me matter of the deepest.re- 
gret that the state of the country has not 
allowed me to dispense with those addi- 
tions to our military force which I an- 
nounced at the commencement of the 
Jast Session of Parliament. ‘The first ab- 
ject. ta which your attention will be di- 
rected is the provision to be made for the 
support of the Civil Government, and of 
the honour and dignity of the Crown. I 
leave entirely at your disposal my inte- 
rest in the Hereditary _Revenues ; and I 
cannot deny myself the gratification of 
declaring, that so far from desiring any 
arrangement xhich might lead to the im- 
position of new burthevs upon my people, 
or even might diminish, on my, account, 
the amount of the reductions incident to 


my accession to the Throne, I can have, 
no wish, under circumstances like the pre- 
sent, that any addition whatever should 
be made to the Settlement adopted by 
Parliament iv the year 1816. 


** My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ Deeply as I regret that the machina- 
tions and designs of the disaffected should 
have led, in some parts of the country, to 
acts of open violence and insurrection, 1 
cannot but express my satisfaction at the 
promptitude with which those attempw 
have been suppressed by the vigilance 
and activity of the magistrates, and by 
the zealous co-operation of all those of 
my subjects whose exertions have been 
called forth to support the authority of 
the laws. The wisdom and firmness ma- 
nifested by the late Parliament, and the 
due execution of the laws, have greatly 
contributed to restore confidence through= 
out the Kingdom; and to discountenance 
those principles of sedition and irreligion 
which had been disseminated with such 
malignant perseverance, and had poison- 
ed the minds of the ignorant and unwary. 
I rely upon the continued support of Par- 
Jiament in my determination to maintain, 
by all the means entrusted to my hands, 
the public safety and tranquillity, De- 
ploring, as we all must, the distress which 
still unhappily prevails among many of 
the labouring classes of the community, 
and anxiously looking forward to its re- 
moval or mitigation, it is in the mean 
time our common duty, effectually to 
protect the loyal, the peaceable, and the 
industrious, against these practices of 
turbulence and intimidation by which the 
period of relief can only be deferred, and 
by which the pressure of the distress has 
been incalculably aggravated. I trust 
that an awakened sense of the dangers 
which they have incurred, and of the arts 
which have been employed to seduce them, 
will bring back by far the greater part of 
those who have been unhappily led astray, 
and will revive in them that spirit of loy- 
alty, that due submission to the laws, and 
that attachment to the constitution, which 
subsist unabated in the hearts of the great 
body of the people, and which, under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, have se- 
cured to the British nation the enjoyment 
of a larger share of practical freedom, as 
well as of prosperity and happiness, than 
have fallen to the let of any nation in’tlye 
world,” 


The 
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The Speech occupied seven minutes in 
the delivery. The Commons then re- 
turned to their House, and his Majesty 
descended from the Throne, and shortly 
after their Lordships adjourned till five 
o’clock. The Address to his Majesty was 
subsequently moved in the House of Peers 
by Viscount Granville, and seconded by 
Lord Howard of Effingham. It was agreed 
to unanimously. 

In the House of Commons, the Address 
to the Throne was moved by Sir Edward 
Knaichbull, and seconded by Mr. Wil- 
mot, and agreed to without a dissenting 
voice, 





House or Commons, April 28. 


The Report of the Address was brought 
up by Sir £. Knatchbull, and unanimously 
agreed to. 

Before the question was put, however, 
Lord A. Hamilion addressed a few words 
to the House, respecting the late disturb- 
ances in Scotland ; which produced an in- 
teresting statement from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer upon the subject of emi- 
gration, which the Noble Lord recom- 
mended as the most effectual remedy for 
the distresses of the manufacturing popu- 

i The Right Hon. Gent. observed, 
that 50,000/. which was voted last year 
for the purpose of promoting voluntary 
emigration, had been considerably ex- 
‘ceeded ; and that the number of those 
who had availed themselves of this assist- 
‘ance, in order to proceed to the new Co- 
lony at the Cape of Good Hope, amvunted 
to upwards of 5,000 persons. When the 
last accounts were received from them, 
they had performed part of their voyage 
in good health, and had the prospect of 
terminating it prosperously. Government, 
he added, was fully disposed to extend 
every necessary aid to those who might 
wish to emigrate, but they could not ven- 
ture to do so without mature conside- 
ration. 

April 29. 

Lord George Beresford informed the 
House, that he had it in command from 
his Majesty to apprise them, that the 
King would be graciously pleased ‘to re- 
ceive their Address in Carlton Palace, at 
four o'clock this day. At which hour the 
Speaker proceeded in state to Carlton- 
palace, accompanied by the Members, 


——_ 





May 1. 

The Speaker read his Majesty’s answer 
to the Address in consequence of his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, and the same was ordered 
to be entered on the Journals. 

On the motion of Mr. Vaasitiart, pur- 
suant to precedent at the commencement 
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of a new reign, an Address was agreed to 
in reply to his Majesty’s auswer. 
————— 
May 2. 

On the motion of Mr. M. 4. Taylor, 
a Select Committee was appointed to in- 
quire how far it is practicable to com- 
pel persons using steam-engines with fur- 
naces to erect them in a manner less pre- 
judicial to public Pealth and public com- 
fort. 

The same M 






r also obtained leave 
to bring in a Bill > punish, with fine and 
imprisonment, thp offence. of furiously 
driving stage-coaches, to the imminent 
danger of life and jimb. 

Mr. Alderman PYood said, be had been 





applied to by seve) individuals for a war- 
rant to apprehend @ person named George 


Edwards. Four of 
some material fact 


the parties deposed to 
, affecting the safety 


of that House ; but pthers were of too hor- 


tible a descriptioy 
They involved a pk 
the destruction of 
Hon. Members’ wit 
the highest persond 


n for him to repeat. 


bt, not merely to effect 
that House, and the 
hia it, but of one of 
ges in this kingdom, 





and of his Majesty’s 


inisters also. ( Hear, 


hear.) At present, |he should only move, 
that George Edwarils be brought to the 
bar for a breach of| the privileges of that 
House. | ‘ 

Mr. Hume seconded the motion, 

Mr. Brougham regretted that there ap- 
peared to be a disposition to treat the sub- 
ject with levity. Spies, like executioners, 
were odious, but their services were, in 
some cases, necessary ; only care should 
be taken that, whilst|employed to give in- 
formation, they did got become the active 


instigators of crime. ; 





Mr, Canning deniep that there had been 
any intention to treat this subject with le- 
vity. The countrary|had been the fact; 
the only objection to |the motion had beeu 
its form ; and all be gow rose to submit to 
the consideration of the House was, that 
as this discussion, in its present shape, 
could not be proceeded in with advantage, 
it should at present proceed no further, 
Motion withdrawn, 

The House having gone into a Com- 
mittee on so much of his Majesty’s Speech 
as relaies to the Civil |List,, Mr. Vansitfart 
moved three resolutiops, the Ist, granting 
to his Majesty, towards defraying the ex- 
pences of the Civil List; 850,000/. for 
Great Britain; the 2d, granting 270,000, 
for England; and Sd, for carrying 
the proceeds of the hefeditary revenues to 
the consolidated fand, 

The resolutions were, a‘ter some obser+ 
vations from Sit H. Parnes, Col, Davies, 
Mr. Tierney, and othets, agreed to, wpon 
an undesstanding; that the discussion 
thereon should take place on the Report. 
Further 
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May 4. 
Further petitions were presented rc 
specting the dangerous state of Hoke 


moe W. Curtis hoped the bridge was not 
in the state represented, but promised to 
consult the London magistracy on the 
subject, 

Mr. T. Wilson presented a petition 
from the parties concerned in the woollen 
trade of the City of London, for the re- 
peal of the duty of 6d, per Ib, on foreign 
wool. The Hon. Member and Mr. 4, 
Baring dwelt at some length on the in- 
juries which had arisen from this tax. 

A petition was presented from the City 
of London for enlarging the powers of the 
New Post Office Act. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow, Mr. Calvert, and 
Mr. R. Gordon, opposed it. Already 
268,000. had been expended before a 
brick was laid. The petition was referred 
to a Committee. 

Dr. Phillimore obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Marriage Act. 

Mr. Hume addressed the House at some 
length on the affairs of Gibraltar, and he 
concluded with moving for several papers. 

Mr. Vansitiart consented to thé produc- 
tion of some of them, but opposed the mo- 
tion for the others. He did not think that 
Mr. Hume pursued a candid course in the 
charges which he had brought forward. 





May 5. 

Mr. Brougham addressed the House at 
great length on the subjects of the droits 
of Admiralty, the 44 per cent. duties, &c. 
He coutended, that down to the year 1799, 
the King of England could hold no pro- 
perty apart from that of the Crown, and 
that whatever he possessed previous to 
his accession merged in his public capa- 
‘city. It had been held by the greatest 
statesmen and lawyers of former times, 
that this restriction conduced to the dig- 
nity of the Crown, and the security of the 
liberties of the people. But in 1799 an 
Aet was passed, by which his late Ma- 
jesty and his successors might purchase 
lands and chattels, which he might sell 
again at a profit, give away iv rewards to 
favorites, or bestow in such a way as, pro 
fanto, setting the votes of Parliament at 
defiance, might defeat the whole system 
and policy of the Constitution; nay, he 
might even hold copy6td lands, and thus 
become a tenant of his own subjects. It 


was not for those who had been a party to 
this degrading innovation to talk of the 
honour and dignity of the Crown, and re- 
fuse to go into any enquiry as to the Ad- 
miralty Droits, &c, at the commencement 
of a new reign, as incompatable with the 
veneration which the Nation owed to its 
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rightful Sovereign. He then shewed that 
the Droits of Admiralty were vested in the 
Crown for public purposes, towards which 
the Crown now contributed nothing, though 
the Droits amounted, during the last 
reign, to 13,700,0002, He would divest 
the Crown of this source of emolument, 
aod make it a compensation on fair and 
equitable principles. The present Civil 
List system was so complicated, that none 
but a person, deeply versed in the minu- 
tia of finance, could teil what was the real 
income of the Crown. The ark itself did 
not contain a greater variety of beings 
than were jumbied into the same accounts 
with the King of England. In the Re- 
port of 1815, they would find the vicar 
of the Tower set down for 1/. 13s.; the 
vicar of St. Boto!ph, 1/, 15s.; the church- 
wardens of St. John the Baptist, 1/. 18s, 
There were masters of hawks and field- 
sports, keepers of lions, the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod, and the Exche- 
quer watchman, all anited in goodly fel- 
lowship. Was it derogatory to bis Ma- 
jesty to take him out of this sort of com- 
pany, and to give him for his own use, 
liberally and cheerfully, whatever sum 
might be deemed necessary to support 
his state and dignity. After going into 
some detail as to the new arrangements 
which he thought practicable on this sub- 
ject, he adverted to the 44 per cent, da- 
ties, and the resources from Gibraltar and 
Scotland. To what purposes were these 
emoluments applied? They were bestow- 
ed on pensions for good services, bad ser- 
vices, or no services at all. Whenever a 
Minister doubted whether he could obtain 
the sanction of Parliament in rewarding 
a protege, then he secured a pension out 
of some of those funds. The sum of 
50,0002. had, out of the Droits of Admi- 
ralty, been paid to Sir H. Popham, to 
compensate him for his supposed loss in 
a smuggling transaction, whilst Mr. Char- 
nock, who had advanced bim the means 
of engaging it, lost every shilling of his 
property. These droits formed a temp- 
tation to Ministers to commence hosti- 
lities before issuing a declaration of war, 
thus subjecting us to the reproach of fo- 
reign natiuns. On those funds ought to 
be eritten in indelible characters (he fear- 
ed it was already written, in characters of 
blood on the pages of our history) —~ 
“‘ These funds are the purchase-money 
of the honour, the good faith, the pure 
and unsullied good name of England.” 
( Hear.) On this head he instanced the 
design upon the Smyrna fleet in the time 
of Charles IT. and the capture of the Spa- 
nish frigates in 1804, by which 2,200,000/. 
were acquired by attacking men ignorant 
of any other ground of attack than that 
they had dollars on board. As to the 44 


per 
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per cent. duties granted by the legislature 
of Barbadoes for the repairs of forts, the 
building of a sessions- and prison, 
ublic purposes, in the year 
not trace when this fund 
came into the sole possession of the Crown ; 
but, in the reign of Queen Anne, on a 
complaint from Barbadoes and the Lee- 
ward Islands, the House of Commons ad- 
dressed her Majesty on the subject, and 
she agreed to give it up for the purposes 
to which it had been originally applied. 
It was somewhat curious that, after Queen 
Anne’s acknowledgment that it was not 
her’s, that it belonged to the colonies, and 
that Parliament had the controul; of it, it 
should neither go to the use of the colo- 
nies, vor fall under the ipspection of Par- 
liament, but make a dead stop, and be- 
come the absolute property of the Crown. 
So it was, but the cause and history of the 
fact were buried in obscurity: all that 
was known was, that it was the fund for 
obscure pensioners of all descriptions. He 
concluded with moving, “ That it is ex- 
pedient that the House do take into its 
consideration the Droits of Admiralty, the 
4% per cent. duties, and other funds not 
usually deemed within the controul of 
Parliament, in order to make such pro- 
vision respecting the same as shall be con- 
sistent with the dignity of the Crown, with 
the interests of the people, and with the 
maintenance of the Constitution.” 


Mr. Canning opposed the motion. There. 


was no disposition on the part of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to accept the boon which 
had been offered as an inducement to sell 
the Royal prerogatives. The Crown ask- 
ed nothing beyond an arrangement already 
in existence, and no new burden was con- 
templated, and surely Parliament would 
not say, ‘* You are too well satisfied, and 
it is our duty to see whether we cannot 
take something from you as a punishment 
for being so easily contented.” Though 
the 4§ per cent. duties were given for the 
consideration of repairs, &c. yet the ori- 
gin of the fund was the giving of some 
quit rents and the settling of a disputed 
title. It was true that it had not formed 
part of the Civil List since the time of 
Queen Anne, but the power of granting 
pensions on it was co-existent with its 
origin. The observation as to the ob- 
scurity of pensioners, might be answered 
by saying, that among them were, the 
illustrious William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
and Edmund Burke. But to prevent any 
abuse from concealment, his colleagues 
and himself would consent that the amount 
of the fund, and its application, should be 
laid annually before Parliament, as a mat- 


_ after 


ter of course, and without any previous 
motion. As to the of Admiralty, 
i had been paid to 


more than 4,000,00/ 
2,600,000/. had 
public service ; 


remained, therefore, about 300,000/. to 
be accounted for. This sum had been 
paid partly in donations to different 
branches of the Royal Family, and partly 
in entertainments to foreign sovereigns. 
The expenditure, however, of the whole 
had been communicated to Parliament, 
and Ministers had no objection that, in 
future, every grant out of this fund should; 
as a matter of course, be so communi- 
cated ; but they were not prepared to 
propose that a long, and almost imme- 
morial usage should be abolished, without 
the most striking proof that such usage, 
though co-existent with the practice, was 
incompatible with the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. He thought it better that the 
patronage of the Crown should reward 
public political services by property un- 
der its peculiar protection, than that a 
democratic assembly should dole oat 
largesses and favours according to; the 
impulse and force of passion, party, or 
canvass. So far as the droits supplied 
any motive for going to war, he could not 
conceive it possible that the vilest mind 
that ever meddied with public affairs, 
would plunge the country into hostilities 
for so paltry a consideration. There were 
claims connected with these Droits, the 
adjustment of which, if they were takeo 
from under the controul of the Crown, 
would be attended with many difficulties. 
With regard to the system of the Civil 
List, he advanced various arguments, to 
shew that it was more adapted to a mo- 
narchical constitution, than that ef. the 
American government could be ; avd, he 
would not be induced by any pecuniary 
temptation to the Sovereign, to strip off 
trappings which were neither costly to 
the people, nor dangerous to the con- 
stitution. 

In the sequel of the discussion, .the 
motion was supported by Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh, Mr. Mi t, Sir J. Newport, Mr. 
J. Macdonald, Sir R. Wilson, Mr. Tier- 
ney, Sir J. Yorke, and Mr. W. Smith ; 
and opposed by Mr. Wynn, Me, Van- 
sittart, and Mr. B. Bathurst. On a@ di- 
vision, it was negatived by 273 to 155. 
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TRIALS OF THE CATO STREET CONSPIRATORS 
FOR HIGH TREASON. 


In our last Number, p. 367, we briefly 
noticed the trial and conviction of Thistle- 
wood, Ings, Brant, Tidd, and Davidson. 
The circumstances relative to this hor- 
rible Conspiracy were also fully detailed 
ia page 165. 

The counts of the Indictments were 
four : — The first and second counts were 
under the statute of Edward III. and 
charge the prisoners, first with compassing, 
imagining, and intending to depose the 
King; aud secondly, with compassing, 
imagining, and intending to excite rebel- 
lion and war against the King, and put 
him to death. 

The third count was on the statute of 
George III. and charged the prisoners 
with compassing, imagining, and intend- 
ing to levy war, in order to compel the 
King to change his measures and counsels, 

The overt acts charged were : — First, 
** Meeting, conspiring, and consulting, to 
devise, atrange, and mature plans and 
means to subvert and destroy the Consti- 
tution and Government of this realm, as 
by law established.” 

Second : — * Conspiring, &c. to stir up, 
raise, make and levy insurrection, rebel- 
lion, and war against our Lord the King ; 
and to subvert and destroy the Constitu- 
tion and Government of this realm, as by 
law established.” 

Third: — “ Conspiring, &c. to assas- 
sinate, kill, and murder, divers of the 
Privy Council of our Lord the King.” 

rth: —“* Procuring, providing, and 
having large quantities of arms, with in- 
tent thereby to arm themselves and other 
Traitors, in order to assassinate, kill, and 
murder divers of the Privy Council.’ 

Arthur Thistlewood having been placed 
atthe Bar, the Attorney General opened 
the case for the Crown, and detailed to 
the Jury the plans and proceedings of the 
conspirators, as developed in the following 
evidence; from the whole of which he 
drew the conclusion that the prisoner at 
the bar was guilty of the treason laid to his 
charge. The Learned Gentleman’s speech 
occupied the attention of the Jury for 
nearly two hours. 

Before the first witness for the prosecu- 
tion was put into the box, all the prisoners 
named in the indictment were brought up, 
with the view, we suppuse, of having an 
opportunity of hearing the evidence, it 
being principally the same which was to 
be adduced against most of them. They 
entered the Court with much apparent in- 
difference. 

The first witness called was Robert 
Adams, examined by the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, — I Tive at No.4, Hole-in-the-wall- 


passage, Brooke’s-market. I am a shoe- 
maker. I was in the Royal Regiment of 
Horse Guards. It is 18 years last Christ- 
mas since I leftthem. I knew Brunt at 
Cambray, in France, he went then by the 
name of Thomas Morton, it is 18 years 
ago since I first knew him. { know This- 
tlewood. I knew him first on the 16th of 
January last. He then lived in Stanhope- 
street, Clare-ma:ket. I was introduced 
to him by Brunt and Ings. I saw him at 
his own place. We had some conversa- 
tion together, When I went in, Brunt 
said to Thistlewood, this is the man I was 
speaking to you about. Thistlewood said, 
** You were once in the Life Guards?” 
I said, **No, I was not, I originally be- 
longed to the Blues.” Thistlewood said, 
“ You are a good swordsman ?” [ said, 
“I could use a sword to defend myself, 
but I could not use it very expert, as I 
had not used any arms for a long time.” 
Thistlewood said, there was no one who 
was worth 104. who was worth any thing 
for the good of his country. As to the 
shopkeepers of London, they were all a 
set of aristocrats together, and were all 
working under the same system of govern- 
ment. He should glory to see the day 
that all the shops were shut up and well 
plundered. He then alluded to Mr. Hunt, 
and said he was a d—d coward, and were 
he (Thistlewood) to go to Whitehall, he 
was sure he would find his (Hunt’s) name 
there, as a spy to Government. He then 
turned the conversation to Cobbett, and 
said, he was eqnally the same as Hunt, 
and for all his writings, he had no doubt 
he was alsoa spy. This ended the con- 
versation then, I was afterwards confined 
for debt in Whitecross-street prison. The 
next interview I had with Thistlewood was 
on the 16th, at the White Hart public- 
house. It was in a room in the back yard. 
Thistlewood was present, and Ings, Brunt, 
and Hall; and before they broke up, 
Tidd. On the 17th I went to prison, re- 
mained 14 days there. I came out on 
Sunday, the day after the death of the 
King. Isaw Thistlewood on the Monday 
evening following. 1 saw him in the same 
floor in the house where Brunt lived, in # 
back room. This was in Fox-court, Gray’s 
Inn-lane. There were Brunt, Ings, Hall, 
and Davidson, present. There was ano- 
ther particular took place that night. To 
the best of my recollection, I met them 
next on the Wednesday ; (by them he 
meant Thistlewood, Brunt, Davidson, Har- 
rison, and Ings.) I went into the room 
and saw a number of pike-staves, and 
Thistlewood wanted to have them ferruled. 
Thistlewood then asked why Bradburn (the 
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prisoner) Was not present, and he added, 
that Bradburn was entrusted with money 
to purchase ferrules, and was not satisfied 
lest he should not bay them. The staves 
were green, and seemed as if they had 
just come from the country, Thistiewood 
said he would not give a damn for a man 
who would spend the money in such a 
way. 1 do not recollect any thing fur- 
ther then. The meetings were held twice 
a day from thence to the 23d of February. 
The room was hired by Brunt for Ings ; 
Brunt said so. I remember one circum- 
stance that occurred ; one evening, about 
ten days before the Cato-street business, 
I went in and saw Harri<on, Thistlewood, 
and Brunt. Harrison said, he had been 
speaking to one of the horse guards, and he 
bad told him that the whole of them would 
be down at Windsor at the King’s funeral ; 
and Harrison said, this would be a good 
opportunity to do something that night 
(the night of the funeral.) Thistlewood 
said, it was a good place, and added, that 
if they could get the two pieces of cannon 
in Gray’s-inn-lane, and the six pieces iv 
the Artillery-ground, they could so help 
themselves as to have possession of Lon- 
don before morning ; and be said, that 
when the news should reach Windsor, the 
soldiers would be so tired 4s not to be 
able, when they came back to London, 
to do any’ thing; but that by activity, 
some might go to Hyde-park, and pre- 
vent any person or messenger from going 
to Windsor. He also said that they should 
go over the water and take the Telegraph, 
to prevent any communication with Wool- 
wich. He then said that they should form 
a Provisional Government, and send to the 
sea ports to prevent any gentleman from 
leaving England without passports. He 
particularly mentioned to send to Dover, 
Brighton, Margate, and Ramsgate. He 
said the present family had inherited the 
throne long enough, and it was no use for 
the present King to think of being crown- 
ed. Brunt and [ngs came in after this, 
aud Thistlewood meutioned to them what 
had passed; but they said that nothing 
would satisfy them but their plan of as- 
sassination. They had talked at a former 
meeting of this plan of assassination. Two 
or three of them had drawn out a plan of 
assassinating his Majesty’s Ministers at 
the first public dinner they bad. They 
talked of assassination at every one of 
their meetings. 1 could not say there 
were pikes in the room before this. I met 
them on Saturday, the 19th of February, 
@ eleven or twelve in the forenoon. I 
saw Thistlewood, Davidson, Brunt, Har- 
rison, Ings, and Hall, They were all set 
round the fire, and seemed in a conversa- 
tion betwixt themselves. They all got up 
and turned round, and-said, “ Jt is agreed, 
if notbing turns out before uext Wednes- 
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day night, next Wednesday we will go to 
work.” It was said they were all sworn 
that they would not wait any longer. 
Thistlewood they should meet 
the following morning at nine, to draw 
outa plan to go by. Thistlewood said to 
Brunt, “ You had better go round this 
afternoon and mention it, in order to have 
the committee to-morrow.”—Brunt said, 
he did not think he should be able to go, 
as he had some work to do, but he would 
go on the next morning, and perhaps he 
might see some of them; it was not ne- 
cessary to bring a great many. Brunt 
appeared to be leaving the room then, 
and Thistlewood called to him, and said, 
“O Brunt, it will be highly necessary 
for those that come to-morrow morning to 
bring arms with them, in case avy officers 
should come up.” On which Brunt said, 
“D—n my eyes, if any officer should 
come in here, the time is now so near, I 
would run him through the body. I would 
murder him here, sooner than we should 
be discovered.” On the next morning 1 
went there about 11 o’clock. It was a 
little dark in my eyes when I went in 
after the snow. There were Thistlewood, 
Brunt, Harrison, Cooke, Bradburn, Tidd, 
Edwards, Wilsow, myself, and another, 
W. Cooke, on lwoking round the room, 
said, ‘* There are twelve in the room, and 
I think it enough to form a committee.” 
Thistlewood proposed that Tidd should 
take the chair. Tidd took the chair, and 
sat with a pike in his hand. Thistlewood 
was on his right, and Brunt on bis left. 
Thistlexood said, *‘ Gentlemen, you all 
know what we are met for;” and then he 
turned to the door, as if unwilling to men- 
tion it, and said, “‘ the West end job.” 
Bruot said, ‘‘ D—n my eyes, name it.” 
On which Thistlewood again said, ** Gen- 
tlemen, we are come to the determination 
to do this job, that we are talking about 
so long, and as we find there is no proba~- 
bility of meeting them (Ministers) alto- 
gether, we shall, if no opportunity occurs 
of doing thein together, take them sepa- 
rately, at their own houses, and do as 
many as wecan. If we only get 3 or 4 
at a time we must do them.” He also 
said, “I suppose it will take 15 men to 
do this West end job; and I propose to 
take the two pieces of cannon in Gray’s- 
inn-lane, and the six pieces in the Artil- 
lery-ground.” He proposed Cooke to 
lead this party, and he himself would 
command. He said they should take the 
Mansion House as the seat of the Pro- 
visional Geveroment. They were vext to 
take the Bank of England; and Palin 
should be the man who should set fire to 
the barracks and several parts of London, 
This was the principa! part of the plan, 
but if any thing else occurred before 
Wednesday, they would think of it. Brunt 
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was then going to put a proposition which 
he had for assassinating Ministers, but 
Thistlewood said, his plan should be first 
put .from the chair, as they were nearly 
all agreed on it. He desired the chair- 
man to ask if any of them bad any thing 
to say, and that they should say it; but 
none of them saying any thing, the plan 
was carried unanimously. Brunt then 
came forward with bis plan, which was, 
that they should assassinate as many of 
his Majesty’s Ministers as possible; that 
they should draw lots to assassinate some 
of the Ministers ; and whoever the fellow 
was on whom the lot fell he should mur- 
der the Minister, or be murdered himself ; 
and that if any man failed in the attempt, 
he (Brunt) swore by all that was good he 
should be run through the body. On 
which I got up, and said, “* Mr. Brunt, 
do you think it possible for a man to at- 
tempt such a thing and not succeed in it; 
and do you mean to say he should be run 
through the body for not doing it?” To 
which he said, “*I do not; if a man should 
attempt it and not succeed, he is a good 
man; but if he shows any cowardice, he 
deserves to be run through the body.” 
This proposition of Brunt’s was then put 
to the meeting. Soon after this, Palin, 
Potter, and Strange came in. They were 
welcomed, and were desired to sit near the 
fire, as they were wet. Palin said, ‘‘ There 
is one thing I want to know; if it can be 
done, it will be a great assistance to our 
plan: I want to know what men are to 
perform each part of the plan, and who 
are to take the cannon. I want to know, 
in calling upon the men, whether I can 
tell them in part or whole what is to be 
-done.” The chairman said, “ 1 don’t see 
where the harm is of telling what is to be 
done.” Palin, seeing he had that liberty, 
sat down quite satisfied. Nothing regu- 
lar was transacted in the chair after that. 
Thistlewood said, *‘O Brunt, that is well 
thought of, as Palin is here: you and 
Palin go and see if the house near Fur- 
nival’s Inn, is fit for setting fire to.” They 
went (Palin and Brunt), and reported it 
would make a d——d good fire. Thistle- 
wood talked of getting means for a treat 
on Tuesday and Wednesday. Brunt said, 
he would be d——d but he would contri- 
bute the only 1/. note he had earned for 
a long time. They proposed the White 
. Hart for the house. Thistlewood pro- 
posed his own room, but afterwards thought 
it would not do, as it might lead to sus- 
picion. This was all onthe Sunday morn- 
ing. On Monday morning they met again. 
Witness then told them what Hobbes told 
him on Sunday night, of inquiries made 
respecting radical meetings at his house, 
and that information was given at Bow- 
street office, and at Lord Sidmouth’s 
office. Harrison turned round on witness 
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like a lion, and said, “‘ Adams, you have 
acted d——d wrong.” Brunt said so too, 
and added, ‘‘ whatever you have to com- 
municate you have no business to com- 
municate but to me and to Thistlewood,” 
Witness said, it concerned all, and he 
should tell all of it, They repeated the 
same observations. They talked of call- 
ing a meeting of the Mary-le-bone union, 
as they wanted some money; and Brunt 
said, it would be of no use for that pur- 
pose. Witness and Potter went in the 
evening to the White Hart. Palin and 
Bradburn joined them. Next morning 
they were there too, and with them Thistle- 
wood, Tidd, Ings, Harrison, and Brunt, 
Edwards came and told them there was 
to be a cabinet dinner next night. Thistle- 
wood said he did not think it was true. A 
newspaper was sent for, and read by This- 
tlewood. He then read that they were to 
dine at Lord Harrowby’s, Grosvenor- 
square. Brunt then said, “ Pll be d—d 
if I don’t believe there is a God. I have 
often prayed that he would bring all these 
thieves together, in order to destroy them. 
He has answered my prayer.” Thistle- 
wood proposed that they should form a 
committee and sit immediately. Wit- 
ness took the chair. Thistlewood - pro- 
posed immediately a fresh plan to be 
formed respecting the assassination. Wit- 
ness expressed a hope that they had paid 
due consideration to what he said yester- 
day. All got into confusion. . Harrison 
said, “* D———n that man who attempted 
to throw cold water on the plan; but he 
would run him through with the sword.” 
Witness left the chair and Tidd took it, 
Brunt moved that a watch should be set 
on the Earl of Harrowhy’s house that 
night. The object was to see if any men 
or soldiers went into Earl Harrowby’s. 
Two were to go at six, to be relieved at 
nine, and they were to continue till twelve, 
The watch was to be resumed at four next 
morning, Thistlewood said, he hoped they 
would be satisfied that, no officers or sol- 
diers went in. They would do what they 
had determined to-morrow evening: and 
added, that it would answer their purpose 
much better than to attack their houses 
separately, when only two or three could 
be got together. Here they would have 
14 or 16; a rare haul to murder them 
all. ‘I propose,” continued he, ‘* when 
the door is opened, to rush in, seize the 
servants, present pistols, and threaten to 
kill them if they make any noise ; two to 
take the entrance to the stairs upwards, 
and two others to the stairs at the lower 
part of the house, armed with blunder- 
busses and hand grenades: and if any 
attempt to pass, to throw hand 
and destroy them all. Others are to go 
where the Ministers are, to murder them 
all, If there shall be any good men, kill 
them 
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them for keeping bad company.” All 
agreed. Ings said, he would go first, with 


he 
a brace of pistols and knives. The two 
swordsmen would cut off all their heads, 
and Castle and Sidmouth’s should 
be flung in a bag by themselves. He 
added, “I shall say, my Lords, I have 
got as good men here as the Manchester 
Yeomanry ; enter citizens, and do your 
duty.” Harrison and witness were to be 
swordsmen. After the execution of Lord 
Harrowby, at his house, Harrison pro- 
posed that some should go to King-street 
barracks, and set fire to the premises by 
throwing fire into the straw in the stable. 
Harrison and Wilson were to go to Gray’s 
Inn-lane, and in case they could not carry 
the cannon out of the military school, they 
were to wait till a party came to assist 
them. Thence they were to proceed to 
the Artillery barracks, to assist Cooke in 
taking the cannon there. If they found 
their strength sufficient to proceed, they 
were to advance to the Mansion-house, 
and plant three of the cannon on each 
side of the Mansion-house, and to de- 


mand it. If it were refused, they were to 


fire, and then it would be given up. The 
Mansion-house was to be made the seat 
for the Provisional Government. The 
Bank of England was next to be taken. 
They would take the books, which would 
enable them to see farther into the villainy 
of the Government. The further parts of 
the plan were delayed till Wednesday. 
They agreed upon a sign and countersign. 
The word was “ Button ;” the man who 
came up was to say B-u-t, the other was 
to reply t-o-n. Being asked as to the 
watch, witness said, there are other things 
which I wish to state, 1 went there next 
morning, and found Edwards, Ings, and 
Hall, making fuses for the hand-grenades, 
Davidson went on watch at six. Witness 
and Brunt went to relieve the watch. They 
saw Davidson in the square, on the watch. 
They went into a public-house, where 
Brunt played dominoes with a young man. 
About 11, they went out into the square, 
and walked for some time, till witness got 
ashamed of himself. They went away at 
12 o’clock. He went next day to Fox- 
court, between two and three. He found 
Brunt there. Strange came in, and ina 
few minutes after, two more strangers. 
Strange and another were trying the flints. 
They went into a back room to avoid the 
strangers, where witness saw cutlasses, 
blanderbusses, &c. Thistlewood, Ings, and 
Hall came in. Thistlewood said, “* Well, 
my lads, this looks like something to be 
done.” He touched witness on the shoul- 
der, and asked how he was. Witness re- 
plied, that he was very unwell, and in low 
spirits. Thistlewood sent for beer. and 
gin. Thistlewood then wanted some pa- 
Gent, Mac. May, 1820, 
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erence eg said cart- 
ge paper wou The paper was 
brought, and table and chair were got. 
The bills were then written; they were 
to be set on the houses, to let the people 
know what had been done. Thistlewvod 
read as part, “ Your tyrants are destroy- 
ed—the friends of liberty are called upon 
to come forward—the Provisional Govern- 
ment is now sitting. James Ings, Secre- 
tary. February 23d.” Thistlewood was 
much agitated, and could write only three. 
Another bill was written, which was an ad- 
dress to the soldiers, Another person was 
employed to write it, and Thistlewood dic- 
tatedto him. He saw Ings in the room 
while the bills referred to were writing. 
Ings was engaged in preparing himself as 
to the manner in which the Ministers were 
expected to be assembled. He put a belt 
round his waist, in each side of which he 
placed a brace of pistols. He also hada 
cutlass by his side, and a bag on each of 
his shoulders, somewhat in the way that 
soldiers carry their haversacks. When 
thus equipped he exclaimed, “‘ D—n my 
eyes, | am not complete yet;” on which 
he took out a large knife, which he bran- 
dished as if he were proceeding to cut 
off heads. He then said that he meant to 
cut off and put the heads of Lords Castle- 
reagh and Sidmouth into the two bags 
which he carried, and also to cut off the 
right hand of Lord Castlereagh, with a 
view to cure and preserve it, as it might 
be thought a good deal of at some future 
time. The knife which he brandished had 
a broad blade, and was about twelve inches 
long ; all round the handle a wax end was 
twisted, which, as Ings said, would enable 
him to keep a firmer hold of it, They be- 
gan to leave the room about half- past four 
or five, to go about the business. Palin 
came in half an hour before. Palin said 
they ought to be aware of what they were 
about, and to think within themselves 
whether they were to do their country ser- 
vice or not, and whether the assassination 
would be countenanced by their country. 
If they thought their country would join 
them, then the man who flinched should 
be run through on the spot. Unless they 
came to this determination, they would do 
no good. A tall man came in, and asked 
what the business they were about was, 
Witness had never seen him before. The 
tall man said, if they were to serve their 
country, be was their man, and if any one 
was afraid of his life, he ought to have no- 
thing to do with such a concern as that, 
Thistlewood was then gone, Brunt was 
told, that enquiries were made by some 
who were present, as to the plan they were 
about. Bruntsaid, that was not the room 
for telling that; but they should go with 
him and they would know, Brunt =e 
mis 
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mised spirits ; aid the tall man cautioned 
against drunkenness, a8 ruinous to a cause 
like that. They went along the street, 
two and two, and at some distance, that 
they might not be observed. There was 
a cupboard in the room, used for swords, 
hand grenades, and flannel bags for cart- 
ridges, one of which was full. The rest 
of the arms were io Tidd’s rooms; that 
was the depot. Thistlewood was always 
in a hurry to carry every thing that was 
got ready into the depot, lest any officer 
should see it. Witness carried a brass- 
barrelled blunderbuss. There were pikes 
made of old files. Witness as he went 
on missed all his associates. He turned 
back, and met Brunt, who returned with 
him along the Edgeware-road, till they 
inet Thistlewood, They went altogether 
to the stable in Cato-street. Witness 
staid behind till Harrison came up, aud 
made him go in. Hesaw there, David- 
son and Wilson below, Thistlewood, Ings, 
Hall, Bradburn, Strange, Cooper, the tall 
man, aud others, above. There were, as 
Thistlewood calculated, at last, 18 above, 
and two below. —There was a bench above 
and arms on it. Sume beer was standing 
on the table. There were lights, There 
was a chest. Before Tidd came, Thistle- 
wood went out for some time. Witness 
heard a deal of talk below, and he found 
Thistlewood, Brunt, Harrison, Davidson, 
and Wilson. They spoke of the good 
news ; they heard that the carriages were 
arriving at Lord Harrowby’s as fast as 
they could. Witness went up to the loft, 
and saw Thistlewood and Brunt much agi- 
tated, They spoke of Tidd’s absence. 
Brunt pledged his word that he would 
come. He soon afterwards came. This- 
tlewood said, “I hope you will not give 
up what you are going to do; if you do, 
this will be another Despard’s business.”’ 
He then counted 20 persons, and said that 
was enough; 14 would be sufficient to go 
into the room, and the other six would take 
care of the servants and doors. They then 
set apart 14. The gin bottle was then 
started. Thistlewood said, if Lord Har- 
sowby had 16 servants, that was nothing, 
as they would not be prepared. A noise 
was heard below. Thistl®wood took a can- 
dle and looked down to see who they were, 
and then set down the candle quite con- 
fused, according to witness’s judgment, 
Two officers took command of the room, 
holding small pistols, and said, ‘ A pretty 
nest there is of you. We have got a war- 
rant to apprehend you all, and hope you 
will go peaceably.” A man who was on 
the step of the ladder said, ‘‘ Let me come 
forward.” This was the man murdered, 


A group of persons had got into the little 
room, and then came forward, and one of 
them stretched forward an arm; witness 
saw oothing in it; another presented a 
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pistol. The mao fell, It was impossible 
for him to give a particular account of the 
other transactions. He got away, went 
home, was apprehended on the Friday, 
and remained in custody since. He iden- 
tified Davidson, Wilson, Brunt, Ings, 
Cooper, Harrison, Tidd. There were two 
he did not know. They were again called 
forward; he said he could not swear to 
them, He was sent forward near the 
dock, but he said he did not know them. 
One of them, he said, he saw at the 
meeting. 

Joseph Hall, an apprentice to Brunt, 
Jobn Hector Morrison, James Aldons, 
Thomas Hydon, were examined, and cur- 
toborated the former evidence, 

The Earl of Harrowby stated the cir- 
cumstances of his receiving intimation of 
the intended assassination. 

John Monument, and Thomas Dwyers, 
who had turned King’s evidences, and 
several of the Bow-street officers, were 
then examined. 

The various articles found in Cato- 
street, the belt found on Tidd, together 
with all the other arms and ammunition 
found on the persons of the prisoners, and 
at their lodgings, were then produced, and 
identified by the witnesses. The fire arms 
were loaded till yesterday, when the charges 
were drawn—they were loaded with bail. 
One of the grenades had been given to a 
person by an order of Colonel Con- 
greve to be examined. The production 
of Ings’s knife excited an involuntary 
shudder; it was a broad desperate-look- 
ing weapon. 

The Jury inspected the arms separately, 
and particularly the pikes, the construction 
and formation of which were minutely 
described, The whole had a most formid- 
able appearance. 

[Some other witnesses were examined, 
but their evidence was pot material. } 

Serjeant Edward Hanson, of the Royal 
Artillery, examined by Mr. Gurney.—I 
examined one of the grenades, produced 
to me at Bow-street. It is composed of a 
tin case, in which a tube is soldered. The 
case contains three ounces and a half of 
gunpowder ; the primiog in the tube is a 
composition of saltpetre, powder, and 
brimstone ; the tin was pitched and wrap- 
ped round with rope-yarn, which was ce- 
mented with rosin and tar. Round the 
tin, and the rope-yarn, 12 pieces of iron 
were planted. From the lighting of the 
fuse to the explosion might take about 
half a minute, If one of them were to be 
exploded in a room were there were a 
number of persons, it would produce great 
destruction. The pieces of iron would fly 
about like bullets. 

After the conviction of Thistlewood, all 
the prisoners were tried and found guilty 
on the same evidence, as stated in our 
last. 
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last. They severally addressed the Jury 
in their defence. . 

James Wilson, J. Harrison, R. Brad- 
burn, J. S. Strange, J. Gilchrist, and C. 
Cooper, were then placed at the bar, and 
permitted to plead Guilty. 

On Friday morning, soon after nine 
o’clock, the Lords Chief Justices of the 
Court of King’s Bench and-Common 
Pleas, the Chief Baron Richards, Mr. 
Justice Best, and Mr. Justice Richardson, 
took their seats on the Bench. The pri- 
soners were then placed at the bar, and 
called in order by Mr. Shelton to urge 
what they had to say, why sentence of 
death should not be passed upon them. 

After each of the prisoners had seve- 
rally addressed the Court, the Lord Chief 
Justice Abbott put on that solemn part of 
the judicial insignia, the black velvet cap, 
and proceeded to pass the sentence of the 
Court, viz. 

*“*That you return to the jail from 
whence you came, and from thence be 
drawn on hurdles to the place of execu- 
tion, there to be hung by the ueck till 
you are dead ; — your heads cut off, and 
your bodies divided into four quarters, to 
be disposed of as his Majesty shall think 
proper, And I pray to God to have mercy 
on your souls,” 


ExecuTion oF THe CONSPIRATORS. 


On Saturday, April 29, the Common 
Serjeant, in consequence of having been 
written to by the Lord Chancellor, made 
his report to the Kivg in Council of the 
eleven men coavicted under the late spe- 
cial commission. After two hours deli- 
beration, and hearing the report of the 
trials, the following were ordered for exe- 
cution on Monday morning, in front of 
Newgate, viz. Arthur Thistlewood, James 
Ings, John Thomas Brunt, Richard Tidd, 
and William Davidson. The remaining 
six, who pleaded guilty to their indict- 
ments, were respited. On Mr. Brown, 
the keeper, communicating the fatal news, 
Thistlewood immediately (and io the calm- 
est manner) said, ‘* The sooner we go, Sir, 
the better. Our wish is to die as soon as 
possible,” The others expressed the same 
sentiments. Being asked if they wished 
for the assistance of a clergyman, no an- 
swer was made by either. Mr. Brown 
then went to the other prisoners, aud in- 
formed them that their lives would be 
spared ; Strange, Cooper, Bradburn, 
and Gilchrist, immediately fell on their 
knees, and after a pause, gave utterance 
to incoherent and unintelligible expres- 
sions of gratitude. Harrison and Wilson 
were silent, and apparently unmoved.— 
Gilchrist bas been respited, without men- 
tion of the commutation of punishment ; 
bat Harrison, Wilson, Cooper, Strange,and 
Bradburp, are to be transported for life. 
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The preparations for the execution were 
going on during the whole of Sunday, and 
the Old Bailey was crowded with spec- 
tators. 

On Monday morning, as early as five 
o’clock, the Old Bailey was crowded to 
excess, and as the time approached for 
the criminals to be brought out, the ad- 
jacent streets, the windows and roofs of 
the houses, even to the chimnies, were 
completely filled. 

The arrangements for the preservation 
of the peace were complete. Bodies of 
Life Guards were stationed in the Old 
Bailey, Newgate-street, Ludgate-bill, and 
other places adjacent, and six pieces of 
artillery, with about 100 artillerymen, 
were placed in the centre of Blackfriars- 
road, about 300 yards beyond the Bridge. 
The Civil power was also in great force. 
The scaffold was lined with black cloth, 
and on one part immediately behind the 
drop, five coffins of plain wood were placed, 
together with a block, on which to lay the 
heads of the criminals for the purpose of 
decapitation. 

At an early hour the five criminals were 
brought from their cells and placed ia a 
room together, where they were attended 
by Mr. Cotton, the Ordinary, who, with 
other gentlemen, was unceasing in his 
efforts to awaken in their minds some 
sense of religion. These humane endea- 
vours were, however, fruitless with all but 
Davidson ; who prayed most fervently. 
He took a glass of wine early in the morn- 
ing, and also received the Sacrament. 
The others repeatedly refused, 

When the irons were displaced, and 
their hands secured in the usual way, the 
prisoners were led to the entrance of the 
prison ; and, at a quarter before eight 
o’clock exactly, Thistlewood came on the 
scaffuld. He walked with a firm step, 
and appeared perfectly collected. He 
looked round upon the crowd and bowed 
twice. His demeanour was serious, and 
becoming his situation, While the final 
arrangements were making by the execu- 
tioner, Mr. Cotton stood beside the wretch- 
ed man, and continued exhorting him to 
pray, and also put the question, if he re- 
pented of his crimes ; he exclaimed seve- 
ral times, “* No; not at all!” He was 
also heard to say, ‘‘ I shall soon know the 
last grand secret.” 

Tidd was the next brought up. He ran 
swiftly wp the steps, and bowed around, 
with a hardened smile. There was a par- 
tial cheering when he made his appear- 
ance. 

Ings then came out. The conduct of 
this man was traly horrible. The mo- 
ment he had taken his station, he moved 
his head to and fro, and cried, ** buzza !” 
three times. He then commenced sing- 
ing, “ O give me death or liberty!” Here 
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there was a partial cheering from the top 
of the Old Bailey. He continued now 
and then exclaiming—*“ Here we go, my 
lads — you see the last remains of James 
Ings—remember I die the enemy of ty- 
ranny, and would sooner die in chains, 
than live in slavery.” When Mr. Cot- 
ton addressed him, he said laughingly, 
“Tam not afraid to go before God and 
man ;” then addressing himself to the 
executioner, he exclaimed —‘‘ Now, old 
man, finish me tidy! Put the halter a 
little tighter, it might slip!” He then, 
as well as he could, waved a handker- 
chief three times ; and said, he hoped Mr. 
Cotton would give him a good character. 

Davidson, the man of colour, came out 
next. His behaviour presented a grati- 
fying contrast. to that of bis companions. 
His deportment was mild, yet firm, and 
he prayed with great fervency. When he 
stepped upon the scaffold, he said to 
those within, ‘‘God bless you all! good 
bye.” He joined in the Lord’s prayer, and 
said, “‘God blessthe King!” Herepeatedly 
expressed great penitence for his crimes. 

Brunt came out last. He said very 
little, but was as hardened as any of the 
rest. He said just before he came out, 
that he had no snuff- box, but he had some 
snuff in his waistcoat pocket, and request- 
ed some stander-by to get some out for 
him, as his bands were tied. This was 
done, and he took it with great cvoloess. 
He said he wondered where they would 
put him, but he supposed it would be 
somewhere that he would sleep well. He 
added, that he would make a present of 
his body to King George the Fourth. 

Thistiewood, just before he was turned 
off, said, in a low tone to a person under 
the scaffold——“ I have now but a few 
moments to live, and I hope the world 
will think that I have at least been sin- 
cere in my endeavours.” 

Tidd said to Ings, about the same mo- 
ment,— —** how are you, my hearty.” 

At about six minutes after eight the 
signal was given by Mr. Cotton, and the 
unbappy men were launched into eter- 
nity. _ Thistlewood died almost without a 
struggle. Ings struggled extremely, and 
appeared to suffer much. Jt is a re- 
markable fact, that just as the fatal sig- 
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nal was about to be given, Ings was eb- 
served to join Davidson in prayer. 

When the bodies had been suspended 
half an hour, the executioner and an as- 
sistant appeared on the scaffold to pre- 
pare for the revolting ceremony of de- 
capitation. Thistlewood was first cnt 
down, and being placed with his head on 
the block, a man disguised in a rough 
jacket and trowsers, and a mask on his 
face, appeared with his amputating knife, 
and the head was almost momentarily 
severed from the body, and given to the 
executioner’s assistant, who held it up by 
the hair, and turning North and South, 
and then to the front of the scaffold, he 
exclaimed three times, “‘ This is the head 
of Arthur Thistlewood, a traitor.” The 
body with the head was then placed in 
a coffin.—The same ceremony was — 
formed with Tidd, Ings, Davidson, and 
Brunt in succession.—The operation was 
performed with great skill, and in as short 
a time as possible, The Operator was 
loudly hissed by the mob, and some atro- 
cious expressions were applied to him. 
The universal groan, accompanied by 
some female shrieks, when he first com- 
menced upon Thistlewood, had an awful 
effect. The bodies were soon after re- 
moved to a room in the prison. 

When the malefactors first appeared 
on the scaffold, there was a signal given, 
upon which the troops stationed in the ad- 
jacent streets drew as close as possible to 
the place of execution. We are happy 
to state that there was not the slightest 
indication of disorder amongst tke people, 
aud they dispersed quietly after the dread- 
ful scene had finally closed. 

Part of the railing of St. Sepulchre’s 
Church fell, on which a great number of 
people of both sexes had climbed. Se- 
veral were severely hurt. It was a mat- 
ter of much surprise that an extraordi- 
nary number of women, some of them 
well dressed, were present at this most 
awful exhibition. 

Five of the men who pleaded guilty to 
the charge of high treason, viz. Wilson, 
Strange, Harrison, Cooper, and Bradburn, 
were removed from Newgate to Ports- 
mouth, on Tuesday, to be transported to 
New South Wales for life. 


—_—_— aS 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

The Election projet has been withdrawn 
from the Deputies, and another substi- 
tuted ; the latter divides the electors into 
two bodies; each department is to have 
two. electoral colleges ; one composed of 
electors higbly. taxed, and another.of low 
tax- TS: the Jatter to. return a certain 

of candidates to the higher col- 


lege, who are to choose the members for 
the Chamber, ‘This indirect mode is not 

very favourable to freedom of election. 
The attempt made at Paris to evade the 
law of Censorship, by publishing pamph- 
lets not purporting to. be journals or pe- 
riodical works, has been met by prosecu- 
tions on the part of the Government against 
the editors, It is said, that Cpeee 20 
ewer 
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fewer than fifty authors or editors under 
prosecution, either at Paris or in the De- 
partments. 

Authentic accounts from France com- 
municate the -particulurs of a barbarous 
attempt upon the life of the Duchess de 
Berri; and, through her, upon the exist- 
ence of the reiguing house of Bourbon. 
It is stated, that on the 6th at night, soon 
after twelve o’clock, a man made his ap- 

very silently at the wicket of the 
Rue de l’Echelle, near the windows of that 
part of the Thuilleries where the Duchess 
de Berri resides, and placed there a pe- 
tard containing one or two pounds of 
gunpowder, the match of which he ignited 
by means of a lighted segar. He was 
then immediately seized by the Police 
agents, placed in concealment near the 
spot by Count Angles, the Prefect of Po- 
lice ; who, it appears, had previous in- 
formation of what was to take place.— 
The name of the man thus taken into cus- 
tedy is Graviers, and he was formerly an 
officer in the 5th regiment of Lancers: 
he is said to have made disclosures, in 
consequence of which three other indivi- 
duals were arrested early the next morning, 

Discontents, fomented by the inveterate 
enemies of the Bourbons, and made greater 
by the irritating conduct of those who pro- 
fess to be their friends, increase in Paris ; 
the worst political symptoms shew them- 
selves, and the night patrole service is 
now perfurmed by mounted grenadiers of 
the royal guard, upon whose fidelity the 
greatest reliance is placed. The effect of 
mental anxiety is visible in the King. The 
Duke d’Angouleme has, it is asserted, not 
been received very courteously in his pro- 
gress throughout the Southern provinces, 

SPAIN. 

On the 4th ult. Cadiz was the scene of 
an interesting spectacle—the triumphal 
entry of Quiroga, the great author of their 
restored liberties, into the city. Quiroga 
was drawn, in a kind of open car, into the 
square of the Constitution, which is in the 
heart of the city, and there crowned with 
jaurel amid the shouts and benedictions 
of his fellow-citizens. 

The King has issued a decree, permit- 
ting the return to Spain of the persons 
called ‘* Josephinos ;” in other words, those 
who followed the fortunes of Joseph Buo- 
naparte. 

The King of Spain, to gratify his troops, 
has declared himself the first soldier in 
the nation; and has appointed as his 
Aides-de-Camp eight of the most po- 
pular Generals, iacluding Quiroga, Riego, 
O’ Donohue, and Ballasteros. 

Ferdinand has issued two decrees ; one 
of which orders, that all children shall be 
taught the “ Sovereignty of the People !” 
a other is for organizing a national 

itia, 
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An important proclamation has been 
addressed by Ferdinand to his American 
subjects. Its main object is, to produce 
a reconciliation between the colonies, now 
fighting for independence, and the parent 
country. 

Mina has received a reprimand from 
the Provisional Junta, for having under- 
taken to raise troops in Navarre, and levy 
arbitrary contributions. 

PRUSSIA. 

Letters from Berlin of the 14th ult, state, 
that on the preceding day a tumult of a 
very formidable nature occurred in that 
city. About 300 individuals of the work- 
ing classes—by what motives impelled, or 
by whom instigated, is not known—sud- 
denly made an attack on the guard- house, 
which was occupied at the time by not 
more than thirty soldiers. It was not till 
two or three detachments of the military 
had been brought against them, that the 
insurgents were reduced to submission ; 
when several of the ringleaders were se- 
cured and thrown into prison. 

RUSSIA. 

The Emperor Alexander has taken the 
resolution of banishing the whole body of 
Jesuits from his domioions ; and confis- 
cating their property, whether in land or 
money, to pious and charitable uses. The 
reason of this is, their repeated abuse of 
the toleration they enjoyed. 

ASIA, &c. 

Letters from St. Helena, dated March 
26, have been received by the Waterloo. 
Buonaparte was enjoying excellent health, 
He continued to occupy himself in the 
mornings by working in the garden; and, 
as he wore a white jacket and straw hat, 
was notto be distinguished, except on a 
very close approach, from his servants. 

AMERICA. 

American papers confirm the statement 
of the death of Commodore Decatur, who 
was mortally wounded, on the 22d, in a 
duel with Commodore Barron, also of the 
United States’ navy, and expired the same 
evening. 

The question relative to the cession of 
the Floridas has been put off until the 
next Session of the Congress, as appears 
by the President’s message to Congress. 
New York papers of recent date, however, 
say, that General Vives, the new Spanish 
Minister, had, immediately on his arrival, 
delivered in to the Government the Florida 
treaty, ratified by Kiog Ferdinand, with- 
out any restrictive conditions. 

The Senate of the United States have 
passed their new Navigation Act, with 
only one dissentient voice. The purpose 
of the Act is avowed: it is to coerce 
Great Britain into a relaxation of ber own 
Navigation Act, as it affects her colonies. 
To this end, the American Legislature de- 
clares, that, as we will not admit their 

shipping 
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shipping to the ports of our colonies, they 
will not admit any British shipping from 
those colonies to the ports of the United 
States. 

On the 4th of April the theatre at Phi- 
ladelphia was totally destroyed by fire: 
it is supposed, by incendiaries. 

Advices from Rio Janeiro, bring the in- 
formation that Artigas, the Independent 
Chief on the banks of the Rio Plata, had a 
battle in December last with the Portu- 
guese ; when it is said he was defeated 
with the loss of 1300 meo.—The Spauish 
Patriotic Governments in that quarter 
are stated to be literally falling to pieces 
from disunion among themselves, 

Letters from the head-quarters of Ge- 
neral Bolivar state, that the Independent 
General Paez lost his life while in the act 
of forcing an important pass. He was im- 
mediately succeeded by Gen. Soubletree. 

Letters from Monte Video, dated 6th 
of February, communicate the important 
intelligence, that a revolution had taken 
place at Buenos Ayres. This important 
change, it is said, was occasioned by the 
entrance of the Monteneros, or Indian 
Mountaineers, commanded by Colonel 
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Bustos, who were previously joined by 
the forces under General Belgrano. The 
Supreme Director, Puerreydon, having 
no force sufficiently numerous to render 
Opposition likely to be attended with suc- 
cess, fled from the place, taking refuge on 
board the American sloop of war John 
Adams. It is stated further, that the Bri- 
tish vessels of war on that station had ap- 
proached as near as possible to Buenos 
Ayres to afford protection to British per- 
sons and property. A new Constitution, 
termed Federal, had been formed, and all 
the old Members of the Government dis- 
placed, and other persons had been nomi- 
nated to discharge their several functions. 

A new island has been discovered off 
Cape Horn, in latitude 61 deg. longitude 
55 deg. by the ship William, on a voyage 
from Monte Video for Valparaiso. The 
same ship having been dispatched by 
Captain Sheriff, of the Andromache fri- 
gate to survey the coast, explored it for 
200 miles. The Captain went ashore, 
and found it covered with snow, and un- 
inhabited : abundance of seals and whales 
were found in its neighbourhood. He 
has named the island New Shetland. 


a 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

March 29. A numerous and respecta- 
ble meeting took place at the Three Crowns 
Inn, in Leicester, for the purpose of esta- 
blishing a society for the dispersion of cheap 
Tracts to counteract infidel and disloyal 
priociples. His Grace the Duke of Rut- 
land presided. It was resolved that the 
society be called, ‘‘ A Committee of Sub- 
scribers for Promoting the Circulation of 
useful Publications in the County of Lei- 
cester, and be attached to the Diocesan 
Committee for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.” 

April 23. An occurrence, we believe 
unparalleled in the annals of this county; 
took place at Svopsiey, in Bedfordshire. 
A man named Bean, by trade a wheel- 
wright, took out his two children, one 
aged about three years, and the other 
about fourteen months, in a small child’s 
chaise cart, into a lane, at a short dis- 
tance from his house; where, having al- 
most severed their heads from their bo- 
dies with a razor, he cut his own throat 
with the same instrument. 

april 29. A dwelling-house, and the 
furniture therein, with a range of farm 
buildings, nine cows, a horse, and several 
sheep, belonging to a tenant of Sir Wm. 
Napiers, bart. in Renfrewshire, were all 
destroyed by fire ; supposed to be the 
act of an incendiary, from political dis- 
affection against the landlord and tenant, 


on account of the active part they took 
in the armed associations of the district. 

So serious is the depression in the price 
of wool, that farmers who sold it at this 
time last year at 24/, per pack, can now 
obtain 13/. only for it. 

In the course of the last two years, it 
is said, the woollen manufacture of York- 
shire bas declined, from a fifth to a fourth 
part of its entire amount—a depression 
wholly unprecedented. 

A site has been fixed upon for the 
erection of the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge ; but the probable expence of 
completing it, requiring a sum little short 
of twenty thousand peunds more than the 
Fitzwilliam Fund is competent to defray, 
an application is to be made to the Uni- 
versity, to contribute the sum necessary 
for its completion. 

May 1. The Dowager Duchess of 
Norfoik’s fine coppice-wood at Brock- 
hampton, in Herefordshire, was set fire 
to, and nearly consumed. 

. Oxford, May 3. The Vice-President and 
Fellows of Magdalen College went in pro- 
cession from St. Mary’s Church to the dis- 
solved College of Hertford, for the pur- 
pose of laying the foundation-stone of the 
new buildings intended for the future resi- 
dence of the members of Magdalen Hall : 
the Principal and Vice Principal of that 
Society {were also in the procession. The 
stone was laid by the Rev. T. N. Blagden, 
B.D. Vice-President of Magdalen College, 

assisted 
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assisted by the architect, Mr. Garbett, of 
Winchester, and by the builder, Mr. 
Evans, of London, who bore the level. 
The Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, at- 
tended by the Esquire aud Yeomen Be- 
dels, were present on the occasion. Hert- 
ford College having escheated to the 
Crown, his present Majesty, when Re- 
gent, was graciously pleased, in the name 
and on behalf of the Mate King, to direct 
a grant of the site, with all the property 
attached to it, including an excellent li- 
brary of books, to be made to the Chan- 
cellor, Masters, and Scholars of the Uni- 
versity, in trust for the Principal and 
other Members of Magdalen Hall for ever. 
A Brass Plate was placed in the centre 
of the Foundation Stone, on which was en- 

graved the following inscription : 

In Honorem Dei 
Bonarum Que Literarum Profectum 
tmum Hunoc Lapidem 
Aula Magdalenensis 
Regis Georgii Quarti Auspiciis 
In Alia Sede Renovate 
Collegium Magdalenense 


May. Amongst other benefits which 
Promise to attend the contemplated im- 
provements on Dartmoor, is a recent dis- 
covery, that its peat may be converted 
into gas, which produces a light not to 
be excelled in brilliancy; it is perfectly 
free from disagreeable smells, and appa- 
rently not at all dangerous in its use. 





OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 


Sunday, April 23. 

This morning, about five o'clock, a fire 
broke out on the premises belonging to 
Mr. Halliwell, oi! and colourman, White- 
chapel-road, which is supposed to have 
communicated with some gunpowder, and 
caused an immediate explosion : the house 
was completely destroyed, aud the ad- 
joining one materially injured. 

Monday, April 24. 

The King’s birth-day was observed, by 
special command, in the Metropolis, with 
every demonstration of loyalty. In town, 
the morning was ushered in by the ring- 
ing of bells: the various steeples in the 
Metropolis displayed their flags, and a 
new and beautiful Royal standard was 
hoisted at the Tower. In the Park and 
at the Tower, at one o’clock, the cannon 
fired as usual. ‘The mail coaches made 
the customary procession from Milbank 
—the guards and coachmen with their 
new cloathing, &c. In the evening the 
public places of amusement, and the 
Royal tradesmen illuminated their houses, 

St. George’s Day falling on Sunday, 
the Society of Antiquaries met at their 
apariments in Somerset-place, in pur- 
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suance of their Statutes and Charter of 
Incorporation, to elect a President, Coun- 
cil, and Officers of the Society for the 
year ensuing: whereupon George Earl of 
Aberdeen ; the Right Hon. Sir J. Banks, 
bart.; F. A. Barnard, esq.; W. Bray, 
esq. ; N. Carlisle, esq. ; T. Combe, esq.; 
H. Ellis, esq. ; R. P. Knight, esq.; Hugh 
Leycester, esq.; Sir Gore Ouseley, bart. ; 
and M. Raper, esq. 11 of the Council, 
were re-chosen of the New Council ; and 
T. Amyot, esq.; Rev. E. Balme; John 
Jeffreys Marquis of Camden; Jobn Cooke, 
M.D.; F. Freeling, esq.; H. Gurney, 
esq.; W. Hamilton, esy.; the Bishop of 
London; Sir G. Nayler, knt.; and W; 
Wilkins, esq. ten of the other Members 
of the Society, were chosen of the New 
Council, and they were severally declared 
to be the Council for the year ensuing ; 
and, on a Report made of the Officers of 
the Society, it appeared that George Earl 
of Aberdeen, K. T. was elected President ; 
W. Bray, esq. Treasurer; T. Combe, 
esq. M. A. Director; N. Carlisle, esq. 
Secretary ; and H. Ellis, esq. B,C. L. Se- 
cretary for the ensuing year. The So- 
ciety afterwards dined together at the 
Free Masons’ Tavern, according to custom, 

At the Mansion House, William Simp- 
son, formerly a broker, or a jobber, was 
brought before the Lord Mayor, by Mar- 
tin, the officer, who had apprehended him 
under a warrant granted in 1817. The 
prisoner had been abroad since that. pe- 
riod, and bad returned about a fortnight, 
when he was taken into custody. There 
Were persons in attendance to prefer se- 
veral charges of embezzlement and felony 
against him; one to the amount of near 
1000/.; another to the amount of 8104. ; 
a third, 5004; a fourth, nearly 4002. ; 
and a number of others. The prisoner 
was remanded. 

Wednesday, April 26. 

The Royal Humane Society, (which has, 
since its establishment in 1774, restored 
4°89 useful members to society, in the 
Metropolis and its neighbourhood,) held 
its anniversary at the City of London Ta- 
vern; where more than 250 persons of 
respectability sat down to an excellent 
dinner. The Chair was ably filled by 
Jobn Blackburn, esq. (the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, President of the Society, 
being unavoidably absent on account of 
the dangerous illness of his Mother.) Mr. 
B. was supported by Sir W. Cunningham- 
Fairlie, M. P. Mr. Alderman Atkins, &c, 
&c. After dinner the chairman proposed 
the health of the King, on bis having 
named himself the Patron of the fnsti- 
tution, and introduced some appropriate 
remarks on the objects of the Society. 

Tue Secretary, Mr. Jonathan Barber, 
in making the Annual Report of the Com- 
mittee, stated with considerable energy the 

general 
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general utility of the Institution. He said 
ite objects were two-fold—the first, relat- 
ing to persons who were rescued from 
drowning ; and the second, to individuals, 
in a state of suspended animation, from 
whatever cause. Within forty years, more 
than twenty: thousand claimants of .the 
first class had received the rewards due 
to their meritorious exertions io having 
saved so many of their fellow-beings from 
a. premature death, and there were in- 
stances upon record of the most heroic 
bravery on the part of many of the per- 
sonsto whom the Society had presented 
the tribute of its approbation. He ad- 
duced several instances of resuscitation 
from a state of Suspended Animation 
through the means adopted by the So- 

After an. interesting procession of the 
Restored Persons (who paid their grate- 
fal acknowledgments to their Benefactors, ) 
had left the room, the Chairman, in se- 
parate most elegant and feeling addresses, 
presented honorary medallions to Mess. 
Barrett, Gillham, Robarts; Arthy, and 
Richard Thomas, jun. Medical Assistants, 
for their successful exertions in the resto- 
ration of life. 

On the health. of.** The Treasurers” 
being given, Benjamin Hawes, esq. rose 
to. express his sincere thanks, and then 
read the report of the subscriptions, 
which amounted to a very considerable 
sum. He expressed his firmest hopes 
that all who wished well to this invaluable 
Institution would contribute to render it 
permanent, not only to the present gene 
ration, but to those that were to follow 
in the succession of time. 

The health of the Stewards was after- 
wards: drank. Several other toasts were 
proposed ; and the company continued to 
enjoy themselves until a late hour. 

Friday, ‘April 28, 

A meeting of Noblemen and Gentlemen 
took place at Freemasons’ Hall; when it 
was resolved to erect a Statue of his late 
Royal Highness the Duke of Kent ia some 
part of the Metropolis. ‘ 

The King has honoured the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin by an invitation to dinner. It 
is said, that his Majesty, while his Lord- 
ship was present, was condescending 
enough to compliment him, and the coun- 
try from which he came, by drinking 
“ Prosperity to Old Ireland,” in a bum- 
per of whiskey punch. 

The two Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge presented their Addresses to 
the King on his Throne—the former on 
the 26th ult. the latter on the 28th—the 
two Chancellors, the Duke of Gloucester 
and Lord Grenville, headed the respec- 
tive processions, which were exceedingly 
numerous. 

A‘ mew and very superb State livery 





has been made for the domestics and:at 
tendants of the Royal: Household. = =*:)~ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
a few nights ago, in the House of Com- 
mons, that his late Majesty had left a 
Will, It is said, that bis late Majesty; 
but a few days before his mournful cata: 
mity, as if conscious of its approach, or- 
dered a master-key to be made, with 
which he locked up a drawer containing 
ail his other keys. This master-key he 
delivered to General Taylor, with an iné 
junction to preserve it in his custody, and 
deliver it to no one but himself; or, in 
case of his decease, to deliver it only té 
his successor, This key General Taylor 
delivered to the King on the 22d. ult. ; 
when, probably, the Will was found. ' 

Wednesday, May 3. 

His Majesty held a Court at his Palace, 
in Pall Mall, principally for the purpose 
of receiving Addresses of Condolence, &c. 
from the Lieutevaacy of the city of Lon- 
don ; the body of the Dissenting Minis- 
ters of the three denominations; and the 
Society of Friends, commonly called Qua- 
kers: and all of them, being their first 
addresses since the King’s accession, his 
Majesty received on the Throne. 

Thursday, May 4. 

The anniversary festival of “‘ The Lite- 
rary Fund” was celebrated in Freemasons’ 
Hall; when the Earl of Blessington took 
the Chair, supported on his right by the 
Earl.of Pomfret, and on his left by Lord 
Bolton. There were between two and 
three hundred gentlemen in the Hall, 

‘€ The health of his most Excellent Ma- 
jesty the King,” was the first sentiment 
given from the Chair. 

W. T. Fitzgerald, Esq. was then called 
on by the Noble Chairman to favour the 
Society, for the 24th time, with some occa- 
sior-2l lines, in the recitation of which he 
was greatly applauded. (See p. 447.) 

Mr. Braham, upon the invitation of thé 
Noble Chairman, then sung four stanzas, 
which had been written for the occasion, 
by Mr. Fitzgerald. 


An able, clear, succinct, and most en- 


couraging Report of the funds of the In: 
stitution was now made by the Rev. Dr. 
R. Yates, His most gracious Majesty, 
the Society’s Patron,’ had recently madé 
his 29th half-yearly payment, making 
30002. in the whole. , 
After an eloquent oration on the me- 
rits of the Marquis of Hastings, Earl 
Spencer, the Earl of Chichester, and the 
remainder of the Vice-Presidents, the 
Chairmaw gave their united healths, and 
C. Monroe, Esq. V. P. returned thanks. 
The Noble Chairman presented to the 
company an Icelandic Translation of 


Milton in MS. as presented to the brary 


by the Author, in acknowledgment of the 
benefaction to him. eet A 
Mr. Fitz- 
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Mr..Fitzgerald bere. stated, that the 
Translation was considered to be excel- 
lent by those acquainted with it; and that, 
if acquired by Earl Spencer, or placed in 
the Library of the British Museum, it 
would be deemed an invaluable acquisi- 
tion, [With regret we add, that the 
learned and most indefatigable Trans- 
lator is since dead.) 

Wednesday, May 10. 

This being the day appointed for his 
Majesty to hold his first levee since 
his accession to the Throne, it was the 
most numerously attended of any that 
ever was recollected; all ranks being de- 
sirous to have the honour of being pre- 
sent at the first levee of his Majesty King 
George IV. to express their attachmeut 
to bis person and government ; and upon 
this ion all p t had the honour 
to kiss the Kiug’s hand. Although the 
levee was not announced to begin till two 
o’clock, the company began to arrive soon 
after twelve ; and by two about 500 had 
been set down. The company continued 
to arrive till near four, when it was as- 
certained that there were near 1800; 
being about 300 more than were present 
at the first levee after his present Majesty 
became Regent. 

Ia the Court of King’s Bench, Robert 
Wedderburne, a man apparently of con- 
siderable talent, was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment in Dorchester Gaol, 
for uttering blasphemy at a chapel 
in Berwick-street, wherein he was a li- 
ceosed preacher.—On the same day, eight 
venders of pamphlets, who bad been con- 
victed of selling seditious publidations, 
were sentenced to short periods of impri- 
sonment ; the longest not exceeditig two 


months. 
Monday, May 15. 

Ia the Court of King’s Bench, judgment 
was pronounced upon Mr, Henry Hunt, 
and the other Defendants convicted at 
the late Assizes at Yurk, as stated in 
paze 360 of our last Number. 

The sentence of the Court was, that Mr. 
Hunt should be imprisoned in Ilchester 
gaol for the term of two years and six 
mooths, At the expiration of that time 
to find sureties fur his good behaviour 
during a further term of five years, him- 
self in 1,000. and two other persons io 
5001. each. Jobnston, Healy, and Bam- 
ford, to be imprisoned ia Lincoln goal for 
the period of one year, aud, at the ex- 
Piration of that time, each to enter into 
sureties for his.good behaviour during five 
years, himself in 200/. and two other per- 
sons in 100/. each. 

The Judgment of the Court was also 
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soament in Abingdon Gaol; at the ex- 
piration of that time to enter into sureties 
for his good behaviour, himself in 1,000/. 
and two other persons in 500/. each. Mr. 
Harrison. to. be imprisoned for a term of 
eighteen months (to be computed from the 
expiration of his present imprisonment) 
in the castle of Chester ; and, at the ex- 
Piration of his imprisonment, to enter into 
securities for his good bebaviour during 
five years, himself in 200%. and two other 
persons in 100/. each. 
Thursday, May 25. . 

The Report of the last year’s proceed- 
ings of the Society for premoting the Eu- 
largement and Building of Churches apd 
Chapels, after noticing the exertions and 
progress of the Society, states, that @11 
applications bad been received ; 120 were 
under consideration ; not within conside- 
ration 10; and that 111 grants had been 
made for eularging, building, repairing, 
and giving free seats. The grants amount- 
ed to 29,347/. and increased accommoda- 
tiog had been given for 36,557 persons, 
of which there were 26,386 free sittings. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Drury Lane Tazater. 

May 3. The Lardy and the Devil, a 
Musical Drama. The incidents of this 
piece are various, yet intelligible; the 
situations ludicrous; the plot calculated 
to keep the mind in an agreeable state of 
suspeose; and the dialogue possesses a 
remarkable degree of smartness and vi- 
vacity,—It was very succesful. We have 
heard no iatimation respecting the author. 

Covent Garpen Tuzatae. 

May 3. Montoni; or, The Phantom, a 
Dramatic Piece, iu three acts... Wild, 
ghostly, and romantic. The subject is 
fratricide. This play is, we understand, 
the production of Mr. Shiel, the author 
of some of our late successful tragedies, 
and was written while Miss O'Neil was on 
the stage, and with a view to ber perform- 
ance in it. Her abdication has, we have 
been told, led to the abridging of the 
piece; and we know not how much the 
author may have suffered in the opera- 
tion, But the truth is, that, notwith- » 
standing the great exertions of Mr. Mac~ 
ready in the principal part, the story 
is too horrible to be endured, Its first 
night was its last. ; 

May \'l. Virginius ; or, The Liberation 
of Rome, a Tragedy. The story of this 
play must be familiar to our readers. 
It is the celebrated tale of a daughter's 
being sacrificed by the hand of her fa- 


Pronounced upon Sir Charles Wolseley\ ther, to prevent her pollution by a ty- 


and Mr. Harrison, Sir Charles Wolseley: 
wag Sentenced to eighteen months impri- 
* Gewv. Mac. May, 1820. 


1] 


_tannica! Decemvir, Appius Claudius. The 


acting ia this piece is very good. , 
_ PRO. 
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snemenshih AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gaaetts Promworions, &c. 


4pril 26. Dow Jwan Gonzales de Ri-' 


vas, to be'Consul at Gibraltar for his Ca- 
tholic Majesty ; Mr. C. PF. Tnmer, Consul 
at Liverpool for the Swiss Confederation ; 
_ and Mr. J. Wall, Consul at Drogheda for 
bis Danish Majesty. 

April 29. The 15th (or King’s) Hussars 
permitted to bear on ils standards and 
appointments, in addition to any other 
badges or devices, the words * Kgmont- 
op-Zee,” in. commemoration of the dis- 
tatiguished services of the Regiment at 
that place, on the @d of October, 1799. 

May 6. Artillery—Brevet Colonel Har- 
tis to be Colouel; and Licut.-col, Wil- 
liamson, from ta!f-pay, to be Lieut.-col. 

' May9. This Gazette contains a pro- 
éelamation by his Majesty, dated the 6th 
(instant, announcing ‘his intention of cele- 
brating the solemnity of his Coronation, 
on' the Ist day of August next; and fur- 
ther notifying, that he has appointed a 

ission, under the Great Seal, to 

meet at the Painted: Chamber in the Pa- 
lace at Westminster,-on the 18th instant ; 
and from time to time to adjourn, as to 
them shall seem meet, for the purpose of 
hearing and determining such claims as 
tay be exhibited by any of his loving 
subjects, in regard of sundry manors, 
lands, and other hereditaments, for which 
they are to perform divers services at the 
time of the Coronation. 

‘Gen. Sir H. T. Montresor has been in- 
vested with the Ensigns of a Knight Com- 
mander of the Most Hon. Military Order 
of the Bath ; and Lord Howard of Effing- 
bam with the Easigus of a Knight Grand 
Cross of the same Order :—also, Major- 
gen. W. Hutchinson, late Lieut. Governor 
of Malta, has received the honour of 
Kuighthood 

Brevet Major Ross, of the Portnguese 
service, to be a Liewt.-col. in the Army ; 
and Capt. A'ms, of the Artillery, to be a 
Major. 

May 13.. Mis Majesty conferred the 
honour of Knighthood on W. D. Evans, 
esq. Recorder of Bombay ; R. Baker, esq. 
Chief Magistrate at the Public Office, 
Bow street ; J. Tobin, esq. Mayor of Li- 
verpool ; T. Mantell, esq. Mayor of Do- 
ver; and G. S. Gibbes, of the City of 
Beth, M.D. F.RS. Physician to her late 


te 16, ws M. Stronge has been 


appointed one of the Gentlemen in Ordi- 
nary of his Majesty’s Most Hon. Privy 
Council ; Admiral Sir W. Domett and 
Vice- Admiral Sir T. Foley have been cre- 
ated Knights Grand Crosses of the Order 
of the Bath; and the honour of Knight- 
hood has been conferred on F. S. Darwin, 
M.D. Senior Bailiff of the City of Lich- 
field. 

84th Foot — Major-general Sie G. T. 
Walker, from the Rifle Brigade, to be 
Colonel. 

Rifle Brigade — Major-general Sir &, 
Barnes, to be Coionel Commandaat of a 
Ba talion. 





Civic Promotions. 

Robert Woodhouse, esq. M.A. F.R.S, 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, to be Liicasian of 
Mathematics, v. late Dr. Milner. 

Rev. John Jones, M.A. of Jesus Col- 
lege, and archdeacon of Merioneth, in 
the Diocese of Bangor, to be Canon Bamp- 
ton’s Lecturer for the next year. 





~ Ecceesiasticat Paererments. 

Rev. Frederick Charles Spencer, M.A. 
Wheatfield R. Oxon. 

Rev, Thomas Pearce, to the perpetual 
cure of Tywardreath, Cornwall. 

Rev. F. Wm. Bayley, (of St. John's V. 
Margate,) to be Chaplain of the House 

Commons. 

Rev. Hugh Williams, M.A. (Scholar of 
Jesus Cullege, Oxford,) Rhosilly. R, Gla- 
morgansbire. 

Rev. Francis Bickley Astley, M.A. 
Bishopstrow R. Wilts. 

Rev. Head Pottinger, Compton V. 
Berks. 

Rev. E. Law, nephew to the Lord Bi- 
shop of Chester, to be Chaplain to the 
British Factory at St. Petersburg. 

Rev. C. J. Blomfield, St. Botolph R. 
Bishopsgate, vice Dr. Mant promoted to 
the Bishopric of Killaloe. 

Rev. Edward Norithey, Great [lsley, in 
Berkshire. 

Rev. Thomas Gardner, A.M. Willen 
V. Berks. 

Rev. Win. Verelst, Grayingham V, in 
Lincolashire. 

Disrexsation. 

Rev. C. Chisholm, Rector of Eastwell, 
Kent, to hold the Vicarage of | Fier 
next Faversham, with Eastweil. 





BIRTHS. 


‘Mprites. {no Pall-mall, Lady Fitzroy 
Somerset, of a son, still-born. A few 
days since, st Sandhurst, Mrs. Balland, 
of three children, who, with their mother, 
ace ia a fair way of doing well. 

May 5. At Airndilly, N.R. the Lady 
‘OF the Mon, William Fiaser, of a son aud 





heir.—In Whitehall-yard, the Lady of Sir 
Robert Gifford, Attorney General, of a 
daughter. — 15. The wife of J, B. Conant, 
esq. of Berners-street, of a son.—17. At his 
Lerdship’s house in Margaret-street, Ca- 
vendish-square, the Viscountess Dyncan- 
aon, of a son. 

MAR- 
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MARBRRIAGES.. 


1819, Nov. 3. At Bombay, James Nor- 
ton, esq. of the East ludia Naval service, 
to the Hun, Eliza Bland Erskine, dao, of 
the late. Lieut.-cuol. Smith, aud widow of 
the Hon, Lieut.-col. Erskine. 

29, At Calcutta, Capt. H. A. F. Her- 
vey, of the 7th regiment of Bombay Na- 
tive Jufaniry, aod Barrack master, N.D.G. 
to Harriet Anne, dau, of Wm. Barnfield, 
esq. formerly of Pentonville. 

1820, Feb. 3, At Rio de Janeiro, Charles 
Lukin, esq. to Emma, daughter of Wm, 
Young, esq. 

March 14, At the Palace Chapel, Malta, 
R. Bourchier, esq. to Miss Lander. 

April 6, Robert Pouget, erg o* the East 
India Company’s Engineer Cosps, Bombay 
Presidency, i Fa sov of Jos. Pouget, esq. 
late of the Medical Fstablishment of the 
sane Presidency, to Elizabeth Anne Pa- 
get, eldest daughter of Dr. Paget, of Ex- 
mouth, Devonshire. 

15. At Leghorn, Daniel Cave, esq. 
of Clevehill House, Gluucestershire, to 
Frances, daughier of Henry Locock, esq. 
M. D. of Northampton. 

At Paris, G. Rogers Barrett, esq. to 
Anna Maria, widow of Major-gen. Sey- 
mour, late Governor of St. Lucia, 

17%, At Madeira, Rich. R. Sheffield, 
esq. to Mary Anne, daughter of Wm, Grif- 
fiths, esq. of Camberwell, 

‘Wa, Wilson, esq. of the Army Pay- 
Office, to Sarah, dau. of the late Wm. Sal- 
keld, esq. of F.ifehead Neville, Dorsetshire. 

At Edinburgh, John Scort, esq. of Gala, 
to Madalane, daughter of the late Sir Ar- 
chibald Hope, bart. of Craig Hall. 

19. Rev. Wm. Fraser, Chaplain to the 
Hon. East India Company, to Margaret, 
daughter of the Rev. Robt. Mackenzie, of 
Knockbain, Ross-shire, N. B. 

22. George Ely, esq. of Rochester, to 
Mary, daughter of the late Mr. John 
Thompson, Master Joiver of his Majesty's 
Dock-yard, at Chatham. 

Capt. Hulme, of the Royal Scots, to 
Jane, daughter of the late John Wills, 
esq: of Doctors’ Commons. 

24, Rev. Richard Henry Chapman, to 
Miss Emily Anne Alien. 

At Edinburgh, Jobn Scotland, jun, esq. 
W.S. of Luscar, Fifeshire, to Mary, dau. 
of the late Robt. Burn, esq. of Jessfield. 

25. Thomas Hewitt, esy, of Guildford- 
street, to Maria, daughter of the late Ed- 
ward Penman, esq. of Great Russell-street. 

F. Newdigate, esq. to Lady Barbara 
Legge, daughter of the Countess.of Dart- 
mouth, and sister to the present Earl. 

At Clonmel, Heory Skellern, esq. sur- 
geon, of Clara(King’s County), to Susanna 
Maria, daughter of James Goldrisk, sated 
mean Commissary General. 


Rev. Henry Reade Quartley, of Wol- 
verton, Bucks, Chaplaiu to his Graee the 
Duke of Grafton, to Louisa Catherine, sis- 
ter of Sir Joba C. Honywood, bari. - 

John Tylson Pares, esq. sun of Juhn 
Pares, esq. of the Newarke, to -Mary, 
daughter of E. Andrew Burnaby, esq. of 
Bagrave Hall, Leicestershire. 

26 At Gillingham, near Beccles, Tho. 
Parker, esq. of Wood-street, Cheapside, to 
Esther, daughter of Samuel Shaw, esq. 

Rev. Allen Cooper, Chaplain to the Mar- 
quis of Exeter, to Harriet Anne, daugbter 
of the Rev. Joha Turner, Archdeacon of 
Taunton, and Canon of Wells, 

27. George Halsted, esq. to Josepha, 
ene of the late J. Kirkman, es, of 

a oa Cottage, Sussex, 
ames Pulinan, e+q. of Parliamen} 
sleak. to Harriet Mary, dau. of the late 
Wa. Walker, esq. of East Hill, Wandsworth. 

Wm. Emerson, esy. of Euston-square, 
to Miss Russell, of Cadogan- 

Capt. Wm. S. Macdonald, 10 Miss Sam- 
burn, of Portman-place, Paddington. 

Lately, At Dublin, Henry Stisted, esq. 
Capt. in the Ist regiment of Royal Dra- 
goons, to Elizabeth Clotilda, daughter of 
Bladen Swiuney, esq. of Kildare-street, 

At Edinbu:gb, John Gibson Lockhart, 
esq. Advocate, and of Balio! College, to 
Sophia Charlotte, eldest daughter of Sig 
Walter Scott, of Abbotsford, bart. 

May 1. Rev. J. Van Hemert, son of the 
late FP. Van Hemert, esq. of London, to 
Carolioe, daughter of T. Richardson, esq. 
of Norwood, Su:rey. 

F. B. Wright, esq. of Hinton Blewett, 
Somersetshire, to Sarah Emily, relict of 
the Rev. Wm. Bingham. 

Rev. J. Hill, Rector of Bonchurch and 
Shaoklin, to Jane Helena, daughter.of the 
late Sam. Shute, esq. of Fero-hill, bowb.in 
the Isle of Wight. 

2. Sir W, Newry Clerke, bart. to Mary 
Elizabeth, daughter of G. W. Kendrick, 
esq. of Mertyn, Flintshire. 

4. Rev. Henry Austen, of Keynston, 
Dorsetshire, to Elizabeth, widow of the 
late Capt. Dickens, R. N. 

9, George Vardy, esq. of Marlborough. 
square, Chelsea, to Miss Grojan, of Bromp- 
ton Grove. 

11. Mr. 1. F. B. Mertens, of Demerara, 
to Eugenia Margaretta, dau. of the late 
P. W. Marr, esq. of Lewisham, Kent. 

15. At Epsom,-the Rev. R. F, Snelson, 
Vicar of Reigate, to Eliza, daughter of 


‘ Solomon Davies, esq. 


16. Cuthbert Rippon, esq. of Stanhope 
Castle, Durham, to Eleanor, third dau. of 
T. Moxon, esq. of Mincing-lane. 

18, Mr. Josiah Slee, to Mite Harriet 


Taite, both of Bermondsey. one! 
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Eart or Lissurwn. 

May 6. Near Stamford, co, Lincoln, 
in his 65th year, the Right Hon. Wil- 
mot Vaughan, Earl of Lisburne, Vis- 
count Lisburne, Baron of Fethers. The 
Earl was born May 3, 1755, succeeded 
his father Wilmot, the late Earl, Jan. 6, 
1800, since which period his Lordship 
bas laboured under a mental affection, 
which rendered it necessary to place his 
estates under the direction of trustees. 
Dying unmarried, the Earl is succeeded 
in his titles and estates (amounting to 


‘mear 18,0001. per ann.) by his half-bro- 





ther, the Hon. John Vaughan, now 
Earlof Lisburne, &c. The first peer of 
this noble family was Jobn Vaughan, 
created in 1695, by William ITI. Baron 
of Fethers, co. Tipperary, and Viscount 
Lisburne, co.Antrim. He was grandson 
of Sir Jobn Vaughan, Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, in 1668. The 
resent Peer is the sixth Viscount and 
n, and third Earl. The Barony of 
Fethers is derived from a town in the 
County of Tipperary, now, according to 
modern usage, called Featherd. 





Eart or SELKIR«. 


4prii8. At Pav, in the South of 
France, in his 49th year, the Right Hon. 
Thomas Earl of Selkirk, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the Stewartry of Kirkeud- 
bright. His Lordship was born in 1774. 
He was the youngest of five sons (all of 
whom attained to manhood) of Dunbar, 
4tb Earl of Selkirk, who died in 1799. In 
the latter end of 1807 he married Jane, 
daughter of James Wedderburn Colville, 
Esq. by whom he has left one son, now 
Earl of Selkirk, born in 1809, and two 
daughters. Her Ladyship accompanied 


‘the Earl to North America, and after- 


wards to France, and continued, with 
painful and unwearied assiduity, to ad- 
minister, till the last hour of his life, 
those kind and soothing attentions which 
wealth can neither purchase nor reward, 
The mortal remains of this excellent man 
were interred in the Protestant burying- 
ground at Pau. 

Few men were possessed of higher 
pawers of mind, or capable of applying 
them with more indefatigable perseve- 
rance, His Treatise on Emigration has 
Jong been considered as a standard work, 
and as having exhausted one of the most 
difficult subjects in the science. of poli- 
tical economy. His Lordsbip is also ad- 
Vantageously known to tbe publie as the 


author of some other literary produe- 
tions, all of them remarkable for the 
enlargement and liberality of their views, 
the luminous perspicuity of their state- 
ments, and that severe and patient spi- 
rit of induction which delights in t 
pursuit, and is genefally successful in 
the discovery of truth. 

To his friends, the death of this be- 
loved and eminent person is a loss 
which nothing can repair. His gentle and 
condescending manners wound them- 
selves round the bearts of those admitted 
to his society, and conciliated an attach- 
ment which every fresh interview served 
toconfirm. With those connected with 
him by the ties of kindred, and the 
sweet relations of domestic society, bis 
Lordship lived in terms of the most af- 
fectionate endearment. Indeed, seldom 
has there existed a family, the members 
of which were more tenderly attached 
to each other than that of which his 
Lordship was the head; and few families 
have experienced a more severe syc- 
cession of those trials, by which the Al- 
mighty chastens the hearts and disci- 
plines the virtues of his creatures, 

His Lordship was eminently exem- 
plary in the discharge of every social and 
private duty. He was a considerate and 
indulgent landlord, a kind and gracious 
master; to the poor a generous bene- 
factor, and of every public improvement 
a judicious and liberal patron. 

The latter years of the life of this:la- 
mented Nobleman were employed in the 
establishment of an extensive colony in 
the Western parts of British America. 
In the prosecution of this favourite ob- 
ject, be bad encountered obstacles of 
the most unexpected and formidable 
character. With these, however, he was 
admirably qualified to contend; as, to 
the counsels of an enlightened philo- 
sopby, and an immoveable firmness of 
purpose, be added the most complete 
habits of business and a perfect know- 
ledge of affairs. The obstructions he 
met with served only to stimulate him 
tu increased exertion, and after an ar- 
duous struggle with a powerful confe- 
deracy, which had arrayed itself against 
him, and which would, long cre now, 
have subdued any other adversary, be 
had the satisfaction to know, that be 
had finally succeeded in founding an in- 
dustrious. and thriving community, It 
has now struck deep root. in the soils 
and is competent, from its own internal 
resources, to perpetuate itself, and to 

extend 
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estend the blessings of civilization to 
those remote and boundless régions. 

His Lordship, besides his work 
Emigration, published a pamplilet on 
the Scottish Peerage, and the following 
tracts —“* Speech in the House of Lords, 
Aug: 10, 1807, on the Defence of the 
Country, 8vo; “ Observations on the 
present State of the Highlands,” 8vo, 
9805, 2d. edit. 1806; on the Necessity 
of amore effectual System. of National 
Defence,” 8vo, 1808; “‘A Letter to 
John Cartwright, Esq. on Parliamentary 
Reform,” 8vo. 





Hon. A. R. Butter Danvers. 


April 26. At Boulogne, the Hon. Avu- 
gustus Richard Butler Danvers, uncle 
and presumptive heir to the present Earl 
of Lanesborough. He married, first, 
March 2, 1792, Miss Danvers, sole hei- 
ress of sir John Danvers, Bart. of Swith- 
fand Hall, co. Leicester, on which he 
assumed the name and arms of Danvers; 

“and @ndly, May, 1802, Eliza Bizarre, 
daughter of Humphry Sturt, Esq. of 
Critchill House, co. Dorset. By his 
first lady be has left issue George Jobn 
‘Danvers, born Dec. 1793, uow heir pre- 
sumptive to the Earldom of Lanesbo- 
rough, married, Aug. 29, 1815, Frances 
Arabella, third daughter of Colonel Ste- 
phen Fremantle. 





Rear-ApmiRav Sir C. Fortescue. 

Lately, at Cullenswood, near Dublin, 
in his 70th year, Rear Admiral Sir Chi- 
chester Fortesctie, Knt., Ulster King of 
Arms. He was third son of Chichester 
Fortescue, esq. of Dromisken (Louth), 
by the Hon. Elizaheth Wellesley, sister 
of the first Earl of Mornington, and 
aunt to the Marquis of Wellesley and 
the Duke of Wellington. He was ap- 
poirited Captain in the Navy, Nov. 2, 
1780, and. retired as Rear Admiral, 
March 5, 1799. He succeeded his bro- 
ther, Gerald Fortescue, Esq. as King of 
Arms, Jan. 31, 1788. By his decease, 
compensation annuities, granted to his 
office of King of Arms, at the Union, 
amounting to 10212 5s. (besides his pay 
as Rear Admiral), reverts to the public 
purse: Sir William Betham, who has 
for many years acted as Deputy King of 
Arms, is. now Ulster Principal King of 
Arms. His succession to that dignity 
on the demise of Sir C, Fortescue, the 
late King, was not a matter of course, 
the deputy being by no means heir-ap- 
parent ; but the bonuur was conferred 
upon him by bis Excellency the Lord 
me rade a‘ mark of special fa- 

Te 


Mason Topnam. 
26; . At Doncaster, in bis 69th 
year, Edwatd Topham, Esq. of the Wold 
Cottage, in Yorkshire, one of His Ma- 
jesty’s Deputy Lieutenants, and during 
many years an acting Magistrate for the 
North and East Ridings of that County: 
He was the son of Dr. Francis Topham, 
Master of the Faculties and Judge of 
the Prerogative Court at York; was 
educated at Eton, and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. On leaving the Uni- 
versity, he obtained a Commission in 
the Guards, became Adjutant, and after- 
wards rase to the rank of Major. He 
possessed a considerable share of literaty 
taste and talent, which has been dis- 
played in several poetical effusions, par- 
ticularly in Prologues and Epilogues, in 
which he excelled. He was at one time 
a proprietor of the Newspaper called the 
World ; on leaving which he retired to 
his family seat in Yorkshire, with three 
daughters, whom he had by the once 
celebrated Mrs. Wells. 

No man bad more the manners of a 
gentleman, or more of the ease and ele- 
gance of fashionable life, than Major Top- 
ham. Though fond of retirement, he com- 
municated himself through a large circle 
of acquaintance, and was of a temper 
so easy and companionable, that those 
who saw him once knew him, and those 
who knew him had a pleasing acquaint- 
ance; and, if services were required, a 
warm and zealous friend. His know- 
ledge of life and manners enlivened his 
conversation with a perpetual novelty, 
while bis love of humour and ridicule 
(always restrained within the bounds of 
benevolence and good-nature) added to 
the pleasures of the social table, and ani- 
mated the jocundity of the festive board. 

His several publications are:—Letters 
from Edinburgh, containing Observa- 
tions on the Scotch Nation, 8vo. 1776, Ad- 
dress to Edmund Burke, Esq. on his 
Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, 4to, 
1777. ‘The Fool, a farce, 8vo, 1786. 
Life of the late John Elwes, Esq. 8vo. 
1790; new edition, enlarged, 1805. An 
Account of a remarkable Stone which 
fell from the Clouds on bis Estate in 
Yorkshire, 4to0, 1798. Major Topham 
also wrote a farce called Deaf Indeed! 
acted in 1780; another, of the name of 
Small Talk, in 1786; one, bearing the 
title of Bonds without Judgment, which 
made its appearance in 1767; and an- 
other, which obtained some notice, 
having the name of the Westminster 
Boy, acted for the benefit of Mrs,Wells. 





Arraur Younc, Esg. F. R. S. 
i 12. In Sackville-street, ‘in’ Mis 
79th year (the last teti-of whieh be bad 
beer 








been blind) Arther Young, Esq. F.R. 8. 
Secretary. to the Board of Agriculture. 
He was born at Bradfield Hall, in Suf- 
folk, the paternal estate, consisting of 
about two hundred. acres of land, on 
which the family have resided above two 
centuries. He was a younger son, and 
being, intended for trade, was appren- 
ticed to a wine-merchant at Lynn, 
About 1761, however, his commercial 
pursuits were changed for those of agri- 
culture, being called to the manage- 
ment of the farm at Bradfield. Here he 
experienced many losses and disappoint- 
ments owing to his inexperienee and 
propensity to new theories and projects: 
the event of which was a temporary re- 
moval from the estate. He now took a 
farm in Hertfordshire near North Mimms, 
where he made numerous experiments, 
but after residing there about nine years, 
he found his embarrassments increase, 
in consequence of which he returned to 
Bradfield Hall, and his mother dying 
soon after, he came into full possession 
of the estate. His death was accelerated 
by the stone, which painful complaint he 
bere with Christian resignation. His 
remains were interred in the cburch- 
ard of Bradfield, bis native parish, 
he funeral was attended by a large as- 
semblage of poor from the surrounding 
poner = all anxious to testify their re- 
spect for the loss they bad sustained in 
so benevolent a benefactor; his kind- 
nesses must be long regretted both by 
“The young who labour, and the old 
who rest,” 
as few men with so limited an income 
conferred greater benefits in their neigh- 
beurhood. 

Mr. Young is well known to the pub- 
lie as a voluminous writer on Agricul- 
ture and Political Economy. — One of 
his earliest works, and which first called 
the attention of the country gentlemen 
of England to the value of their landed 
property, was published about fifty years 
ago, entitled “ A Farming Tour through 
the East, South, and North of England, 
in nine volumes octavo,”’ and we believe 
that most of the modern improvements 
in agriculture originated from this work. 
His account of Ireland, drawn up after a 
most minute survey made in the year 
1776, is allowed, even by those most ini- 
mical to his writings, to contain a fund 
of intelligence rarely found in any single 
book ; and it is no slight proof of its me- 
rit that Miss Edgeworth remarks, that 
“ it was the first faithful portrait of its 
inhabitants ;”. it, indeed, proved to be of 
the highest utility to the Irish nation. 
The “Annals of Agricalture’’ were com- 
menced in 1784, and he continued to 
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eonduct it, as Editor, till the petted of 
his blindness, inserting from time to 
time his own ingenious and interesting 
experiments; for the information eom 
tained in this work he received the late 
King’s approbation, and personal thanks; 
on the Terrace at Windsor; and his 
Majesty afterwards sent some accounts 
of the late Mr. Ducket’s farm at Esher, 
which were inserted under the signatute 
of “ Ralph Robinson,” and have, been 
copied into all the published memoirs of 
George II]. In 1790 his “ Travels in 
France’ appeared, the result of three 
journeys performed through every pro- 
vince of that kingdom, in 1787, 88, and 
89. It was translated into the French 
language, and gave the inhabitants a 
higher idea of the value of their own 
svil and climate than they before pos- 
sessed, Nearly from this period Mr. 
Young became Secretary to the Board 
of Agriculture (1793), and his time was 
chiefly devoted to the objects of that In- 
stitution, though he occasionally printed 
some political pamphlets, applicable te 
the disturbed and distressed state of the 
Nation ; amongst the most conspicuous 
was, “ The Example of France a Warn- 
ing to Britain”. He also drew up the 
Agricultural Reports for the Counties of 
Lincolushire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
Hertfordshire, and Oxfordshire. Of the 
last pamphlet which he wrote *, the 
** Edinburgh Review,” lately published, 
says,— ** We are indebted to the re- 
searches of Mr. Young for much valuable 
information respecting the rate of wages 
at different periods.” 

Mr. Young bad been a Member of the 
Royal Society nearly fifty years, and his 
name will be found inserted in the lists of 
most of the Agricultural Societies of 
the United Kingdom ; and in many of 
the Academical and Economical Iustitu- 
tions on the Continent of Europe, and 
also in America, The striking features 
in this gentleman’s personal qualities 
were an ardent industry, indefatigable 

rseverance, and a lively imagination. 

is manners and addreés were peculiarly 
pleasing ; his conversation bighly ani- 
mated and instructive; his countenante 
strongly marked his decision of charac- 
ter, and the strength of his understand- 
ing. The publications of Mr. Young 
are tov numerous to be here inserted; 
the more principal ones are above al- 
luded to. 





The Rev. James Jonn TALMAN, 
(whose death we announced in our last, 
p-381,) was the son of the Rev. James Tal- 
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man, M.A. Vicar of Christchurch, Hants, 
and afterwards Rector of Birch, Essex. 
He was born at the of Christ- 
ebureb, October 1768, and married in 
January 1794, Mary, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr..Forster, Registrar of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and niece to the Rev. 
Dr. Forster, of Colchester *. A malig- 
nant eaused the death of this 
excellent man at the comparatively early 
age of 51, to the inexpressible grief of 
an affectionate widow and eleven chil- 
dren (seven daughters and four sons), 
and a respectable circle of friends, who 
knew his worth, and admired his talents. 
Those talents were of an order far more 
extensive than, from his secluded babits 
and retired mode of life, was generally 
known: His distinguished Friend and 
Diocesan, however, to whom be was also 

in, was well acquainted with the 
superiority of his abilities. In the Bi- 
shop of Rochester's edition of Burke’s 
Works, in a letter from his Lordship to 
the Right Honourable William Elliot, at 
the beginning of the ninth volume, the 
following passage occurs : 

.* You know the peculiar difficulties { 
labour under from the failure of my eye- 
sight, and you may congratulate me 
upon the assistance which I have pro- 
cured from my neighbour, the worthy 
Chaplain of Bromley College, who, to 
the useful qualification of a patient ama- 
nuensis, unites that of a good scholar 
and an intelligent critic. Yours affec- 
tionately, WittiaM Rorren.” 

To an intimate acquaintance with the 
classical writers of Greece and Rome, 
Ms..Talman added a comprehensive 
knowledge of the most esteemed works 
of. the moderns in the various branches 
of.elegant literature. In the walk of 
science, next to his professional re- 
searches in theology, which were exten. 
sive and profound, the study of chemis- 
tey and medicine was bis peculiar delight. 
To a strong masculine understanding, 
he joined an acuteness of penetration, 
which no sophistry could impose upon, 
and no artifice elude. His judgment, 
therefore, was correct ; and his opinion, 
when solicited, was given with candour 
and modesty. Independent in his priv- 
ciples, and. upright in his conduct, 
though cultivated and caressed by the 
great in his vicinity, bis mind was un- 
stained by the baseness of adulation, 
while his behaviour to those placed un- 
der_hbis jurisdiction in the College was 
in all respects obliging and conciliatory. 





* Mr. Talman was also grand nephew 
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In all the great daties of life tls eharac- 
ter shone forth with conspicuous Justre ; 
but more particularly so in the impor- 
tant functions of a husband and # pa- 
rent ; and he was never more truly 

than when surrounded at bis table by 
his young, numerous, and amiable fa- 
mily. That they were not left wholly 
unprovided for by his antimely decease, 
must have afforded him consolation in 
his expiring moments! He was indebted 
for the preferment which he;: for so. 
short.a time only, enjoyed, to the Kind 
patronage of the Bishop, who has gene- 
rously promised to extend that patro- 
nage to his orphan family. “May the 
exertions of his Lordship be cfowned 
with success; and may the descendants 
of Mr. Talman long continue to flotrish, 
the inheritors-of his exalted worth, ‘and 
the imitators of his impressive example! 





Parrick Cotguuoun, Eso. LL.D, 

April 25. In James-street, Bucking- 
ham Gate, aged 76, Patrick Colquhoun, 
a LL.D. late one of the Magistrates 
of the Police Office, Queen-square, West- 
minster, and Receiver of the Thames 
Police Office. This most active Magis- 
trate, and intelligent Writer, was Au- 
thor of the following highly-useful and 
important works :—Observations on the 
State of the Cotton Manufactures, 1783. 
—Two pamphlets on the same subject, 
1788.— A Treatise on the Police of. the 
Metropolis, 8vo. 1796; . 8th edition,. 
1806.—State of Indigence in the Metro- 
polis explained, with Suggestions for the 
Relief of the casual Poor, 8vo. 1799.~ 
Observations on the Office of Cunstable, 
8vo. 1799.—On the Commerce and Pox 
lice of the River Thames, 8vo, 1800.—~ 
A Tract on the Abuses of Public Houses, 
1800.—A Treatise on the Functions and 
Duties of a Constable, 8vo. 1803.—A 
new and appropriate System of Educa 
tion for the labouring People, 8vo. 
1806.—A Treatise on Indigence, 8vo. 
1807.—A Treatise on the Wealth, Power, 
and Resources of the British Empire in 
every Quarter of the World, including 
the East Indies, 4to. 2d edition, im- 
proved, 1815. y 


—_—_—_—_—_——— 


Bramrror-Gurapon Dittineuam, Eso. 

March 7. At his seat, Grundisburgh, 
Suffelk, Brampton Gurdon Dillingham, 
Esq. The venerable character whose 
name is reeorded in this brief memoir, 
although undistinguished in the pages 
of literature,-or in the annals of poli- 
ticks, is by no means unworthy of the 
pen of the biographer, or of the imita- 
tien of posterity. Im the milder 7 
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of retirement, we are to look for his pe- 
euliar excellence, and we shall not 
search in vain, for there his activity and 
benevolence lung shone with undimi- 
nished lustre,gad ceased only with his 
latest breath¢ 

He was descended from the antient 
and wealihy family of the Gurdons in 
Norfolk (the name of Dillingham having 
.been assumed in consequence of a testa- 
mentary injunction) ; and in 1759 was 
admitted of Clare Hall, where be ho- 
gourably graduated A.B. and M.A. At 
bis then early period of life, when young 
men of family and independance, giddy 
with the united incitements of opulence 
and health, usually wander in the mazes 
of frivolity, and are immersed in the 
vortex of dissipation, Mr. Gurdon settled 
at Letton Hall, the seat of his ances- 
tors, where, iu the bosom of an exten- 
sive and happy tenantry, he diffused 
those benefits which are naturally pro- 
duced when an enlightened gentry cheer 
with their smiles the mansion and shades 
of their forefathers. Here in the ma- 
gisterial chair for upwards of fifty years 
he sat, the mirror of justice and huma- 
nity, while his attention to, and his 
sentiments concerning the interior eco- 
pomy of the various prisons which offi- 
cially came within his cognizance, would 
have done honour to that illustrious 
name who fell a victim to bis pbilan- 
thropy. 

In 1789 hewas appointed to serve the 
office of Sheriff for his native county ; 
and during his year of office an unusual 
propriety was remarked in many of the 
arrangements he made, and particularly 
in the order and method he introduced 
in the execution of criminals, which in 
that period were unhappily so frequent. 
In order to produce the beneficial effects 
intended by such aweful spectacles, he 
was unsparing both of his attendance or 
of his purse, and he amply succeeded in 
creating a solemnity which before his 
time bad rarely been witnessed ; the re- 
collection of its imposing influence is 
still familiar to the minds of many of 
his survivors. In all these public sta- 
tions he pursued one undeviating line 
of rectitude, guided by a firm and en- 
lightened mind. These are, however, 
but trivial decorations of his character, 
compared with what was exhibited in 
his Christian course. Inthis bis numerous 
admirers may partially imitate, but they 
can never surpass it; for continuing un- 
tainted with the poison of political am- 
bition, and, secluded in an elegaut re- 
tirement, he had leisure to bring into 
action those higher Christian duties, 
which, when persevered in, cannot be 
too highly appreciated for their moral 
eonsequences. 


- It shall not here be suppressed that 
the breath of suspicion has whispered 
abroad that the declining years of this 
amiable man were marked by a derelic- 
tion from the paths of sound orthodoxy 
in which be and his ancestors (whose 
names are among the most illustrious 
divines of their day) bad trod. These 
suspicions, however, are but the results 
of a partial observation of Mr. Dilling- 
ham’s motives, or of a too unbending 
adherence to opinion on a given subject 
which men have previously formed. In 
the instance before us they must in- 
stantly melt away before the penetrating 
rays of truth. It will be found that he 
lived and died the oldest member and 
admirer of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge ; on the 
establishment of the Bible Society he af- 
forded also to that young sister his fos- 
tering aid, and was instrumental, by his 
influence and bounty, in forming seve- 
ral Tract Societies, over which he pre- 
sided, as he did also over a branch soci- 
ety of the parent stem. Neither party 
motives, or an over-heated enthusiasm, 
called forth his patronage of the Bible 
Society ; he was therein solely guided by 
that love of human nature, and by-that 
tolerant spirit which characterized every 
action of bis life. Ever alive to the wel- 
fare of the Church of England, he watched 
her interests with the solicitude of a 
genuine son, and omitted no opportunity 
of testifying his admiration of her all- 
prevailing superiority. Rigidly constant 
in a double attendance at his parish- 
church, and in the punctual observation 
of her Sacraments, to which he carefully 
trained his numerous domestics, he se- 
cured by his example and presence such 
a punctual attendance of the cungrega- 
tion as can rarely be effected by zealous 
divines. The most infallible testimony, 
however, of his attachment to the Church 
within whose pale he was born, is to be 
viewed in the annual provision which he 
made during the latter’ years of his life 
for the full perfurmance of the ministe- 
rial functions in those churches on his 
estate where the smallness of their re- 
venue would not admit of more than an 
alternate service, and he placed the final 
seal of his steady attachment to it by 
making a dunation of 200/. to one of the 
livings in his patronage only a few 
months before his decease ; so that to 
the few who have questioned his religious 
firmness, the divine maxim, that *‘ no 
man can serve two masters,” may per- 
haps be aptly and conclusively offered to 
their contemplation, 

On the marriage of his eldest son, 
Mr. Dillingham removed from Letton to 
Grundisburgh Hall, a seat on his oq 
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ral estate, where he closed his useful 
His frame was by nature 
hélicate and feeble ; but, aided by habits 
ofttemperance and regularity, he arrived 
at the age of 80, without any diminu- 
tion of that placid cheerfulness for 
which he was remarkable, or without 
being deprived of the smallest portion of 
his intellectual vigour; and, in fine, he 
may be truly.classed among the favoured 
few, whose suns arose, attained the me- 
ridian of life, and set without the inter- 
vention of a cloud. Cc. 





Me. R. E. Mercier. 

April3. At his house, in Anglesea- 
street, aged 60, Mr, Richard Edward Mer- 
eiér, for many years Booksellerto the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. He was of an ancient 
and highly-respectable Hugonot family. 
Since their: arrival in this country they 
have held high rank in the army. His 
grandfather lost his life in the service. 
By the female line Mr. Mercier was de- 
scended frum the De Daillons, Dukes 
de Lude. In 1666 Henri Duke de 
Lude, Grand Master of Artillery, dy- 
ing, Monsieur, his great uncle, succeed- 
ed to one of his titles; but he leaving 
no issue, the dukedom became extinct. 
Mr. Mercier was a wan of extensive in- 
formation in his profession; and. we can 
say with truth, that his death is a loss 
to the Booksellers of Ireland that will 
not be easily repaired. He published 
some of the finest books that have issued 
from the Dublin press. Among which 
were the Codex Rescriptus of St. Mat- 
thew, edited by the present Vice Pro- 
vost of Dublin University, and probably 
the first and only Persian work that has 
appeared in Ireland. In addition to 
his “knowledge of books, Mr. Mercier 
possessed a fund of general information 
that rendered bis conversation amusing 
and instructive. Though not affluent, 
no man was more respected for private 
worth and inflexible integrity. He met 
with severe pecuniary embarrassments, 
which he bore with uncomplaining for- 
titude; yet the disease which termi- 
nated his existence, originated in intense 
anxiety of mind, induced by adverse cir- 
cumstances. The perfect simplicity of 
his character, his sincere piety—piety 
that evabled him to endure acute suf- 
ferings with manly resignafion, and to 
meet bis last hours with unshaken re- 
solution, combined with his many amia- 
ble and exalted qualities, will long endear 
his memory to all who enjoyed his ac- 
quaintance. 

In. 1794, Mr. Mercier married his cou- 
sin Maria, daughter to Major Cotterell 
Mercier, by whom he bas left several 
children. 

Gave. Mac. May, 3890. 


Mr. Mercier.—J, Bell, £sg.—Major Waugh. 
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Joux Bet, Eso. 

April 5. At Rome, John Bell, e#q. 
late of Edinburgh, one of the most emi+ 
nent surgeons of the present day. He 
published The Anatomy of the Human 
Body, vol. I. 8vo, 1793, containing the 
Bones, Muscles, and Joints; vol. I. 
containing the Heart and Arteries, 1797 5 
vol, If. containing the Anatomy of the 
Brain, Description of the Course of the 
Nerves, and the Anatumy of the Eye 
and Ear, with Plates by Charles Bell, 
1202. 3d edit. 3 vols, royal 8vo, 1811. 
Engravings of the Bones, Muscles, and 
Joints, illustrating the first. Volume of 
the Anatomy of the Human Body, drawn 
and engraved by himself, royal 4to, 1794. 
3d edit. Engravings of the Arteries, 
illustrating the second Volume of the 
Anatomy of the Human Body, royal 4to, 
180]; 3d edit. 8vo, 1812. Discourses 
on the Nature and Cure of Wounds, 8vo, 
1795; 3dedit. 1819. Answer for the 
Junior Members of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh to the Memorial 
of Dr. James Gregory to the Managers 
of the Royal Infirmary, 8vo, 1400. The 
Principles of Surgery, 3 vols. 4to, 1801— 
1808. Letters on Professional Character 
and Manners, or the Education of a 
Surgeon, and the Duties and Qualifiea- 
tions of a Physician, 8vo, 1811, 





Masor W. G. Wauon. 

Jan. 1}, At his house, in Port Lowi, 
Mauritius, afteran illness of only)? bourg, 
Major William George Waugh, of the 
Hon, East India Company's Military Ser- 
vice. He was born in London in the 
year 1779, and was the fifth sun of the 
late Joseph Waugh, esq. 20 eminent and 
opulent merchant, of Dowgate Hill, 
London. Proceeding to India at ag 
early period of life, he gradually rose to 
the rank which he held at the time of 
his death. His early habits of industry 
and application, joined to a peculiar ap- 
titude at accounts, qualified him more 
particularly for those civil branches of 
service to which military men are eli- 
gible; and in offites of this nature Ma- 


jor Waugh was successively employed at 


the Presidency of Madras, and in the 
Eastern Islands, 

Circumstances of a domestic nature 
called him to England at a moment 
when the prospect of'a rapid and splen- 
did fortune bad opened upon him, with 
all the attractions ofcertainty; but filial 
and fraternal affection prevailed over 
every other consideration, and Major 
Waugh returned to his native country 
at the call of a widowed mother ; where, 
on his arrival, he found himself doomed 
only to weep with and consvle his orphan 
sisters. Having: fulfilled these duties in 

a manner 
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a manner as much beyond human praise 
as earthly reward, he returned to ndia, 
to seek that advancement, which was 
become more than ever necessary to 
him ; and on his passage, in 1810, was 
captured in the Company’s ship Wind- 
bam, and brought a prisoner to the Mau- 
ritius ; from whence, being exchanged, 
he returned to Madras. On bis arrival 
there, he joined the Expedition then pre- 
paring for the conquest of this Island; 
and obtained, on that event, from his 
former friend and protector, his Excel- 
Jency Governor Farquhar, the post of 
Treasurer and Accountant General to 
the new colonies. He has since filled a 
variety of the highest situations in each, 
under yarious circumstances, until mi- 
nisterial arrangements having left him 
without public employ, and his active 
disposition revolting at the idea of that 
indolence which attends on want of 
eccupation, his military views having 
already terminated by ill health, and a 
consequent retirement on full pay on 
the Invalid List, Major Waugh turned 
his attention to other objects, and de- 
termined to embark his property in 
commercial and agricultural pursuits. 
In coasequence, at the period of his 
death, he was a partner in the house of 
Berry and Company, of Port Louis, and 
a proprietor, in equal shares, with Mr. 
Telfair, in the large estate of Belombre. 

In every relation of life a rigid un- 
bending integrity, and a strictness of 
principle bordering on severity, was, to 
the world’s eye, the prevailing feature 
of Major Waugh’s character. To those 
who gained his confidence he gave his 
friendship with such a single-iearted- 
ness, such deyotion, such sincerity of 
attachment, as no language can describe, 
and experience only appreciate; and 
this was accompanied by a generosity of 
feeling and practice, which none but its 
objects ever knew. 

The writer of these lines knew him 
well; and in the fulness of that know- 
ledge he tenders to his virtues this tri- 
bute of affectiqn, gratitude, and respect. 





DEATHS 
1819, T the Presidency, Calcutta, 
Nov. 11.” aged 40, John Mitford Rees, 


esq. of the Civil Service, and Second Judge 
of the Provincial Courts of Appeal and 
Circuit for Calcutta. 

Nov. 17, at Calcutta, aged 22, Thomas 
Temple Blackburn, esq. of the Civil Ser- 
yice, son of Peter Blackburn, esq. of 
Clapham. , 

Dec. 24, At the Mauritius, Edward 
Howe Tyrer, esq. of the firm of Messrs. 
Weston and Tyrer, London. 

March 3. At St, Petersburg, aged 35, 


Major Waugh.— Obituary ; with Anecdotes, 
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Louis Duncan C. ajor, esq. Minister 
Plenipotentiary of His Britanaie Majesty 
at the Court of Russia. Distinguished by 
literary acquirements, by the purity of 
his principles, and the virtues of public and 
private life, Mr. Casamajor, cut off as he 
has been in the midst of his career, bears 
with him the regrets of his countrymen, 
and of those foreigners to whom he was 
known. His funeral, at which the Diplo- 
matic Body and a great number of persons 
of distinction assisted, took place this day 
at noon in the English Chapel. Mr, Ca- 
Samajor was fourth son of Justinian Ca- 
samajor, esq. of Potterells, co. Herts. 

March 13, At his house in Burton- 
crescent, Mr. James White, Agent of 
Provincial Newspapers. He was justly 
endeared to his friends, by the qualities 
of his heart and endearments of his mind, 
He was the author of an ingenious litle 
work, called * Falstaff’s Letters,” pub- 
lished svon after the detection of Ireland’s 
celebrated Shaksperean Forgery. 

March 22, at Offord, Hunts, aged 67, 
Thos. Sisney, esq. 

At Paris, Emma, wife of Lieut.-gen. 
Coghlan, and daughter of the late Rev, 
Sir Thomas Broughton, bart. of Dodding- 
ton Hall, Cheshire. 

April. Aged15, Caroline, only daugh- 
ter of the Very Rev, Dr, Busby, Dean of Ro- 
chester, and grand-daughter of Dr. Thacke- 
ray, formerly Physician at Windsor. 

April 5. At St. Petersburg, in his 20th 
year, John, eldest son of Wm. Venning, 
esq. of Holloway-place, 

April 9, At Marseielles, Cecilia, relict of 
Capt. H. Howorth, late of the East India 
Company’s service in Bengal. 

April 11. Near Dublin, in her 90th 
year, Olivia, Countess Dowager of Rosse, 
widow of Sir Rich, Parsons, second Earl 
of Russe, who died in the year 1764, with- 
out issue, She was the daughter of Hugh 
Edwards, esq. 

April 14. Suddenly, at Chester, aged 
55, George Barnard, esq. Inspector of 
Taxes for Chester and North Wales. 

Aprié 15. lo St. James’s-square, Edin- 
burgh, James Robertson, esq. writer to 
the Siguet, 

At Amorborch, in Germany, in her 18th 
year, Louisa, fourth daughter of John 
Butler Butler, esq. Commissary General 
of the Forces, whose family have thus 
been deprived of two children in the short 
space of nim: days. (See p. 380.) 

April 11. Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Jate E. Gould, esq. of Kew Bridge, Mid- 
diesex. 

At Twickenham, aged 81, Mrs. Anne 
Thomas. 

April 19, 1. F. Wood, esq. of Vine- 

ard Walk, Clerkenwell, late of his Ma- 
jesty’s Customs. 

April 21, Iu one of Davy’s houses, 

Exeter, 
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Exeter, Elizabeth Heath, in the one hun- 
dred and third year of her age.—A sister of 
the deceased is now living there who has 
uearly completed her hundredth year. 

April 22. At Hexham, io Northumber- 
land, in his 80th year, the Rev. J. Clarke, 
deeply and sincerely lamented. In him 
the poor have lost a most invaluable 
friend and benefactor ; in public charities 
he ever took a leading part, and his pri- 
vate ones were vumerously and wisely se- 
lected. He is succeeded by his son, the 
Rev. R. Clarke, of Walwich Hall, Nor- 
thumberland, 

At Florence, the wife of Wm. Barnett, 
esq. and daughter of the late Archbishop 
Markham. 

At Gaoll Castle, Glamorganshire, De- 
borah, the relict of James Moore O’Donel, 
esq. son of the late Sir Neale O’Donel, 
bart. M.P, for the county of Mayo. 

lo Great George-street, Dublin, Hamp- 
deo Evans, esq. of Portrane. 

At Seend, Wilts, the Hon. and Rev. Ed- 
ward Seymour, son of the late Lord Wm. 
Seymour, and cousin of the present Duke 
of Somerset. 

April 23, at Blackheath, aged 58, Pe- 
ter Lawrie, esq. of Ernespie, Scotland. 

_ Samuel, son of Sawyer Spence, esq. of 
Upton, Essex. 

In his 80:h year, the Rev. John Martin, 
many years Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
in Keppel-street, Russell-square. 

April 24. In her 29th year, Julia Chris- 
tiana, wife of Mr. F. M, Wegener, of 
Wapping, Solicitor. 

_ At Twickenham, in his 90th year, Mr. 
Thomas Willis, well known as a practical 
chemist in London for 58 years. 

John Roberts, esq. of the Rectory, 
Great Wakering, Essex. 

At Monaquil, near Nenagh, P. Going, 
esq. one of the oldest Magistrates in the 
county of Tipperary. : 

Aprit 25. At Maidstone, in his 59th 
year, Edward Homewood, esq. one of his 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for Kent. 

At Geashill (King’s County), aged 25, 
R. Edward Digby; esq. son of the late 
Dean of Clonfert, iv Ireland. 

At Jersey, Edward Morritt, esq. late 
Deputy Paymaster General to the Forces 
in that island. 

At York, Hall Plumer, esq. elder bro- 
ther of the Master of the: Rolls. 

At Winslade House, near Exeter, Jo- 
sias du Pre Porcher, Esq. 

April 26. At Ballysaila, near Kilkenny, 
aged one hundred and eleven, Bridget 
Byrne, widow. — Until within these two 
years, she was hearty and active; and she 
retained possession of all her faculties to 
the last day of her long life. She lived in 
five reigns, one of them (that of Geo, III.) 
the longest recorded in British history. 

At Goldings, Herts, aged 75, Richard 
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> ga esq. of Emmott Hall, Lance- 
ire. 

In Beaumont-street, Anna Maria, the 
widow of Felix Laurent, esq. of Taunton, 
Somersetshire. 

At Paris, in bis 65th year, Count Vol- 
ney, a Member of the late Senate of 
France, and Member of the French Aca- 
demy. He died of inflammation in the 
bowels. 

The Rev. Isaac Denton, Vicar of Cross- 
thwaite, Cumberland. 

April 27. Drowned in the river Isis, Mr. 
J. Bourke, Exhibitioner of Corpus Christi 
College, and son of the Rev. J. W. 
Bourke, Vicar of St. Martin’s, Shrop- 
shire. Accompanied by two other Under- 
Graduate friends of the same society, he 
was sailing in a pleasure boat near IMey, 
when a violent gust of wind meeting the 
vessel, it was upset. He made an effort to 
reach the shore by swimming, (a purpose 
accomplished by the two gentlemen who 
accompanied him) but his strength failed 
bim. The water being deep, a full hour 
elapsed before the body could be reco- 
vered; and although Dr. Williams and 
Mr. Hitchings, the surgeon, repaired to 
the spot, with all possible promptitude, 
yet, after so long a submersion, every 
assistance which professional skill could 
administer, was unavailing. Mr. Bourke 
only entered the University in the present 
Term, and he was the sole child of his 
afflicted parents; a circumstance that 
must severely sharpen the calamity, and 
aggravate the bitterness of their bereave- 
ment. On the 4th of May, his remains 
were interred in the Cloisters of Corpus 
Christi College. The funeral was attended 
by the Members of the Society. The chief 
mourners were, Sir Robert Kennedy and 
Bedford, esq. relatives of the de- 
ceased. The funeral service was read by 
the Rev. the Provost of Oriel College. 

At Early Court, Berks, John Town- 
send, esq. son-in-law to Sir Wm. Scott. 

At Islington, aged 76, the wife of J. 
Chambers, esq. 

In his 79th year, Thomas Talbot Gor- 
such, esq. of Queen-square Wesminster. 

April 28, William Davies, esq. of the 
respectable firm of Cadell and Davies, 
booksellers in the Strand. He was a gen- 
tleman of liberal principles, and unsullied 
purity in all his dealings. 

At the Marchioness of Exeter’s, at 
Langley Park, Kent, after a long and 
painful illness, which she bore with un- 
common fortitude, Frances Julia, Dowager 
Duchess of Northumberland. She was the 
third daughter of Peter Burrel, esq. of 
Beckeaham in Kent, (and sister of the 
Duchess of Hamilton, now Marchioness of 
Exeter, the Countess of Beverley, and 
Lord Gwydir) ; married to the late Duke 
of Northumberland, May #5, 1779; by 

whom 
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whoes she had issue, the praesent Duke ; 
Lord Pradhoe ; and other children, The 
remains of the: late Duchess were re- 
moved, in grand state, from Lord Gwydir’s 
louse at Whi'ehall, for interment in 
Westminster Abbey, 

Ia Whitehall Place, in his 65th year, 
John Garden, esq. 

Of apoplexy, instantly, Mr. Clement- 
son, of Basinghall-stveet, Blackwell-hall- 
factor. 

In Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, Jas. 
Leaver, esq. late of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

At Hampstead, iv his 6th year, Henry, 
eldest son of Henry Ellis, esq. of the Bri- 
tish Museum. 

In consequence of a fall from his horse, 
Sir John Trollope, bart. D.C.L. of Case- 
wick, near Stamford, Liocolnshire. Sir 
John succeeded his brother, Sir Thomas 
William, May 13, 1789, and married 
March 24, 1798, Miss Thorold of Lincoln, 
by whom he bas left a numerous family. 

At Lymington, Hants, Elizabeth, the 
relict of Dr. Richard Pulteney, eminent as 
a physician and botanical wiiter; (who 
died Oct. 13, 1801; see our vol, LXXI. 
pp. 1058. 1207). Her unaffected and ami- 
able manners had endeared her. to a 
large circle of friends. Biessed with an 
uncommon share of health, she died af- 
tera very short illness, at the advanced 
age of 81 years. The bulk of ber pro- 
perty she has bequeathed to her godson, 
(a minor), Charles Pulteney St. Barbe, the 
eldest son of her adopted daughter. 

Apri 29, At Farleigh, near Maidstone, 
in bis 78th year, Wm. Phelp Perrin, esq. 

At Sunbury, in his 40th year, Coliu 
Douglas, esq. of Mains. ~ 

April 30. At Clifton, in bis 79th year, 
Schaw Grosset, esq. 

{a Park-street, Grosvenor-square, Mary, 
relict of Jeremiah Dixon, esy. late of Fell 
_ Poot, Westmoreland. 

At Bayswater, Anne- Elizabeth, daughter 
of Col. Wade, C.B. late Rifle Brigade. 

At Gravesend, suddenly, aged 18, Isa- 
hella, only daughter of Thomas Heaio, 
ae, Poe the Commercial- road. 

ely. At Pimlico, Mrs. Stephenson.— 
She was always complaining of her in- 
@ome being scarcely sufficient. fer exe- 
cutors, however, to their great. surprise, 
discovered upwards of 2000/. in Bank- 
motes, many of which bear the name of 
* Abraham Newland,” and 300 guineas, 

At his seat, in Hampshire, Wm. Bur- 
gess, esq. formerly of the Strand, brother 
of the Bishop of St. David's. 

Berks — Aged 66, Mr. W. Belcher, seu. 
one of the Corporation of Abingdoa. 

Devon— At Ugbrooke, where he had 
been Chaplain to the Clifford family since 
the year 1767, the Rev. Dr. Jos. Reeve. 

Somersetshire — At the Hotwells, Bris- 
tol, aged 20, Thomas, second son of the 
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late Sir Thos. Burghe, tart. and brother to 
the Countess of Clanricardeand Wiscount- 
ess Strangford. 

Aged 27, beloved and deeply regretted 
by his relatives and numerous friends, 
Mr. Joho Crutwell, an eminent solicitor, 
of Bath, and youngest son of the late Mr. 
Crutwell, proprietor and editor of the 
Bath Chronicle. 

Slaffordshire — At Nab Hill, near Leek, 
in his 92d year, John Birchenough, for 
nearly half a century employed in the 
silk manufactory of Messrs. N. Phillips 
and Co. He was able to perform the 
finest work without glasses; had been 71 
years a member of a Benefit Club, and 
never but one week on the sick lid ; was 
the father of 23 children; and had to 
walk to and from bis work six miles a 
day. 

Susser — At Brighton, in his 99th year, 
Mr. Austin, the Drawing Master, of ec. 
centric memory, well known to the Elec. 
tors of Westminster some years ago, for 
his singular exertion in support of Mr, 
Fox. when a Candidate for that City. 

Yorkshire — Aged 82, the Rev. John 
Myers, of Shipston Hall, Rector of Wy- 
berton, near Boston, in Lincolnshire, and 
one of the Justices of the Peace and De- 
puty Lieutenanis fur those Counties. 

Asroap — In the Tyrol, the celebrated 
Tyrolese Patriot, Spechbacher, who dis- 
tinguished himself so much in the war of 
1809. His remains were interred with 
the greatest solemnity. . 

At Longville, Jamaica. aged 19, Charles 
Henry, son of the Rev. H. Wood, of Gren- 
ton, Somersetshire. 

In the Rast Indies, John Hilbert Kaye, 
esq. Commander of a Corps of Auxiliary 
Cavalry in the Company's service, and 
second son of Jus. Kaye, esq. of New 
Bank Buildirgs. 

At Wallahjahbad, in the East Indies, 
in, hig 2lst year, Lieut. Wm. Haldane, 
24th reg. Native infantry, on the Madras 
Establishment, fourth son of Lieut.-col. 
Haldane. 

Ou his passage from Madras to the 
Cape, in his 34th year, Capt. Arrow, of 
East India Company’s service. 

May 1. At Crafton Hill, Miss Mag- 
nall, many years conductress of the La- 
dies’ Academy near Wakefield. From 
her pen, amongst other works intended 
for the instruction of youth, came the 
** Miscellaneous Questions,” which have 
obtained extensive circulation ; together 
with a volume of Poems, entitled “ Lei- 
sure Hours,” which will always remain as 
monuments of the acuteness of her un- 
derstanding, the extent of her research, 
and the amiable and attractive nature of 
her piety. 

‘Louisa, third daughter of Thomas Fow- 
ell Buxton, esq. M.P.: during the ‘last 

month 














month was announced the death of three 
other children in the same family. 

At Chertsey, in her 78th year, Mrs. 
Annabella North. 

At Twickenham, in her 94th year, the 
relict of the late Amos Vialls, esq. 

At Reading, in bis 54th year, John Car- 
ter, esq. late of Highlands, Shiofield, Berks. 

Jaue, wife of John Forsyth, esq. of Dept- 
ford. 

May 2. to Upper Grosvenor-street, Su- 
san, the last surviving child of John Whar- 
ton, esq. M. P. 

At Walthamstow, Essex, in his 72d year, 
John Wansey, esq. 

Gen. Vicars, formerly of the Life Guards, 
and brether to Mrs. P. La Touche. 

In John-street, Blackfriars-road, in bis 
59th year, Mr. Matt. Miller, late of the 
Receiver Geneial’s Office, Custom House, 

At Richmond, Surrey, John Dueffell, 
esq. 20 years one of the Representatives 
of Bishopsgate Ward in Common Council. 

In Yardly-street, in his 58th year, 
Charles Croughton, esq. late of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

May 3, The wife of Capt. Stephen New- 
port, of George-street, Waterford, 

At Saint Stephen’s, near Canterbury, 
Frances, daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Plumptre. 

At West Green, near Tottenham, in his 
23d year, Arthur Babington, Student of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, son of Dr. 
Wao. Babington, of Aldermanbury. 

May 4. In Tyndale place, Islington, 
in his 66th year, Thomas Griffith, esq. 

The wife of Dr. Fecris, Physician, of 
Beaconsfield. 

At Lisson Grove North, St. Mary-la- 
bonne, in his 82d year, Thos. Pattrick, esq. 

In Charles-street, Berkeley-square, in 
her 79th year, the Right Hon. Lady He- 
neage Osborn, second wife ‘and relict of 
Sir George Osborn, bart. of Chicksands 
Priory, Bedfordshire. She was the daugh- 
ter of Daniel Tth Earl of Winchelsea and 
Nottingham. 

At Bevis Mount, Hampshire, Heory 
Hulton, esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

At Brighton, in her 70th year, the wi- 
dow of the late Joseph Chitty, esq. of 
Chatwelj, E-sex. 

At Rochford, Essex, aged 68, Eliza- 
beth, only daughter of the late John Bog- 
hurst, esq. of Strood, Kent. 

May 5. At Paris, Parr Bulkeley, esq. 

in Great Ormond-street, the relict of 
Mr. Atkins, formerly Master of Sir Joha 
Gresham’s Grammar School, at Holt, in 
Norfolk. 

At Honfleur (Calvados), in France, Sa- 
rah, wife of Col. Lambrecht, of the Royal 
Artillery. 


May 6. In Portman-square, John De- 


nison, esq. of Ossington Hall, Notting- 
hamsbire, 
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The Rev. Thos. Barstow, Rector of Ald- 
ham, and also of St. Laurence, in the 
county of Essex, in the 76th year of his 
om and in the 50th of his incumbency 

the former parish. 

To his 30th year, Mr. Edw, Carr Webb, 
late of the Bank of England. 

7. In Smart’s Buildings, in her 
one hundred and fifth year, Aune Henley. 
—— This extraordinary woman was bore 
at West Chester, in 1716, and completed 
her 104th year the 4th of March last. 
She had enjoyed an uninterrupted state 
of health till within six days of her death, 
and retained ber faculties in full vigour 
till within a few hours of ber end. Her 
beverage to her 40th year was whey, 
which she discontinued upon coming to 
London. The latter part of her life she 
received something weekly from the pa- 
rish, but supported herself chiefly by 
making pincushions, which were neatly 
executed, and without the aid of glasses. 
—She had borne 13 children, four of 


~ whom are left to survive her, the young- 


est being upwards of 60 years old. She 
used to sit at various*doors in Holborn, 
to sell her cushions ; was short in sta- 
ture, always wearing a grey cloak, and 
was as mild and modest in her deport- 
ment as she was cleanly in her person. 

At Bath, in her 84th year, the relict of 
the late Geo. Phipps, esq. of Cork. 

At Waltham Abbey, Essex, aged 73, 
William Mason, esq. 

May8. At Cheltenham, the relict of 
J. Poploe Birch, esq. of Garnstone, Here- 
fordshire. 

At Heton Lodge, near Leeds, Gen. Geo, 
Bernard, Colonel of his Majesty’s 84th 
Regiment. 

At Hillingdov, John Maud, esq. 

At Portsea, James Napper, esq. for- 
merly surgeon at Hampstead, Middlesex. 

May 9. Aged 46, Mr. Edward Ed- 
munds, late keeper of the Radcliffe Li- 
brary, in the University of Oxford. 

At Langleys, Essex, Samuel Joliffe 
Tufnell, esq.—By his death a consider- 
able property in the Counties of Essex, 
York, Northumberland, and Middlesex, 
devolves to his nephew John Joliffe Tuf- 
nell, of Broomfield place, esq. 

At the New Passage, whither he had 
gone for the benefit of his health, after a 
lingering illness, John Morgan, esq. an 
eminent surgeon and apotbecary, of Bath, 
and a Member of the Body Corporate. 

At Hackney, Mary, widow of the late 
Thomas Dawson, M.D. of that place. 

At Belfast, Etlen, wife of Joseph Fol- 
lingsby, esq. Comptroller of Customs for 
that port. 

May 10. At Bicton, Devonshire, aged 
83, Charlotte, relict of the late Wm. Bas- 
tard, esq. of Kitley, in the same county. 

In Norfolk-street, Strand, Capt, John 
At 
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Anderson, late in the service of Kast India 
Company. 

At Cheltenham, in his 57th year, Major 
Gen, Sir Hagleit Framingham, K. C. B. 
and of the Koyal Hanoverian Guelphit 
Order, Colonel of the. Royal Horse Artil- 
lery, and Commanding Officer of the 
Royal Artillery, in Ireland. 

At Chelsea, suddenly, Mr. Wedgebuty, 
one of his Majesty’s Pages; and formerly 
a Page to the Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
It is a singular coincidence, that one of 
the Yeomen of the Guard died also on the 
same evening. 

At Lowestoffe, Suffulk, in his 48th year, 
Heory Humphries, «sq. 

_ In King-street, Canterbury, aged 98, 
Mrs. Anna Maria Lefewre,—She has lived 
in the reigns of four Kings of Eugland, 
and been stubjected to various diversities 
of fortune. ’ 

At Crockerton, near Warminster, Wilt- 
shire, in her 76th year, Jane, the wife of 
Gregory Seale, esq. 

May \1. In Park-street, Islington, in 
her 80th year, Mrs. Mary Morgan, re- 
lict of Walter Morgan, esq. This re- 
spectable lady had been a widow 22 
Years; and has left a numerous progeny 
of children, grand-childrep, and great- 
grand-children, to imitate her virtues, and 
venerate hér memory. 

At Winchester, suddenly, tlie Rev. Fre- 
derick lremonger, M.A. Prebe: dary of 
Winchester Cathedral, Vicar of W herweil, 
and Rector of St, John’s, Hants. 

At Knowle Lodge, Warwickshire, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of the Rev. Thomas Biyth, 
of that place. 


May 12. At his seat, Scrivelsby Hall, 


Liacolashire, aged 57, Lewis Dymoke, esq: 
the King’s Hereditary Champion at the 
Coronation. — The office’ of the King’s 
Champion was enjoyed by him as Lord 
of the Manor of Scrivelsby. His mutto 
was Pro Regt dimico.—He is succeeded in 
his honours and estates by his brother, the 
Rev, J. Dymoke, Rector of Scrivelsby and 
Prebendary of Lincoln. 

At Bicester, Mary, widow of the Rev. 
Dr. Page, late Head Master of Westmins- 
ter School, who died Jast year (see vol: 
LXXXIX. ii. p. 374.) They have left nine 
orphan children to lament their loss. 

At Hareficld Park, Middlesex, Alexan- 
der, son of Alexander Stewart, ésq. of 
Huntfield, Lanarkshire. 

May 14. In Torquay, Devonshire, iu 
his 69th year, suddenly, whilst in conver- 
sation with a part of his family, Henry 
Foot, esq. of Berwick St. John, Wiltshire, 

At her house in King-street, Norwich; 
in her hundred and fourth year, Mrs. Lany, 
relict of the Rev. Benjamin Lany, Rector 
of Mulbarton, in Norfolk, who died in 
1766. She was daughter of John Revett, 
esq. of Brandeston, in this county, and 
sister to the late Nicholas Revett, esq. well 
known to the scientific world, for his co- 
operation with the late James Stuart, esq. 
in the great work which they published of 
** The Antiquities of Athens.” She was a 
woman of a strong mind, and retained her 
faculties to the last. By Mr. Lany she 
had three daughters; two of them survive 
her; the third married the late Sir Wm. 
Chapman, bart. and died in 1796. 

May 18. After a few hours illness, in 
his 82d year, J; Forbes, esq. of Baker- 
street, Portman-square. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from April 25, to May 25, 1820. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 171] 50 and 60 1338 
Males - 95) 1812 Males 786 2 1555 c 5and 10 69} 60and 70 137 
Females - 861 Females 769 5 > } 10 aud20 58] 70and80 99 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 387 £ } 20 and 50 125|80and90 59 
e § 30and40 156| 90 and 100 10 
Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 158 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending May 20, 1820. 




















INLAND COUNTIES, ) MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat} Rve | Barly | Oats |Beans; Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans, 
s. dis. dis. djs. djs. a. s. djs dls ds a d. 
Middlesex 78 0/42 0)97 2/28 642 3 Essex 71 9137 0136 895 1ols9 0 
Surrey 75 8/33 C/37T 8/27 10/45 8)/Kent 72 #10 0/38 595 540 8 
Hertford 71 O00 O97 1/26 9/43 6\/Sussex 68 3100 036 O26 ise 6 
Bedford 67 241 0/37 226 4/40 10/|Suifolk 72 5/36 O|S7 O'96 4140 11 
Huntingdon 61 5100 0/31 3/23 6/40 0) |\Cambridge65 10100 0/34 295 ih. 8 
Northampt. 67. 9145 0/39 2/24 5144 Norfolk 70 6|/42 0/33 196 siti 1 
Rutland 690.00 0/39 6/28 6/44 O}/Lincoln 67 G40 1/36 1/23 3144 11 
Leicester 70 600 0/31 2/23 8/48 [York 678/39 1157 823. ols 
Nottingham 71 3,41 0/41 10/26 7/45 6||Durham_ 68 5)00 0100 025 800 
Derby 72 900 0/42 102% 0155 0) Northum. 67 1/56 11/33 2i¢5 7139 
Stafford 75 600 0j44 8/34 6/47 10|\Cumberl. 76 11/54 7/31 3/25 8!90 
Salop 73 7/48 10/38 1/30° 6/55" 1||Westmor. 79 840 0/40 0:26 10/00 
Hereford 68 10.52. 0/32 8]28 849 4|/Lancaster 71 1/00 Ql00 0/25 5,00 
Worcester 65 1000 0)/38 4/29 4/47 1|\Chester 67 10/00 010 0027 0 
Warwick 71 5/00 0/40 6/29 1/50 9//Flint 63 10/00 0140 3.26 10 


Wilts 64 500 0/34 $271 
Berks 72 9100 0/35 9/28 
Oxford 69 700 0/55 5/25 1 
Bucks 69 6/00 0/56 6/28 


Brecon 70 2:90 0/53 10)23 4 | 
Montgomery 70 5,00 0/55 230 4100 0}|/Pembroke 59 7,00 036 217 
Radnor 67 200 0136 Q/28 9'00 0)/Carmarth. 70 4/00 036 418 


Average of England and Wales, per quarter.)/Somerset 71 3|00 031 10.23 
70 2j42 10j36 11j26 0/44 \ Monm, 73 1 


Average of Scotland, per quarter: 


66 838 6,30 724 236 4!\Dorset 70 1 


+ 
=] 


0/49 2|Denbigh 69 500 O41 025 
8/43 10/Anglesea 70 000 0/35 018 
slo 10/|Carnarvon 74 4'00 0137 624 


cS 


0j40 2||Merioneth 74 4:00 0/46 626 
00 Cardigan 67 4/00 O40 O17 


SSSSESSSSESE 
eccocooscwococcesccocccosou 


Glamorgan 74 0,00 O56 0:26 
Gloucester 68 10/00° 0:35 9:25 


00 038 ‘5.32 
00 O23 830 
00 035 425 
00 0133 5/00 
|| Hants 67 9/00 033 095 


Devon 7 ] 
Cornwall 74 3 











SOMFOCH ICE rUUae 
S 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, May 22, 60s, to 65s. 


OATMEAL, per Boll o 
AVERAGE PRICE of 


f 140ibs. Avoirdupois, May 2U, 25s. 6d. 
SUGAR, May 23, 33s. 04d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, May 22, 


Kent Bags.........00+. - 3. 8s. to 41. 4s. | Kent Pockets.......... 34 8s. to 42 4s. 
Sussex Ditto .......... . 2/. 18s. to Si Ids. | Sussex Ditto ......... 2/. 18s. to 3. 10s, 
Essex Ditto.....0.000... 2/. 185 to 3/. 16s. | Essex Dixto..... detent - 21. 18s. to 3d. 16s, 





AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, May 26: 
St. James’s, Hay 3/. 17s. 9d. Straw 11. 9s. 3d. Clover O/. Os. Od.— Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 1s, 
Straw 1/, 10s. Clover 6/. 16s. 6d.—Smithfield, Hay 3/. 16s. 6d. Straw 14. 9s. Clover 5l, 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, _May 26. 








To sink the Offal—per stone of 8ibs. 


aR inc cacocsd scoccsrcccees * GR te Ge. GE. | Urntiiccccccceces ieunatneedine Ts. Od. to 8s, Od. 
Mutton.......... .58. 8d. to Gs, 4d. Head of Catile at Market May 26: 

Vath .wuckdshtenia cocsenet. O6 eo Ga of ee «- 420 Calves 90, 
| a eccesee DS. OF. to Ge. Od. Sheep and Lambs 5,100 Pigs 200, 


COALS, May 26: Newcastle 29s. 


Od. to 38s. 3d. —Sanderland, 37s. 9d. to 00s, Od. 


TALLOW, per Stone, 81b. Town Tallow 64s. Od. Yellow Russia 62s. 


SOAP, Yellow 20s. Mottled 102s, Curd 


106s.-CANDLES, 11s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 13s, Od. 

















































































































































































































#laegiges | segs EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN MAY, 1820. 
~ :Q EE Ss=s -s 4 
Ess Os OSAR 8 $,{ Bank | Red. |3pr.Ct.) 34 per |4 pr.Ct./5 perCt. |B.Long Imp. 3} India ; S. 8, }O.S.S.)N.S,S.) India , Com. 
ae ls ete P P or Ex, Bills 
ee g | E é iz or) s 4 Stock. [3pr.Ct.} Con. |Ct.Con,} Con. | Navy. | Ann. p.cent.) Stock, | Stock.) Stock. |Stock. | bonds, A | Bits. §. 
Sssles oe mg 1 | Holiday | 3 
a gaecle<2 ess re 9226 d4l68g goog 4g] 74g [86g gli05g 44 18 = 20 21 pr|3 5 pr.lpar. 1 pr.P S 
¢¢= § Rs | 3a 3| 684 $1694 4774 6h 4/105 lig 18674 @ "14 24 pr. [3 6 pri— E 
eSius aml! 4 (226 «= $1684 9 |69§ FTTH 4/86 F104 4117E 18, i219 BO 25 23 pr.|+ 6 pr. = 
Be2e ISyteS ca 5| 216 (69 8ZlG9Z gi77g 4/864 #1054 417% 18 674 | 920 24 22 pr.l5 3 pr.i3 1 dis. he 
Ess erg se Ze 6 i068 |68% 94/694 4 864 $1055 G |17g% 18 69% |22 23 pr.|3 5 pr. ? 
LF AwSeRtsd 1 unday ° 
ACE re ae 8} 69 4/69§ 10} |86§ 7 |105§ 6 |18 P 221 22 23 pr.5 3 pr. s 
46 eens Zio 9/2265 6 G9 70 GOFTIF §86§ 7 106 FZIS $ 67h |———-—|-—-|_ 69§ | 22 23 pr.|3_ 5 pr. % 
ui of j2a 25 Iso ¢& fh 69 469% T0\77§ 4/87 $1053 64118 §—/—-—__ 21 pr, |3 5 pr. E 
ee BSSS” ESE | l11| Holiday | | & 
mm sESOx ER SEs 227 ~=«|69 694 70) 77§ 186% 7 1106 18 67 21 22 pr.i3 5 pr.| dis. HE 
RETHSES SAEs jil2 | ' P s 
ott stuzs es ey 69 4.695 70 87 §j106$ 4/18 t 22 pr. |3 5 pr. : 
“mR SSssse -F- GSE [114| Sunday 
DO eS Se cse lis} 2264 \69% 9 \70 69g| 77g [87 gltocg gis 4! 684 1 22 prl2 4 prj “ 
a ee seu ge “ . . p ra 
ss use ee |ESEse lis nies 69 4169% 70/774 487 4|100§ ———| 220 694 |21 22 pr.j2 4 prj 2dis. WY 
> (A eSe 2 |\17| Holiday { e 
S85785 1852818 Ilisle26g 669 goog gir7g 4]97 gi106g gi18% 18'——/201 90 |—_-|___| 69 |21 92 pr.j2 4 pr HF 
a — | so” wo | | | Pp I 
sone jELSS58 5 Higi—_——_|69__ 469% 4/774 4)874 7 [106g 3/17 18] 674 22 20 pr.j3 1 pr. iz 
iota ISeese§ | Q0 2255 G6F/68% 941694 JZi———|874 6$)1064 5g'173 18 20 21 pr|3 1 pr. . 
426 pegsx? lex 21| Sunday © 
Oeste a7 lier. 29 | Holiday < 
BSAS ase es ss™! | le3| Holiday | z 
MSS ESA ESE fies |2eG 5468 G69$ 4/774 7 [86h 6 [1054 451175 18 ——|21 20pr.i3 5 pr.| Sdis. |) 
ws ss es ex Bes [lo5| 224 [684 ies 4} 77 (36 4105 gi17g 18 2194 4 5 pr.| " 
24 aft tie  §24 cflo6 204 = gloBg 94 $773 7 [864 54/105§ 44) 173 219° 4 20 21 pr.i5 8 pr. > 
esas | 1xB S582 Shir or 69 BH69G AIT 41864 5G11044 4117 31674 64 683 |} ———|—-——12 10 pr.| —-——}1 
o Psst “4A .e BE w= ties; Sunday = 
<9 122-29 96z86 99 | Holiday L : 
4 -=SE ; {ia ~ 
e582 sad ees |) Sie 
i Esecvuesag sc ‘ 3 
25 ry | Ecsese hoes RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. Bank-Buildings, London. Irish, May 3, 1033, 





